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MEMORIAL-INTRODUCTION. 



L— BIOGRAPHICAL. 



RICHARD WARD, A.M., 'Rector of 
Ingoldsby, in Lincolnshire/ has writ- 
ten the * Life ' of our Worthy in a consider- 
able volume.^ Of it the Rev. Benjamin 
Street, B.A., now of Bametby-le-Wold 
(Lincolnshire), in his * Historical Notes on 
Grantham and Grantham Church,'* says — 
* His [More's] Life is in the Vestry Library, 
written by a Rector of Ingoldsby, who 
achieved in it the difficult task of writing a 
Biography without giving any information 
respecting his hero' (p. 155). Unfortunately 
this drastically- put verdict is ill-warranted 
by the Critic's own notices ; for notwithstand- 
ing that from local advantages — as being resi- 
dent in Grantham — he might have added to 
our information, he does not one iota, and 
blunders, e,g,y he turns Alexander More into 
Sir Alexander More, Knt. (repeatedly), and 
our Dr. Henry More himself into * Sir Henry 
More.' ' More justly, but still too severely, 
has Principal Tulloch said of the quaint 
discursive old book : * Ward's Life is interest- 
ing, but vague, imcritical, and digressive, 
after the manner of the time.' * I feel in- 



1 The Life of the Learned and Pious Dr. Henry More, Late 
Fellow of Christ's College in Cambridge. To which are an- 
nex'd Divers of his Useful and Excellent Letters. By Richard 
Ward, A M. Rector of Ingoldsby in Lincolnshire. London, 
Printed and Sold by Joseph Downing in Bartholomew Close 
near West Smithfield. 1710. 8vo. la leaves [unpaged] and 
pp. 366. 

* Grantham, 1857. i vol. Bvo, pp. 164. 

* I have to thank Mr. Street for kind attention to my in- 
quiries, so that it is a pain to need thus to retort his harsh 
words on Ward. 

4 Rational Theology, etc., vol. it p. 304. 
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clined to soften, or at least explain away, each 
adjective. The uneventfiilness outwardly of 
the * Life ' accounts for the few facts given, 
and so for a certain ' vague ' element. ' Un- 
critical' betrays, I fear, hasty reading; for 
it is superabundant in its criticism, albeit 
perchance not very careful or sifting in its 
selection of points. Then as to its being 
'digressive,' I for one am thankful, seeing 
that — ^as in De Quincey later — it is in the 
digressions the best bits are met with. No 
one who will leisurely and with becoming 
S3rmpathy study Ward's * Life ' will regret it. 
It is further to be remembered that the 
Sographer left behind him an additional 
Manuscript, wherein he discusses more fully, 
and with all his first enthusiasm of reverence, 
the manifold Works of More.^ Besides 
these. More has written a kind of Autobio- 
graphy in the 'Prefatio Generalissima ' of 
his * Opera Omnia ' (1679), ^tnd earlier in his 
'Apology' (1664), giving a 'General Ac- 
count ' of the motif and purpose of his writ- 
ings — ^the former as notable as Herbert of 
Cherbury's for its supreme self-estimate. 
The * Biographia Britannica' (1760) — those 
noble old folios, matterful and painstaking, 

1 Principal Tulloch inadvertently states that this Manuscript 
was in the possession of yehn Crossley, Esq. It is in the good 
keeping of my bookish and scholarly friend James Crossley. 
Esq., F.S.A., Manchester— to whom I venture to iterate Pro- 
fessor Mayor's appeal in Notes and Queries (' ad Series, vii.' 59 : 
pp. 949, 50), that he will make this ms. public, annotated like his 
Worthington's Diary. The published ' Life' and this ms. 
should be most acceptable additions to the very valuable series 
of the Chetham Societ/s books. 

b 
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and putting to shame the literary scambling 
of to-day — has also a Life of him ; and else- 
where you come on notices that show the 
grip he took of his contemporaries, and 
especially his swift readiness to write 
'weighty and powerful' letters even when 
the inquirer who turned to him for counsel 
was of the oddest. 

Some day — may it be soon — a capable 
son of Cambridge will address himself to 
reproducing worthily the collective Works 
of that remarkable group of Thinkers where- 
of Henry More was the most potential. 
For it cannot be that the University Presses 
will reprint such empty and eflfete * Collec- 
tive Works ' as our shelves groan under, and 
continue to neglect them (except John 
Smith), — Ralph Cudworth, Benjamin 
Whichcot, Rust, Glanvill, Cradock, 
Peter Sterry, John Norris.^ Principal 
Tulloch's most masterly and thorough 
^Rational Theology and Christian Philor 
sophy in £ngland in the Seventeenth Cen- 
tury,'* like young Alfred Vaughan's 
^ Mystics," only exacerbates one's longing 
for accessible critical texts of the Works. 
When these Works are thus revived, it will 
be recognised that these Thinkers and 
noble Livers — each meet follower of Him, 
' the first true gentleman that ever breathed ' ^ 
— have shaped and coloured our highest 
and purest thought and feeling to an extent 
that your so-called ' Histories of Philosophy ' 
— whether home or foreign — only shallowly 
estimate.* 

1 It is invidiont to go into minate detail, but surely Bkacgb 
on the Parables, etc., and Bishop Patrick's Works (9 yo- 
lumes ! ! ) might have been long-ddayed to say the least 

^ % vols. 8vo. 187a (Blackwood). 

* a vols. cr. Svo, ad edn. 

4 Thomas Dekker. 

See Principal TuUoch's remonstrance with the University 
of Cambridge and its Pitt Press (Pre&ce, p. xii, note i) ; but 
he is mistaken {meo judicuf) in imagining that Henry More's 
Works are ' forgotten ' and without living influence. Students 
of them increase, and will. Prdessor Mayor is indicated by 
the Principal as tht man to whom the noble task ought to be 
confided. All who know his immense erudition and 'collec- 
tions,' and almost morbid painstaking, will agree. 



My little task is a much humbler one. I 
have first of all to give the ascertained out- 
ward fisicts of my Worthy's * Life ; ' and 
thereafter examine suggestively, rather than 
exhaustively, his Poetry, as now for the first 
time brought together. 

The earliest of the name — ^variously spelled 
earlier and later Moore and More — ^was a 
William Moore of Lichfield, co. Stafford 
(buried at Grantham 27th November 1587). ' 
His son Richard Moore is found at Grant- 
ham, married to Goditha, a daughter of 
John Green of Uppingham, co. Rutland (she 
was buried at Grantham 26th September 
' 1608 ^). He was a Justice of the Peace for 
the Parts of Kesteven in 1584 : M.P. for 
Grantham in the Armada year, 1588 : Re- 
ceiver for CO. Lincoln 159 1-2. He died 
loth, and was buried at Grantham nth 
August 1595 (Will dated 29th March 1595, 
sealed 3d April, and proved 29th October 
1595). The eldest son of this Richard 
MooRE ' was Alexander Moore of Grantham. 
He was aged 25 at his father's death.' 
He married Anne, daughter of William Lacy 



1 An Elisabeth More was buried at Grantham May 156B. 
She was dau^iter of a Gabriel Armstrong. She was the fint 
wife of Richard. Goditha Green was his second wife. She 
bore him Alexander in 157a 

* Besides Alexander there were the following :— (a) Richard 
More, second son, living isth October 1652, and had a son Adam 
baptised at Grantham aSth May 1603 : living isth October 
165a. {b) Thomas, third son. living 99th March 1595 — to be 
apprenticed, (r) Gabriel Moore, D.D., fourth son: baptiaed 
at Grantham z8th April 1585 : Prebendary of Westminster, in- 
stalled 8th March 1631-9 : died at his lodgings in Qoneiit's 
Lane, Westminster, 17th, and buried in Westminster Abbey 
agth October 1653 : Will dated lath October, and proved ad 
November 165a. (d) Elizabeth, married at Grantham, X588, 
Francis Everingham of Barton-on-Humber — not named in her 
father^s WilL (r) Susan, baptized at Grantham xoch October 
158a : married Sir Richard Green, Clerk of ye Check of ye 
Gent Pensioners : dead xath October x65a— his Will, as of 
Dixley Grange, ca Leicester, dated xoth December 1637, Ukd 
proved by her 9th February 1637-8. (/; Robert, baqitiaed 
aad January, and buried xst February 1586-7 at Grantham. 
(^) Ursula, living 1595, wife of John Fisher, with daughter 
Martha. (A) Mary, unmarried a9th March 1595 ; but appa« 
rently contracted to Raphael Wiseman, Silkman in Cbei^idde. 

> As the ' Philosophical Poems ' were dedicated to him in 
1647, he was then living ; but the Register at Grantham froia 
October 5, 1644 to March 27, x65a has no burial entries. So 
Canon Qements informs me. 
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of Deeping, co. Lincoln (marriage-settle- 
ment dated ist March 1594-5). 

These were the parents of our Henry 
More. The father was Alderman of Grant- 
ham in 1594, and Mayor in 1617, and on- 
ward repeatedly. The mother's family, by 
intermarriages, linked on our Poet and 
Philosopher to many illustrious names — 
and we must pause to note some of them. 
Besides his daughter Anne (our More's 
mother) William Lacy had two sons and 
three daughters. Two of these brought 
about the relation and associations I have 
intimated. Firsts Robert, one of the sons, 
who is described as of Washingborough 
(which is a parish close to the city of Lincoln 
and within its ancient 'Liberty'), married 
Cassandra, daughter of Thomas Ogle of 
Pinchbeck, co. Lincoln. This lady's mother 
was Jane Welby, sister of Henry Welby the 
celebrated recluse;^ and her Grandmother 
Beatrice, the wife of Richard Ogle, was a 
sister of Sir Anthony Cooke of Gidea Hall 
in Essex, sometime Tutor of Edward the 
Sixth. Her father was thus first cousin to 
Mildred Cooke, who, as second wife to Lord 
Burghley, was mother to Robert, Earl of 
Salisbury. Robert Lacy died without issue, 
and his widow Cassandra married, secondly. 
Sir Francis Beaumont, who was uncle on the 
mother's side to George Villiers, Duke of 
Buckingham, and Crashaw's Mend and con- 
vert, Susan, Countess of Denbigh. Sir 
Francis Beaumont was buried at Washing- 
borough in 1625, and his widow Cassandra 
in 1632, leaving no issue. 

Secondly — Elizabeth, one of the daughters 
of William Lacy — and aunt of course to our 
Worthy — became the wife of Henry Chol- 

1 Henry Welby, ' the Phoenix of these times, who lived at his 
house in Grub Street forty and four years, and in that space 
was nerer seen by any,' married AUce, daughter of Thomas 
White of Tujcford in co. Nottingham, by Anne Cecil, nster of 
Lord Burghley. He left an only daughter and heiress, who 
married Sir Christopher Hildyard of Winstead, ca Yoric 
(Manrell's birthplaceX Tennyson is lineaUy descended firom 
this alliance. 



meley, founder of that branch of the family 
now residing, as' baronets, at Easton, near 
Grantham. Henry Cholmeley was knighted 
and died in 1620, leaving a son and heir — 
our Poet's first cousin — of whose alliances we 
find the following account in Burke and the 
usual authorities : — * Henry Cholmeley suc- 
ceeded to the estate of Easton, and died in 
1632. He married Elizabeth Sondes, the 
daughter of Sir Richard Sondes of Throwley, 
and sister of George Sondes, who, in con- 
sideration of his loyalty to Kings Charles i. 
and II., was created by the latter monarch 
Earl of Feversham. . . . The mother of Eliza- 
beth Sondes . . . was Susan Montague, 
daughter of Sir Edward Montague, Baronet, ^ 
by Elizabeth Harrington, daughter of Sir 
James Harrington of Exton, maternally de- 
scended firom the Sydneys. Henry Cholmeley 
and Elizabeth Sondes had issue Montague 
ChoUneley of Easton, who died in 1 65 2. He 
married Elizabeth, daughter of Sir Edward 
Hartopp, Bart., and maternal grand-daughter 
of Sir Erasmus Dryden, Bart, and therefore 
first cousin to " glorious John." ' 

These details are somewhat of the Dr. 
Dry-as-dust school, some reader may ex- 
claim. But * an' it please ' him, others will 
be interested thus to connect the names of 
Sydney, Sir Thomas More, Harrington, 
Dryden, and our Poet Laureate, with our 
Henry More.' Returning fix>m this genea- 
logical excursion, it thus appears that our 
More was the seventh son of Alexander 
More of Grantham, by his wife Anne, 
daughter of William Lacy. He was baptized 
at Grantham (in Lincolnshire) on October 
loth, 1 61 4 {fwt horn 12 th October, as Ward 

1 Sir Edward Montague's mother was Helen or Eleanor 
Roper, sister to that William Roper of Eltham who married 
Margaret More, daughter of the great Chancellor, . . . 

'who dasp'd in her last trance 
Her murdered fisther's head.' 

* I am indebted to my good friend, the Rev. J. H. Clark, 
M. A., Vicar of West Dereham, for most of these details ; but 
see ' Burke's Peerage and Baronetage/ and similar reference- 
works. 
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and all hitherto).^ He probably drew his 
Christian name from Henry Cholmeley (as 
supra,^) 

It was something for a Poet to have had for 
birthplace so renowned a spot. Every one 
knows that few small towns (speaking com- 
paratively) have so venerable and lustrous a 
history to recount. * Royalism * must have 
interpenetrated its very atmosphere, though 
to-day — if we may subordinate Queens Editha, 
Maud, Eleanor — its most memorable histori- 
cal incident is the victory of one ' Colonel 

1 Authcnity — Parchment Roll at Grantham, entitled ' A true 
Certificate of all such as were bi^ptized in the Parish Church of 
Grantham, Anno Domini 1614.' The entry is thus : — ' October 
10. Henry the sonne of Mr. [Alexander] More' (Folio Re- 
gister Parchment) — Rev. Betyamin Street, as before, and 
Canon Qementa, to me. 

s 1 relegate to a foot-note the other members of the household 
as follow :— <a) Richard, baptized at Grantham i8th December 
1597 : admitted to Gray's Inn 3d March 1617-18, as son and heir^ 
apparent. (^) Alexander More, baptised at Grantham 17th 
December 1598 : admitted to Gray's Inn 15th March x6z9-ao : 
Cotmcillor of Law of Gray's Inii{-x634: M.P. for Grantham 
1628: ob. v.p. Buried at Grantham 5th January x635-6^ as 
Alexander More the younger. Esquire. He married Catharine, 
daughter of Richard Oliver of Shire Lane, co. Middlesex ; 
(she married, secondly. Peregrine Biackworth, second son 
of Sir Thomas Mackworth of Normanton, ca Rutland, 
first baronet : married at Grantham Z7th February 1653-3 : 
ob. s.p.). The children of Alexander More were (i) Richard, 
first son and heir, aet. 6 years and a months at father's 
death ; probably <Ued yotug : (a) Gabriel More, baptized 
at Grantham a6th October 1634 : second son, and heir of his 
brother : heir and executor of his great-uncle, Gabriel, whose 
Will he proved, 1653: died azst February, and buried at 
Grantham zst March z698-9: Will dated z6th October 1697: 
proved z6th June Z699 : last of his Family, and left his estates 
to charitable uses. See more onward. (3) Anne, baptized at 
Grantham 96ch December z63a (4} Catherine, living zath Oc- 
tober Z659. (5) Jane, baptized at Grantham Z4th January Z635-6 
(a posthumous child). (0 William, baptized at Grantham, a7th 
March, and buried there azst August z6oa. (<0 John, ba p tized 
at Grantham 4th December Z603. (r) Gabriel, baptized at Grant- 
ham a4th July z6o8, and buried there 37th February Z653-3. 
(/) William, baptized at Grantham zoth July z6o9, buried there 
5th November z6s7. C^) Hezury— is our Worthy. (A) Elizabeth, 
baptized at Grantham zst June z6oo : married Henry Calveriey 
of Calveriey, ca Yoric : apparently dead in Z634, ob. s.pu 
(«) Jane, baptized at Grantham azst June z6za : married there 
23d September Z634, to John Colby of Nappa (see Dugdale's 
Yorkshire, p. 47). C/) Catherine, baptized at Grantham 27th 
October, November, or December Z596. (4t) Goditha, buried at 
Grantham zsth September Z596. (/) Anne, baptized ait Grant- 
ham zst January Z604-5, ^^ buried there azst June Z607. For 
these and other entries I have to give thanks, maizily, to my 
always well-furnished and always obliging firiend, Dr. Chester 
of Bermondsey. I have also to acknowledge help on the same 
lines from ArUiur Larken, Esq., through the Rev. J. H. Clark, 
as before, and Canon Qements, Vicar of Grantham. 



Cromwell' over far-outnumbering troops of 
the King (Charles i.). In Literature it must 
ever hold a place of honour; for besides 
Henry More, John Still (Bishop), author 
of that drollest and quaintest of our elder 
English Comedies, ' Gammer Gurton's 
Needle' (1575)1 was also bom in Grantham. 
Supremest of all, to its School — ^from neigh- 
bouring Woolsthorpe — came Isaac Newton, 
as earlier Sir William Cecil. Its great church 
is the cynosure of pilgrim-visitants from all 
lands. 

I know of only a single allusion to his 
mother by More — that she, like his father, 
was a Calvinist Of his father he has fre- 
quent notices. The Epistle-dedicatory of 
his Poems to his father (p. 4) may be at this 
point advantageously turned to. Ward — 
after characterising the son as ' this Eximous 
[ = eximious, excellent] Person,' says of the 
father, that he was ' one of excellent under- 
standing, probity, and piety ; and of a fair 
estate and fortune in the world, remembered 
yet with esteem in the place where he liv'd ' 
(p. 22). The elder Mores were, like most of 
the Puritans, accepters of the theological 
system known as Calvinism — the Calvinism 
of the youthful * Institutes ' rather than of the 
later Commentaries and Letters of John 
Calvin. In the outset, I fear the home-dis- 
cipline and teaching were over-stern and 
exacting. Yet it is to be pleasantly remem- 
bered that the rigid family-training of these 
our forefathers was based on gravity bom of 
an abiding sense of the presence of Almighty 
God everywhere and always ; nor less so that 
evidence remains that there were breaks of 
humour and sparkles of wit and the warble 
of quiet laughter, among the staid and 
thoughtful men and women of the type of the 
Mores. I like to recall that it was to his 
father Master Henry owed his bookish tastes 
and his introduction to Spenser's * Fairy 
Queen.* 

The Registers of the famous School of 
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Grantham — founded by Bishop Richard 
Fox, founder of Corpus Christi College, 
Oxford, and confirmed and enlarged by 
Edward vi. — ^have perished ; but there can 
be no doubt that young More received his 
early education in it I question if he were 
well-grounded in this School ; for his Latin 
Prose is not of the purest, and his Latin and 
Greek Verse somewhat faulty.^ His School 
Exercises sorely exercised his Masters with 
admiration (= wonder). * And yet,' observes 
his Biographer, ' the Dr. hath been heard to 
say, that the wonder and pleasure with which 
he and others would sometimes read them, 
elated him not ; but that he was rather 
troubled and asham'd ; as not knowing whe- 
ther he could do so well another time ' (p. 
22). I shall have occasion to return on this 
characteristic trait. His progress at Grant- 
ham School, 'his anxious and thoughtful 
genius from his childhood ' (ibid,) struck his 
paternal uncle ; and he took him in charge. 
He was sent in his thirteenth or fourteenth 
year to Eton.* Thither he certainly carried 
an old man*s head on very young shoulders. 
For in his * Prefatio ' (as before) he informs 
us that even thus early he had rebelled 
against the teaching (as he understood or 
misunderstood it) of his father on Predesti- 
nation. His uncle threatened him with the 
birch if he did not acquiesce in the family 
orthodoxy. It is easy to cry out against the 
threat ; but doubtless it was directed against 
the pertness and ' answering-back ' as much 
as against the impugnment of the specific 
opinion. Certes such matters were *too high ' 
for the lad, and he had been a healthier man 
every way had he not so prematurely * inter- 
meddled ' with the tnetaphysic of this prodi- 
gious postulate, not of Calvinism or of the. 



1 In the Cambridge Uuiversity Mss. (G g yL zz, art. z, pp. 
^~33) is at correspondence (z67i-a) between More and H. H., 
wherein the latter corrects More's Latinity. 

s The Rev. Dr. Goodford writes me that there is no record 
at Eton of our More's attendance at the celebrated School. The 
sooner his name is added to its great roll the better. 



Bible merely, but of universal nature and 
human nature. Here is his own narrative, 
than which few more remarkable are to be 
read ; ^ — 

' For the better Understanding of all this, we are 
to take {saith he) our Rise a little higher ; and to pre- 
mise some things which fell out in my Youth ; if not 
also in my Childhood it self : To the End that it may 
more fully appear, that the things which I have 
written, are not any borrowed, or far-fetch'd Opinions, 
ovnng unto Education^ and the Reading of Books ; 
but the proper Sentiments of my own Mind, drawn 
and derived from my most intimate Nature ; and that 
every Humane Soul is no adrasa tabula^ or mere 
Blank Sheet; but hath innate Sensations and Notions 
in it, both of good and evil, just and unjust^ true and 
false ; and those very strong and vivid. 

' Concerning which Matter, I am the more assur'd, 
in that the Sensations of my own Mind are so far from 
being owing to Education^ that they are directly con- 
trary to it ; I being bred up, to the almost 14th Year 
of my Age, under Parents and a Master that were 
great Cahnnists (but withal, very pious and good 
ones) : At which Time, by the Order of my Parents, 
persuaded to it by my Uncle, I immediately went to 
yEton School; not to learn any new Precepts or • 
Institutes of Religion ; but for the perfecting of the 
Greek and Latin Tongue. But neither there, nor yet 
any where else, could I ever swallow down that hard 
Doctrine concerning Fate, On the contrary, I re- 
member, that upon those Words of Epictetus, "Kyt 
lu (5 ZcC KoX o^ ii TewpwfUwfi, Lead me, O Jupiter 
and thou Fate, I did (with my eldest Brother, who 
then, as it happened, had accompanied my Uncle 
thither) very stoutly, and earnestly for my Years, dis- 
pute against this Fate or Calvinistick PredestincUion, 
as it is usually call'd : And that my Uncle, when he 
came to know it, chid me severely ; adding menaces 
withall of Correction, and a Rod for my immature 
Forwardness in Philosophising concerning such Mat- 
ters : Moreover, that I had such a deep Aversion in 
my Temper to this Opinion, and so firm and unshaken 
a Perswasion of the Diviste Justice and Goodness ; 
that on a certain Day, in a Ground belonging to 
yEton College, where the Boys us'd to play, and 
exercise themselves, musing concerning these Things 
with my self, and recalling to my mind this Doctrine 
of Cahnn, I did thus seriously and deliberately con- 
clude within my self, vi*. If lam one of those that are 
predestinated unto Hdl, where all Things are full of 
nothing but Cursing and Blasphemy, yet will I behave 

1 Ward, as before, pp. 5-8. 
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my self there patiently and submissively towards God ; 
and if there be any one Thing more than another^ thai 
is acceptable to him, that will I set my self to do with a 
sincere Heart, and to the utmost of my Power : Being 
certainly persuaded, that if I thus demeaned my seli^ 
he would hardly keep me long in that Place. Which 
Meditation of mine, is as fimdy fix'd in my Memory, 
and the very place where I stood, as if the Thing 
had been transacted but a Day or two ago. 

' And as to what concerns the Existence of GOD : 
Though in that Ground mentioned, walking, as my 
Manner was, slowly, and with my Head on one Side, 
and kicking now and then the Stones with my Feet, 
I was wont sometimes with a sort of Musical and 
Melancholick Murmur to repeat, or rather humm to 
my self, those Verses of Claudian : 

Sape mihi dubiam traxit sententia memtem : 
Curarent Superi terras; an nullus inesset 
Rector, 6* incerto ftuerent Mortalia casu. 

\Pft hath my anxious Mind divided stood; 

Whether the Gods did mind this lower World ; 
Or whether no such Ruler ( Wise and Good) 

We had ; and all things here by Chance were hurld.j 

Yet that exceeding hail and entire Sense of GOD, 
which Nature her self had planted deeply in me, 
very easily silenced all such slight and Poetical Dubi- 
tations as these. Yea even in my first Childhood, 
an inward Sense of the Divine Presence was so strong 
upon my Mind ; that I did then believe, there could 
no Deed, Word, or Thought be hidden from him : 
Nor was I by any others that were older than my 
sell^ to be otherwise persuaded. Which Thing since 
no distinct Reason, Philosophy, or Instruction taught 
it me at that Age ; but only an internal Sensation 
urg'd it upon me ; I think it is very evident, that 
this was an innate Sense or Notion in me, contrary 
to some witless and sordid PhUosophasters of our 
present Age. And if these cunning Sophisters shall 
here reply ; that I drew this Sense of mine ex Tra- 
duce^ or by way of Propagation, as being bom of 
Parents exceeding Pious and Religious ; I demand, 
how it came to pass, that I drew not Calvinism also 
in along with it ? For both my Father and Uncle, 
and so also my Mother, were all earnest followers 
of Cahin, But these Things I pass; since men 
Atheistically disposed cannot so receive them, as 
I from an inward Feeling speak them.* 

These and kindred revelations impress me 
with the awfulness — and I use the word 
deliberately — of the responsibility of the 
Head-master of a great School such as Eton, 
or indeed any School, in the knowledge that 



just such agitated young minds are constantly 
being placed under their supervision and 
influence. 

Coincident with his rejection of the pater- 
nal Calvinism, in re predestination, was a 
like rejection of paternal plans for his life- 
occupation. Not only his opinions but his 
career he decided for himself. His father 
evidently wished him to enter on some active 
work-a-day profession, as a road to wealth 
and position. But the son answered — as we 
learn from the Epistle-dedicatory of his 
Poems — 

* Your early Encomiums of Learning and Fhilo- 
sophie did so fire my credulous [= believing] Youth 
with the desire of the knowledge of things, that your 
After-advertisements, how contemptible Leaniing 
would prove without Riches, and what a piece of 
Unmannerlinesse and Incivility it would be held to 
seem wiser then them that are more wealthy and 
powerfull, could never yet restrain my mind from 
her first pursuit, nor quicken my attention to the 
affiiirs of this World. But this bookish disease, let it 
make me as much poor as it will, it shall never make 
me the Icsse just' — (p. 4.) 

His father evidently acquiesced; and, 
indeed later, when he visited his son at 
Christ's College and saw him surrounded 
with his books, he told him he was occupied 
in ' an angelical way.' Nor need there have 
been any shadow of fear of poverty. From 
the outset he was well-provided for, and 
onward inherited a considerable fortune. So 
that self-dedicated to ' high thinking ' and 
noble-living, as with Wordsworth in an after- 
generation, he found abundant and unez> 
pected friends and means, without need of' 
the greater Poefs 'Stampoffice' drudgery, 
in person or by deputy. He never had — 
any more than Wordsworth — a doubt of the 
rightness of the mode of life he had chosen. 

He remained three years at Eton. He then 
proceeded — in 1631 — in his seventeenth 
year, to Cambridge University. His admis- 
sion-entry to Christ's CoH^e there, runs 
thus: — 
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*Decemb. 3i«. 1631 

Henricus More, filius Alezandri, natus Grant* 
hamiae in agro Lincolinensi, Uteris institutus Etonse 
a Mro Harrison, anno setatis 17^^. admissus est 
Pensionarius minor sub Mro GelL'^ 

The word 'pensionarius' meant one who 
paid a pensio or rent for rooms in College, 
as distinguished from the higher 'noblemen ' 
and 'fellow-commoners,' and the humbler 
' sizars.' 

It is to be noted that John Milton was 
still in attendance at this College ; so that a 
memorandum in one of More's Works, in the 
Vestry Library at Grantham, is doubtless 
true, that ' he was acquainted with Milton.' 

His tutor was William Chappell — who had 
also the distinction of having acted in a like 
capacity to the great Hebraist, John Light- 
foot, and others of after-repute. ' 

We are again enabled to see him at this 
period from his 'Praefetio,' as follows :• — 

* Endued as I was with these Principles, that is 
to say, a firm and unshaken Belief of the Existence 
of GOD, as also of his unspotted Rightecmsness and 
perfect Goodnas, that he is a God infinUdy Good, as 
well as infinitely Great ; (and what other would any 
Person, that b not doltish or superstitious, eyer admit 

00 at the Command of my Uncle, to whose Care my 
Father had committed me, having spent about three 
Years at Mton, I went to Cambridge; recommended 
to the Care of a Person both learned and pious, and, 
what I was not a little soUicitous about, not at all a 
Calvinist ; but a Tktour most skil/ul and vigilant : 
Who presently after the very first Salutation and 
Discourse with me, ask'd me, whether I had a Dis- 
cemment of Things Good and Evil? To which, 
answering in somewhat a low Voice, I said ; I hope 

1 have: When at the same Time I was Conscious to 
my self, that I had, from my very Soul, a most 
strong Sense and savoury Discrimination, as to all 



1 The Rer. Dr. Cartmdl, Muter of Christ's Coilese, was 
good enough to ikrour me with this, as also with the long Latin 
Epitaph by More (see the Poems, pu ao6). By the way, the 
authority for asngning this epitaph to Mem is Ward, p. 190, 
where he names several of his Pupils, among others. Sir John 
Finch and Sir Thomas Bains, herein celebrated 

s e.^, Robert Gouge (Calamy's Account, s. m.\ Dr. Clark 
(Tumor's Grantham, pi X76), Owen Stockton (Sam. Clarke's 
Lives, 1683, p. z86). See Appendix A to this Introduction for 
notice of CJhappell and Milton. ' Pages 8-zi. 



those Matters. Notwithstanding, the mean while, 
a mighty and almost immoderate Thirst after Know- 
ledge possess'd me throughout; especially for that 
which was Natural; and above all others, that which 
was said to dive into the deepest Cause of Things, 
and Aristotle calls the first and highest Philosophy, or 
Wisdom, 

* After which when my prudent and pious Tiitour 
observed my Mind to be infiam'd, and carried with 
so eager and vehement a Career ; He ask'd me on a 
certain Time, why I was so above Measure intent upon 
my Studies; that is to say, for what End I was so? 
Suspecting, as I suppose, that there was only at the 
Bottom a certain Itch, or Hunt after Vain-glory ; and 
to become, by this means, some Famous Philosopher 
amongst those of my own Standing. But I answered 
briefly, and that firom my very Heart ; That I may 
know. But, young Man, What is the Reason, saith 
he again, that you so earnestly desire to know Things f 
To which I instantly retum'd ; / desire, I say, so 
earnestly to know. That I may know. For even at 
that Time, the Knowledge <3li natural and divine 
Things, seem*d to me the highest Pleasure and Fdi^ 
city imaginsMe. 

' Thus then persuaded, and esteeming it what was 
highly Fit, I immerse my self over Head and Ears 
in the Study oi Philosophy, promising a most wonder- 
ful Happiness to my self in it Aristotle therefore, 
Cardan, Julius Scaliger, and other Philosophers of 
the greatest Note, I very diligently peruse. In 
which, the Truth is, though I met here and there 
with some things wittily and acutely, and sometimes 
also solidly spoken; yet the most seem'd to me 
either so false or uncertain, or else so obvious and 
trivial, that I look'd upon my self as having plainly 
lost my time in the Reading of such Authors, And 
to speak all in a Word, Those almost whole Four 
Years which I spent in Studies of this kind, as to 
what ooncem'd those Matters which I chiefly desired 
to be satisfied about, (for as to the Existence of a God, 
and the Duties of Morality, I never had the least 
Doubt) ended in nothing, in a manner, but mere 
Scepticism, Which made me that, as my manner 
was, (for I was wont to set down the present State of 
my Mind, or any Sense of it that was warmer or 
deeper than ordinary, in some short Notes, whether 
in Verse or Prose ; and that also in English, Greek, 
or Latin) it made me, I say, that as a perpetual 
Record of the Thing, I oompos'd of eight Verses, 
which is called 'ATopfa, and is to be found inserted 
in the end of my Second Philosophical Volume, vis. 

OtK fyywr tM^v dfd i 66ofAopot, cbii rts tlpu. Sec 
[To this purpose, as translated admirably by the 
Author hunseif,] 
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Nor whuue, nor who / am, poor Wretch I know I: 
Noryety O Madness I Whither / must goe : 
But in Griefs crooked Claws fast held I lie; 
And live, I think, by force tug^d to and fro. 
Asleep or wake all one. O Father Jove, 
' Tis brave, we Mortals live in Clouds like thee. 
Lies, Night-dreams, empty Toys, Fear, fatal Love, 
This is my Lift : I nothing else do see. 

'And these things happened to me before that I 
had taken any Degree in the University, * 

J He took his degree of A.B. in 1635 : pro- 
\ceeded A.M. in 1638: was chosen Fellow 
\and Tutor — gaining pupils who later dis- 
tinguished themselves : was ordained Deacon 
jame year, and Priest in 164 1. In 1642 
he was instituted and inducted to the liv- 
ing of Ingoldsby in Lincolnshire — the 
* living ' being the property of his father. His 
name occurs once — and I believe only 
once — ^in the Ingoldsby Register; so that 
he was non-resident In his own stately 
way he admitted that whether from his 
^inward voice' or otherwise, he was not 
one for the Pulpit or to sway an audience 
lesser or larger by personal address. He 
returned from Ingoldsby almost immediately 
after his institution, to his College of Christ's; 
and there imdisturbed by the commotions 
of the Civil War, as uninterfered with by the 
Government of Cromwell, he serenely lived 
out his appointed term as a life-long student 
The dates and data furnished, cover 
nearly the entire Facts — apart from hi^ suc- 
cessive books — of his * Life,' so much w^ he 
a recluse and meditator rather than actor. 

Of his 'manner of life' in training and 
disciplining himself we are once more in- 
formed in his * Praefatio' thus :^ — 

'After taking my Degree, to pass over and omit 
abundance of things ; I designing not here the 
Draught of my own Life (though some, and those 
very Famous Men too, have done that before me ; 
y and Cardan hath given so exact an Account of his 
own Writings, that he hath not so much as omitted 
those that were spoiled by the Urine of a Cat) but 
only a brief Introduction for the better Understand- 



1 Pages 11.15. 



ing the Occasion of writing my First Book ; It fell 
out truly very Happily for me, that I suffered so great 
a Disappointment in my Studies, For it made me 
seriously at last begin to think with my self ; whether 
the Knowledge of things was really that Supreme Feti- 
city of Man ; or something Greater and more Divine 
was : Or, supposing it to be so, whether it was to be 
acquired by such an Eagerness and Intentness in the 
reading of Authors, and Contemplating of Things ; 
or by the Purging of the Mi$ui from all sorts of Vices 
whatsoever: Especially having begun to read now 
the Platonick Writers, Marsilius Ftcinus, I^otinus 
himself, Mercurius Trismegistus ; and the Mystical 
Divines ; among whom there was frequent mention 
y made of the Purification of the Soul^ and of the 
Purgative Course that is previous to tB^ Illumino' 
live; as if the Person that expected to have his 
Mind illuminated of God, was to endeavour after 
the Highest Purity. 

' But amongst all the Writings of this kind there 
was none, to speak the Truth, so pierced and affected 
me, as that Golden little Book, with which Luther is 
also said to have been wonderfully taken, t«i. Theo- I 
logia Germanica: Though several Symptoms, even f 
at that time, seem'd ever and anon to occar to me, 
of a certain deep Melancholy ; as also no slight 
Errors in Matters of Philosophy, But tiukt which 
he doth so mightily inculcate, viz. TheU we should 
thoroughly put off, and extinguish our own proper 
Will ; that being thus Dead to our selves, we may Hve 
alone unto God, and do all things whatsoever by his 
Instinct or plenary Permission ; was so Connatural, 
as it were, and agreeable to my most intimate Reason 
and Conscience, that I could not of any thing whatso- 
ever be more clearly or certainly convinced. Whidi 
Sense yet (that no one may here use that dnll and 
idle Expression, Quales legimus, Tales evadimms, SmcJk 
as toe read. Such we are) that truly Golden Book did 
not then first implant in my Soul, but struck and 
rouz'd it, as it were, out of Sleep in me : Which it 
did verily as in a Moment, or Uie twinkling of an 
Eye. But after that the Sense and Comdousness of 
this great and plainly Divine Duty, was thus awakend 
in me ; Good God ! what Struglings and Conflicts 
followed presently between this Divine Principle and 
the AnimcU Nature! For since I was most firmly 
pers waded, not only concerning the Existence ofGod^ 
but also of His Absolute both Goodness and P»mer^ 
and of His most real Will that we should be perfect^ 
even as our Father which is in Heaven is perfect; 
there was no room left for any Tergiversation ; but a 
necessity of immediately entiing the lists, and of 
using all possible Endeavours, that our own Wm, bjt 
whidi we relish our selves, and what beloi^ to 11% 
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in things as well of the Soul as of the Body^ might 
be opposed, destroy dt annikUated ; that so the Divine 
Will alone, with the New Birth, may retnve and 
grow up in us. And, if I may here freely speak my 
Mind, before this Conflict between the Divine Will, 
and our awn proper Will or Self-Love, there can no 
certain Signs appear to us of this New Birth at alL 
But this Conflict is the very Punctum saliens, ox First 
Motion of the New Life or Birth begun in us. As to 
other Performances, whether of Morality or Religion, 
arising from mere Self-Love, let them be as Specious 
or Goodly as you please, they are at best but as 
Preparations, or the more refin'd Exercises of a sort 
of Theological Hobbianisme, 

* But there is nothing that the Animal Man dreads 
so much as this Conflict : And he lo<^ npon it as a 
piece of mere Eolly and Madness, to attempt any 
thing that is not for his own Self-interest ; or that is 
not to be accomplish'd by his own proper Strength 
and Reason. And therefore the Old Man ; while it 
doth but exercise, all this time, its own nature divers 
ways, and adjusts it self to outward multifarious 
Opinions and Practices in Religion, and bends and 
winds it self about this way and that way ; is still a 
mere Serpent, the mere Old Man; as a Dunghil, 
turn it into what Shapes and Postures you will, still 
remains a DunghiL The Divine Seed alone is that 
which is acceptable unto God ; and the sole invin- 
cible Basis of all true Religion. The Revelation, 
through the Divitu Grace, of which Heavenly and 
sincere Principle in my self, immediately occasioned, 
that all my other Studies, in comparison of this, 
became vile and of no Account : And that insatiable 
Desire and Thirst of mine after the Knowledge of 
things was wholly almost extinguished in me ; as 
being sollidtous now, about nothing so much as a 
more full Union with this Divine and Coelestial Prin- 
ciple, the inward flowing Well-spring oi Life eternal : 
With the most fervent Prayers breathing often unto 
God, that he would be pleas'd thoroughly to set me 
free from the dark Chains, and this so sordid Cap- 
tivity of my own Will, 

* But here openly to declare the Thing as it was ; 
. When this inordinate Desire after the Knowledge of 
, things was thus allayed in me, and I aspir'd after 

nothing but this sole Purity and Simplicity of Mind, 
there shone in upon me daily a greater Assurance 
than ever I could have expected, even of those things 
' which before I had the greatest Desire to know: In- 
somuch that within a few Years, I was got into a 
most Joyous and iMcid State of Mind; and such 
plainly as is ineffable ; though, according to my 
Custom, I have endeavoured to express it, to my 
Power, in another Stanna of Eight Verses, both in | 
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Sense and Title answering in a way of direct Oppo- 
sition unto the Former ; Which is call'd (as that 
*kTopla, Inviousness and Emptiness, so this) l&iwopla. 
Fulness and Perviousness, * 

It is impossible altogether to pass by this 
urgent and most sincere writing but none the 
less egregiously misdirected treatment of 
himself. So to denounce this body of ours — 
God's own temple — ^and so to deem it right 
and obligatory to ' oppose, destroy, annihi- 
late' our own Will — God's magnificent dower 
to man — was to err in fundamentals, whilst 
to thus calumniate even fallen human nature 
as ' dunghill,' and all the rest of his false- 
witness against himself, was to be led cap- 
tive by mere theological (not Scriptural) 
figments. One marvels that whilst More 
resisted the error — as he regarded it — of his 
father's Predestination, he should have so 
abjectly accepted vulgar inferences (not 
exegeses) firom misunderstood and muti- 
lated texts. It is a sorrowful, a tragical 
spectacle altogether; and, nevertheless, so 
splendid was the aspiration and actual 
attainment that we cannot altogether con- 
demn. 

The flower of his finest, subtlest, most 
inner thought and emotion went into his 
Verse. His little Epigrams (so called) of 
'Aff-opia and EwropCa seem to have been 
written when he was in his teens. Among 
his 'Occasional Poems' are contributions 
in 1632, 1633, i635,» 1637, 1638, 1640, 
1 64 1, to the University Collections. It 
is noteworthy that within a year of his 
entry at Christ's College he contributed to 
the ' Anthologia in Regia Exanthema,' and ^ 
to * Rex Redux' the year after. Still more 
noteworthy that he was one of the verse- 
mourners for Edward King, the * Lycidas ' of ^ 
Milton. These were merely 'Occasional.' 
But in 1640 he girded up himself for a great 

1 Since his Occasional Poems were issued, a friend has sent 
tts others from an overlooked University Collection. They 
will be found in Appendixes to this Introduction. 
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utterance of what was deepest in him, as he 
thus tells : * — 

' But to reach now at length the Scope I drive at ; 
Not content with this short Epigram^ I did after- 
wards, about the Beginning of the Year 1640^ com- 
prise the chief SpecuUUions and Experitnces I fell into, 
by persisting in the Enterprise before mention'd, in a 
pretty full Poem call'd Psyckaatna^ or the Ltfe of the 
Soul : Stir'd up to it, I believe, by some Heavenly 
Impulse oiMind; since I did it at that time with no 
other Design, than that it should remain by me a 
private Record of the Semaiions and Experiences of 
my own Soul, ' 

His Biographer continues : ^ — 

*This was the Occasion of his Writing that Jirst 
Part of his Book of Poems. Which that it might lie 
the better conceal'd, he tells us next, how darkly and 
obscurely it was in several respects composed by him. 
And afterwaxds he gives an Account of his adding 
the rest, some at one time, and some at another; 
and then proceeds to a short List of all his IVriHngs 
whatsoever, with the Tisnes and Occasions of them. 
Which with the entire Preface would be highly worth 
the Knowledge of the English Reader^ if proper to 
be given in this Place.* 

Somewhat exclusive and discursive cer- 
tainly is Ward's further account — half-trans- 
lating, half-supplying — yet to the sympathetic 
reader it has a fkscinating interest Accord- 
ingly I venture to give it in extenso:^ — 

'I shall only advertise the Reader farther. That 
though this first Poem of the Life of the Soul was 
written in the Year 1640^ when the Author was 
Wtween 25 and s6 Years of Age ; yet with some 
more that he added concerning the Immortality, and 
both against the Sleep and Unity of Souls, it came 
not out tiU 1642, and then he tells us, at the Instiga- 
tion of some Learned and Pious PriencU, to whom he 
had in private acddenlally shew*d them. Nay, for 
that^rr/ Piece, he several times, it seems, thought of 
burning it, Ust il should fall into the Hands of others. 
But Providence design'd not that such a Jewel, with 
the rest that follow'd, should be lost to the World ; 
and so ordered the Matter, as we have seen, other- 
wise. And these were to be the First-fruits, or 
Primordia of his Studies; and a Pledge of his future 
Performances, 
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' If any shall be here curious to enquire into the 
more particular extent of his tJi/m paauas Anmos, or 
those few Years wherein he arriv'd to so •<ii»ir»*>U 
a Degree both of Life and Knowledge, and such a 
Divine State of Joy consequent upon them ; I can 
assure him on Very good Grounds, or fiom the Author 
himself, that it was the Space of between 3 and 4 
Years. This short time of Holy DiscipHm and Com^ 
flict, let him in, it seems, to wonderful Commumicei^ 
tions; and opened, as it were, the Gates dl Paradise 
to Him. 

*Couceming which matter, it is not, I oonceive, 
for any that have, not had some very oonsidenible 
Experiences of this kind to make a true Judgment : 
Nor will I my self pretend to a sufficient KnoaUodge 
or Experience of it But it is not, I should think, 
difficult to apprehend ; That a Man having once 
rescued himself from the Obliquity and Captiviiy of 
his own Self-mil and Self love, and got, so fiv as 
even this Life suffers, from the Bondage «f Corrupt 
tion, into the Glorious Liberty if the Children of God ; 
into a high State of Virtue and Ditfine Purity^ with 
a most Free, Noble, Intelligent, and Universal Love 
of God, and of the whole Creation : I say, it is not 
difficult to conceive, that the Life of such a Person, 
especiaUy of a Person of the Doctor's Farts and 
Constitution, must needs be very highly Jeyoms and 
Blessed, A Heart loosed from it self, is like a Ship 
sailing in the midst of the Seas : And we having re- 
covered our selves into the due Love of God^ and of 
one another, to a State of FreeeUmt and InmocoMcy ; 
what remains, but to live in a most unspeakable 
Peace, Liberty and Felicity for evermore ? 

' Such will exult in GOD, in this Divine Life com- 
municated to them, and in all Creatures: Whose 
Numbers, Orders, Happinesses, and Extent^ with the 
IVorhs of Providence in the Universe at large, are 
unspeakable and unknowable ; but will be shrewdly 
guess'd at, and most magnificently conceived o( by 
Men oithis Character: And indeed even PkiioupJfy 
it self doth present us with admirable and astonishing 
Prospects of them. 

' This then was the Blissful and Glorious Isaac of 
the Doctor's so sincere and Heroical Enterprise, in 
the freeing of his Sotil from Sin and Se^; it was 
excellent Wisdom ; and that sudden, in a manner, 
and unexpected ; a clear ^Ethereal sort of Tempera- 
ment of Body and of Mind ; a gladsome and even 
Enthusiastich Sense of Joy, in the Hature, Works 
and Providence of GOD ; with a most stable TVmtk 
and Rectitude of Nature as to himself. Nor can any 
deny, but that all these are the noblest Joints and 
Attainments of Religion ; the highest and most 
perfect Exercises of it ; and that, according to oar 
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Powers, we are all of us oblig'd to aspire after this 
Sincerity and Virfut. 

* Let me only add now, with respect to that Poetical 
Description of hb, touching the so high CenfUct and 
Victory in Himself (which to its useful and pious 
Seriousness hath all the Art and Elegancy added* 
that an incomparable Piece of Diviru Poetry^ writ in 
that way, can be embelish'd or adom*d with) what 
he speaks of that matter in another Place thus. 

' But being well advis'd, both by the Dictates of 
my own Conscience, and clear Information of those 
Holy Oracles which we all deservedly r e v e rence ; 
that God reserves his choicest Secrets for the purest 
Minds ; and that it is Uncleanness of Spirit, not dis' 
tance oi Flace^ that dissevers us from the Deity ; I 
was fully convinced, that tme HoHness was the only 
safe Entrance into Divine Knowledge* And having 
an unshaken Belief of the Existence of God, and of 
his Will that we should be holy even as i^ is holy ; 
Nothing that is truly Sinful, could appear to me 
unconquerable, assisted by sudi a Power : Which 
urged me therefore seriously to set my self to the 
Task. Of the Experiences and Events of which 
Enterprise my %d and yl Canio of the Ufe of the 
Soul is a real and faithful Record, 

* So that this Great Person hath, we see, in a 
Measure, and in some of the most concerning In- 
stances of it, presented his own Li/f and Picture to 
the World. Which though he hath done in little, 
or, as it were, in Afiniature, and could not be pre- 
vaird upon to enlarge ; yet am I glad, for my part, 
that he hath drawn the Effigies so fieir as he hath. 
And we may perceive by his Lcetissimum, Lmcidis' 
simumque Animct statum, &• plane inefadilem^ his 
most Incidf joyous, and unspeakable State of Afind^ 
with such other Intimations up and down in his 
Writings, that there was assuredly something not a 
little Extraordinary in His Character. For the rest; 
Whoever would obtain a more complete Draught of 
Dr. More, he must have it from his IVorks ; as those 
that are the truest P our t ra i cture of his Spirit, It 
was his own Expression indeed* that if any Man had 
written, his Works would best >shew to all intelligent 
Readers what he was. And perhaps never Person 
wrote more the Sentiments of his own Mind, or hath 
more truly represented the fr«e and absolute Results 
of his own Reason and Conscience to the World 
than He himself hath done. 

^ I have writ, saith he, e^er no Copy but the Eternal 
Characters of the Mind of Man, and the known Phoe- 
nomena of Nature. And again ; I borrvufd them not 
from Books, but fetched them from the Nature of the 
thing it self, and indelible Ideas of the Soul of Man. 
And once more ; In his Epistle Dedicatory before 



the Immortality of the Soul, he tells that noble Lord, 
that He can without vanity Profess, that what he offers 
to him, is the genuine Result of his own anxious and 
thoughtful Mind, no old Stuff purloifid or borrvu^d 
from other Writers.* 

Throughout I am reminded of a still 
greater man and poet of our own era; for 
nowhere so much as in Henry Mors do 
we find that self-contained and almost preter- 
human sense of the grandeur of the human 
intellect as exemplified in himself, that ex- 
posed William Wordsworth to miscon- 
struction as though it were poor vanity or 
conceit Ellis Yarnall (of America) has 
put the thing admirably in his 'Reminis- 
cences,' where he describes the great Poet's 
reading Professor Reed's Introduction to 
his ' Selections ' from his Poems. ' He 
made,' he says, ' but little comment on your 
notice of him. Occasionally he would say, 
as he came to a particular fact, "That's 
quite correct f or, after reading a quotation 
from his own works, he would add, "That's 
from my writings." These quotations he 
read in a way that much impressed me ; it 
seemed almost as if he was awed by the 

GREATNESS OF HIS OWN POWER, THE GIFTS 
WITH WHICH HE HAD BEEN ENDOWED.'^ 

The same impression is inevitable in read- 
ing More, even in his casual sayings, and 
deepeningly as you ponder his Poetry. Of 
the former, take this from Ward with his own 
elucidatory words :* — 

. ' The Doctor in his Book of Ethicks speaks of 
some that, by a Divine Sort of Fate, are Virtuous 
and Good; and this is to a very great and Heroical 
Degree. And the same may seem by him to be in- 
timated elsewhere, as coming into this World rather 
for the Good of others, and by a Divine force, than 
through their own proper fault or any necessary and 
immediate Congruity of their Natures. All which is 
agreeable to that Opinion of Plato : That some descend 
hither to declare the Being and Nature of the Gods ; 

1 Grosart's Wordsworth's Prose Works, voL uL p. 484 
(3 Vols. 8vo, Z876). 
•Page 34. 
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and for the greater Health, Purity, and Perfection of 
this Lower World. 

' I will not say, that the Great Person I here write 
of, was of this sort : But this, I think, may notwith- 
standing be af&rm'd ; that he seemed to act or appear 
as one of these. And it was once his own Expres- 
« sion (yet free and unaffected) of himself ; Thai he had 
as a fiery Arrow been shot into the World ; and he 
hoped, that he had hit the Mark, And certainly that 
noble T^ecU and Activity which was in him, was not a 
little Extraordinary. He was truly in his time a 
burning and a shining Light : And there were not 
a few that did and do rejoice in it.* 

Be it noted that in the preceding, the rebel 
against his father's theological 'Predestina- 
tion ' affirms an ethical predestination. 

Again : ^ — 

' The Dr. had always a great care to preserve His 
Body as a well-strung Instrument to His Soul, that 
so diey might be both in Tune, and make due Musick 
and Harmony together. His Body, he said, seemed 
built for a Hundred Years, if he did not over-debilitate 
it with his Studies, But with respect to these I have 
also heard him say, That it was almost a Wonder to 
him at times, that he had not long before then fired, (as 
he express'd it) his little World about him : And that 
he thought, there were not many that could have bom 
that high Warmth and Activity of Thoughtfulness, 
and intense Writing, that he himself had done; Or 
to that purpose. And there was one Thing fiurther 
Observable, which he would sometimes speak of; 
That after all his Study, and Depth of Thought in the 
Day'time ; when he came to sleep {more especially when 
Young) he had a strange sort of Narcotick Power (as 
his Word was) that drew him to it; and he wcu no 
sooner, in a manner, laid in his Bed, but the Falling 
of a House would scarce wake him : When yet early in 
the Morning he was wont to awake usually into an 
immediate unexpressible Life and Vigour ; with all 
his Thoughts and Notions raying {z& I may so speak) 
about him, as Beams surrounding the Centre from 
whence they all Proceed.' 

Once more :* — 

* I say {breaks he out in a Place of it) that a Free, 
Divine, UnvversalUd Spirit is worth all. How 
l<nfely, how Magnificent a State is the Soul of Man 
in, when the Life of God inactuating her, shoots 
her along with himself through Heaven and Earth ; 
makes her Unite with, and after a Sort feel her 
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self animaU the whole Worid, <Srv. This b to be 
become Dei-form, to be thus suspended, (not by 
Imagination, but by Union oi Life ; Kiwrpoo tchr^ 
ffVPd^l^imL, Joining Centres with God) and by a 
sensible Touch to be held up from the clotty dark 
Personality of this Compacted Body. Here is Love, 
here is Freedom, here is Justice and Equity in the 
Super-essential Causes of them. He that is here 
looks upon All things as One ; and on himself, if he 
can then Mind himself, as a part of the Whole. 

' And after much more both oi Zeal and THumph, 
he goes on thus ; 

' Nor am I out oi my Wits, as some may fondly 
interpret me in this Divine Freedom. But the Love 
of God compeiVd me. Nor am I at all, Philaletkes, 
Enthusiastical. For God doth not ride me as a 
Horse, and guide me I know not whither my self; 
but converseth with me as a Friend; and qpeaks to 
me in such a Dialect as I understand fully, and can 
make others understand, that have not made Ship- 
wrack of the Faculties that God hath given them, by 
Superstition or Sensuality: For with such I cannot 
converse, because they do not converse with God; 
but only pity them, or am angry with them, as I am 
Merry and Pleasant with Thee. For God hath per^ 
mitted to me all these things ; and I have it under 
the Broad Seal of Heaven. Who dare Charge me ? 
God doth acquit me. For he hath made me foil 
Lord of the Four Elements ; and hath constituted 
me Emperour of the World. I am in the Fire of 
Choler, and am not bum'd ; in the Water of Phlegm, 
and am not drown'd ; in the Airy Sdnguine, and yet 
not blown away with every blast of transient Pleasuie, 
or vain Doctrines of Men ; I descend also into the 
sad Earthly Melancholy, and yet am not buried 6rom 
the Sight of my God. I am, Philalethes, (tboagh I 
dare say thou takest me for no Bird of Paradise) 
Incola Colli in Terrd, an Inhabitant of Partidise and 
Heaven upon Earth. — I sport with the Beasts of tlie 
Earth ; die Lion licks my Hand like a Spaniel ; and 
the Serpent sleeps upon my Lap, and stings me not. 
I play virith the Fowb of Heaven ; and the Biids of 
the Air sit Singing on my Fbt — All these things are 
true in a Sober Sense. And the Dispensation I live 
in, is more Happiness above all measure, than if thoa 
could*st call down the Moon so near thee, by thy 
Magick Charms, that thou mayst kiss her, as she is 
said to have kissed Endymeon; or oouldst stc^ tlie 
Course of the Sun ; or which is all one, with one 
Stamp of thy Foot stay the Motion of the Eaitib. 

' I will conclude with a Passage he hath before. 

* He that is come hither, God hath taken him to 
be his own Familiar Friend: And though he nwaks 
to others aloof off, in Outward Religions and 
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Parables; yet he leads this Man by the Hand, teach- 
ing him intelligible Documents upon all the Objects 
of his Providence; speaks to him plainly in his own 
Language ; sweetly insinuates himself, and possesseth 
all his FaculHeSt Understanding, Reason and Memory. 
This is the Darling of God ; and a Prince amongst 
Men ; far above the Dispensation of either Miracle 
or Prophesie.^ 

Further:^ — 

' HE had spent, he said to one, many Happy Days 
in his Chamber; And that his Labours were to him 
often in looking back upon them, as an Aromatick 
Field, So sweet and pleasing a Fruit did they yield 
to him ; and so satisfied was his Mind in the Con- 
templation of them. 

' And it is here worthy of special Remark, what He 
said likewise, upon another Occasion, of Himself; 
as I had it from those that were then present. 
When some in the Company were speaking with 
Regret of the Time they had lost, or how they would 
act if it was to be all passed over again ; He replied, 
(and it was not many Years before he died) That if 
he was to live his whole time over again, he would do 
jvatf/or the main, as he had done. Which is such an 
egregious Attestation to his Piety and Conduct; and 
such an Applause of Conscience to its own Actions, 
and that for a whole Life; as is not, I believe we 
shall all agree, to be easily met with. 

' There were some, as he expressed it, amongst the 
Spiritualists, that would have had him, he thought, to 
go up upon a Stall, and from thence preach to the People, 
But in the telling of this, he broke out into this High 
and Extraordinary Expression; I have measured 
my self from the Height to the Depth ; and know what 
I can do, and what I ought to do, and I do it. But 
the Air, the Person told me, and Gesture with which 
he said it, was so Noble and Unaffected ; that he 
knew not which most to admire, the Thing it self, or 
the Manner of speaking it. 

Again :^ — 

'It was not for nothing that Extraordinary Ex- 
pression fell so Emphatically from his Pen, Entkus, 
Triumph, Numb. 53. / profess, I stand amazed, 
while I consider the ineffable Advantage of a Mind 
thus submitted to the Divine Will; how calm, how 
comprehensive, how quick and sensible she is, how 
free, how sagacious, of how tender a Touch aif</ Judg- 
ment she is in all things* 

Finally here : ^ — 
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'FOR Purify; Doubtless he had arrived to the 
Highest Measures and degrees of it. You may see 
his Description of this Virtue also in his Enthusias- 
nms THumphatus, as well as in the Place of his 
Mystery of Godliness before referr'd to. Understand- 
ing by it a due Moderation and Rule over all the Joys 
and Pleasures of the Flesh : bearing so strict an Hand, 
and having so watchful an Eye over their Subtil 
Enticements and Allurements, and that firm and 
loyal Affection to that Idea i^Coelestial Beauty set up 
in our Minds, thcU neither the Pains of the Body, nor 
the Pleasures of the Animal Life, shall ever work us 
below our Spiritual Happiness, and all the competible 
'Enjojrments of that Life that is truly Divine. 

'And this undoubtedly was his own most true 
State, His Body was for its part not Unsuitable to 
his Mind, Temperance and Devotion, Charity and 
Humility, seem to have refined his Nature and inmost 
Spirits, to an Extraordinary Pitch of Sanctity and 
Purity, This, saith he to Eugenius, (speaking of 
the State of Virtue he was under) is that true 
Chjrmical Fire, that hath purged my Soul, and 
purified it ; and hath Chrystaliz'd it into a bright 
Throne, and shifting Habitation of the Divine 
Majesty.' 

Turning similarly to his Poetry, the most 
casual reader will be struck by touches of 
self-portraiture declarative of the same Words- 
worthian consciousness of his largeness of 
soul and intellectual strength. Adaperhtram 
libri, — let these speak for themselves : — 

' The just and constant man, a multitude 
Set upon mischief cannot him constrain 
To do amisse by all their uprores rude ; 
Not for a tyrants threat will he ere stain 
His inward honour. The rough Adrian 
Tost with unquiet winds doth nothing move 
His steddy heart. Much pleasure he doth gain 
To see the glory of his Master Jove, 
When his drad darts with hurrying light through all do 
rove. 

' If Heaven and Earth should rush with a great noise, 
He fearlesse stands ; he knows whom he doth trust, 
Is confident of his souls after joyes, 
Though this vain bulk were grinded into dust. 
Strange strength resideth in the soul that 'sjust. 
She feels her power how't commands the sprite 
Of the low man, vigorously finds she must 
Be independent of such feeble might. 
Whose motions dare not 'pear before her awfull sight.' 

(p. 84, St. 12, 13.) 

Again: — 

' But sooth to say though my triumphant Muse 
Seemeth to vaunt as in got victory. 
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And with puissant stroke the head to bniixe 
Of her stiflfe foe, and daxe his phantasie, 
C^Mive his reason, dead each faculty : 
Yet in ker ulfso strong a force withstands 
That of her self a/raid, she'll mft aby. 
Nor keep the field. She'll lall by her own hand 
As Ajax once laid Ajax dead upon the strand.' 

(p. 87. St. 39.) 

Once more : — 

' Hence, hence unhallowed ears and hearts more hard 
Then winter clods iaax froze with Northern wind. 
But most of all, foul tongue I thee discard 
That blamest all that thy dark strait'ned mind. 
Cannot conceive : But that no blame thou find ; 
Whate're my pregnant Muse brings forth to light, 
She'll not acknowledge to be of her kind. 
Till Eagle-like she turn them to the sight 
Of the etemall Word, all deckt with glory bright. 

' Strange sights do straggle in my restlesse thoughts, 
.\nd lively forms with orient colours clad 
Walk in my boundUsse mind, as men ybrought 
Into some spacious room, who when they've had 
A turn or two, go out, although unbad. 
All these I see and know, but entertain 
None to my friend but who's most sober sad ; 
Although, the time my roof doth them contain 
Their presence doth possesse me till they out again.' 

(p. 91, St. 1, 2.) 

Further : — 

' Yet doth the soul of such like forms discourse. 
And finden fiault at this deficiency. 
And rightly term this better and that worse ; 
Wherefore the measure is our own Idet, 
Which th' humane soul in her own self doth see. 
And sooth to sayen when ever she doth strive 
To find pure truths her ewn profundity 
She enters, in her self doth deeply dive; 
From thence attempts each essence rightly to descrive.' 

(p. Ill, st 39.) 

Thus realizing within himself the ^ height 
and depth ' of the human soul — his own, the 
measure and type of both to himself — 
Henry More combined withal a touching 
personal humility, and was eager to ' serve ' 
and to communicate. I think of him in 
Christ's College and in the University as a 
Knight of the Red-Cross shield, leading a 
pure white life unstained and unstainable as 
the light It is well that so many sat at his 
feet and welcomed his books; for if ever 
man has been a saint on earth and the in- 



carnation of his own ideal, it was this Mystic 
and Christian-Platonist 

I do not attempt so much as an enumera- 
tion of his manifold prose Writiogy. That 
were out-of-place in an Introductioii to his 
Verse. Suffice it that they grew out of two 
main things, (a) His Meditativeness on 
human nature — with himself in all the 
subtleties of a natively subtle intellect and 
emotional temperament, for text; (^) jiis 
omn iyorqus reading j^jJgyM^ — m misg^l- 



laneous and odd as Robert Burton' s, an d^as 
va ned and un expect edas tiKfUfS Fumut's, 

>ugh, sooth to say, without either's fusing 
and transfusing ficunilty. From the former 
— as I think — ^you have in his most fimtastic 
speculations and inferences, substantive 
additions to high philosophical thou^t and 
darts of insight into intellectual and spiritual 
problems that are like intuition. From the 
latter, you have throughout, if not l*»«mmg 
in the highest and exactest sense, extra- 
ordinary extent of reading and recollection. 
One must smile at his Cabbalistical-Hebraistic 
lorTluRTcr^^ 

pfieoes ' and 'visions/ as of the Apocalypse : 
but you will never read a book of his without 
coming on original thinking illustrated by re- 
condite quotations. His much * reading' 
(or learning) was drawn on inevitably from 
his manifold attacks and opponents— -as 
Descartes — Dr. Joseph Beaumont — John 
Butler, B.D.— Thomas Vaughan— H. Stubbe 
— Sir Matthew Hale — Richard Haytef. His 
' Cabbalistical ' reveries (not to call them 
' vagaries ') sent him a-searching in wasteful 
places. Many a forgotten folio had the 
dust blown from it by this eager inquirer. 
Must it be owned that he saw through his 
spectacles in all such reading, rather than 
through his own * cleare eyen ' I 

That our Worthy sequestered himself so 
absolutely was of his own choice; for he 
had abundant opportunities of acquiring 
important and influential public positions. 
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Ward tells us this garrulously yet with fine 
touches, as thus : ^ — 

' Truly what, if we consider it, was his Whole Life 
spent in, but in a Course of Retirement and Cmi- 
tempUUioH ; in the Viewing of the Works of God 
and Nature^ and a rejaycing at the Happiness of the 
Creatures that have been made by Him ; in doing 
Honour unto 6W, and Good to Men ; in Clearing up 
the Existence of God, and his Attributes ; and shewing 
the Excellency and the Reasonableness both of Provi' 
dence and of Religion ; more especially in Asserting 
the Christian Religion^ and Magnifying, afler the 
justest manner, Him who is the Author and Finisher 
of it ; in the Illustrating of our ^/^i/!^ Present and 
Future ; and in a very particular Discovery of the 
two Grand Mysteries both of Godliness and Iniquity ; 
in the Clearing up of TVWA and Dissipating of 
Errour ; and in a most diligent laying open the 
Visions and Prophesies of /r<7(|^ Scripture ; in a word, 
in a universal Promoting the Interests of /Vor^ and 
Righteousness in the Earth ; and giving in general an 
Example of Prudence and /V^, of Charity and /if- 
tegrity amongst Men ? It was sometimes his Expres- 
sion amongst his Friends, 7>l<i/ ^ should not have 
known what to have done in the Worlds if he could 
not have preached at his Fingers Ends. His Voice 
was somewhat inward ; and so not fit for that of a 
Publick Orator. 

* FOR the being Preferred to any Great Dignities ; 
He was so far from Coveting, that he particularly 
Declined it : Making good here that Elxpression of a 
Father; Totus ei Mundus possessio est, qui toto eo 
quasi suo utitur. The whole World is the large Pos- 
session of him that useth and enjoys the whole as his 
own, 

* I have seen Letters from an Honourable Person 
to him, Courting him to accept of very great Prefer' 
ments in Ireland; and assuring him, that the Interest 
was actually made, and the Way smoothed to his 
Hands with the Lord Deputy. The Deanary of 
Christ-Church, said to be worth 900/. per Annum, 
was one ; and the Provostship of Dublin College with 
the Deanary of St Patricks was another. And these 
were but by way of Preparation to something Greater : 
For there were withal two Bishopricks in view offer*d 
to his Choice ; of which one was said to be valued 
at no less then 1500/. per Annum, And that Nf^le 
Person added this Piece of Pleasant and Friendly 
Instigation ; Pray be not so Morose, or Humoursome, 
as to refuse all things you have not known so long as 
Christ-College. 

1 Paget 57-€o. 



' Nay farther, to shew his Temper in these Matters, 
I have been informed from such as had it from him- 
self ; that a very good Bishoprick was procured for 
him once in this our own Kingdom ; and that his 
Friends had got him on a Day as far as White-Hall, 
in order to the Kissing of the Royal Hand for it ; 
But when he understood the Business, he was not 
upon any account to be perswaded to it. 

'These things he refus*d not from any Supercilious 
Contempt ; but from the pure Love of Contemplation, 
and Solitude ; and because he thought that he could 
do the Church of God greater Service, as also better 
enjoy his own Proper Happiness, in a Private than 
in a Publick Station : Taking great Satisfaction, the 
mean while, in the Promotion of many Pious and 
Learned Men to these Places of Trust and Honour 
in the Church ; (To whom he heartily congratulated 
such Dignities) and being exceeding Sensible of the 
Weight as well as the Honour of them ; and how 
Necessary it was to have them fill'd with Able and 
Worthy Persons. 

'Once indeed, and that about I a Years before 
he died, he accepted of a Prebend in the Church of 
GloucesUr ; given him by the Right Honourable 
the Earl of Nottingham, then Lord Chancellour of 
England: But he soon made a shift, (not without, 
I believe, such an original Intent) to resign it again ; 
Procuring it at the same time for one of his Worthy 
Friends, now himself a Right Reverend Bishop of 
our Church : To whom, when he would have reim- 
bursed him his Charges, he pleasantly said, Thai if 
he would not accept it upon his own Terms, he might 
let it alone. And though he thus desir'd Nothing for 
himself; yet was he Happily instrumental in the 
doing Signal Services unto others : Nor was any one 
more ready to serve a Friend, or more Active therein, 
than He was, whenever there was a good Oppor- 
tunity offered him. ' 

And so he *liv'd and died a private | 
Fellow of Christ's College in Cambridge ; ' 
having troops of friends and disciples, and 
such correspondents among others as 
Descartes and Van Helmont, but shrink- 
ing from the ostentation and noise of the 
world outside. Nevertheless he had quick 
and practical sympathies with the poor and 
the suffering. His Biographer tells us — 
' His very Chamber-Door was a Hospital to 
the Needy' (p. 85). 

Principal Tulloch has well summed up 
his retired life— * Such a life as More's neces- 
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sarily presents few points of contact with the 
great events of his time. " He was so busy 
in his chamber with his pen and lines as not 
to mind much the bustles and affairs of the 
world without." He did not occupy any 
party position, even in that indefinite sense 
in which Whichcote and Cudworth may be 
said to have done. He had no relations 
with the statesmen of the civil war and the 
Commonwealth, and never made, like his 
friends, aiiy prominent public appearance. 
EduCated^Tii a^ Caivinistic although not a 
Puritan home p], he turned aside very early 
from all that could have connected him with 
the religious parties dominant in his youth. 
His ideal was the Church of England a$- it 
existed before the times of disturbance— the 
Church of the Reformation and of Hooker ' 
(ii. pp. 335-6). The same Writer, with 
shrewd outlook and insight, reminds us of a 
modem parallel, as eloquently thus : — * If 
More's life as a student kept him retired 
from the world, it greatly stimulated his pro- 
ductivity as an author. Probably, also, it 
contributed in some degree to the endless 
prolixity and repetitions of his writings. 
We feel especially with him — as more or less 
with all the Cambridge school, except Which- 
cote — that we are conversing with a mind 
too little braced by active discipline, and the 
prompt, systematic, compact habits which 
come from large intercourse with men, and 
the affairs which stir men to powerfril move- 
ment or great ambitions. The air of a 
school, which was after all confined to a 
narrow if influential sphere, is more pervad- 
ing in his writings than in any of the others. 
Christ College, with its books, is never far 
out of sight; and all the sweetness and 
seclusion of Ragley, '^ the solemness of the 
place, its shady walks and hills and woods, 
where he lost sight of the world and the 
world of him ' (Ep. ded. to Immortality of 
Jhe Soul) did not help to let the light of day 
or the breath of the common air into his 



" choice Theories," however they may have 
assisted him in ''finding them out" and 
elaborating them. In this respect we have 
been reminded more than once of an analogy 
betwixt him and the leaders of the modem 
High-Church school in its original develop- 
ment. Oxford and Hursely Parsonage may 
not inaptly be compared to Cambridge and 
Ragley ; and the enervating force of a williil 
seclusion from the world is certainly not less 
conspicuous in Keble and Newman — 
although in a different direction — ^than in 
our author. It may be pleasant to keep 
away from the ''busties and affairs of the 
world without," as it is pleasant to contem- 
plate the peculiar beauty and serenity of 
character which ripens amidst such retire- 
ment, but, after all, no man can escape from 
his fellow-men, and the rough facts of 
ordinary human life, without spiritual and 
intellectual injury. The product may be 
finer that is grown in solitude, but it will 
neither be so useful, nor, in many respects, 
so true and good' (11. pp. 339, 340). 

I must now leave Ward to give his 
account in his own lingering and loving and 
loveable way, with innimierable personal 
traits and characteristics, of * the end' :* — 

' I AM brought now at length to give an Aoooont of 
his Death and Last Illness: Which I shall do chkfy 
from one that was a faithful Attender on him in it ; 
and who, as he ever honoured him with a very 
Particular Honour, so did he signally shew it upon 
this Occasion. A very Great Person in ouiufHiiiichv 
and no less Friend to the Doctor, was pleas*d to say ; 
That he never observed a greater Instance of Friend-^ 
ship in any Person, than in this Party at that Time. 
And to my Knowledge it was very ExtraonUmary ; 
and no less Grateful and Serviceable to his Dear 
Friend the Doctor: Who would several times tell 
him ; That he vhu a mighty Cordial and Refreshment 
to him. To my self he expressed haw greatly he was 
obli^d to him for his Company ; and that he shmdd 
not have hnoum what almost to have done wiikemi kim^ 
From this Worthy and Reverend Person, my Honourwd 
Friend Dr. John Davies, it is (I say) mainly, that I 
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shall with all Faithfulness give the Reader an Account 
of that Cloud and Weakness, which after some time 
carried ofT the Doctor from this to a Better Life. 

* He enjo/d in the general (though Checquer'd with 
some Illnesses, and what he call*d, I remember, once 
a Valetudinarian State) an excellent Habit both of 
Body and of Mind ; as may sufficiently be collected 
(amongst other things) from the Nature and Frequency 
of his Writings, But for some time before his Last 
Sickness, he found himself to be often pretty much 
out of Order ; and had particularly many times every 
5^ or 4M Turn an intermitting Pulse ; and once for 
Six Hours together (though he seem*d otherwise to 
be well, and went into the Hall) no Pulse at all. 
He was taken one Night after Supper very HI in the 
Fellows Room, and swooned away ; He complained 
afterwards, That his Distemper was Wind, but he 
hoped it would not carry him away in a Storm. This 
was about a Year before he died. And the Summer 
before this, for many Nights together, he felt himself 
in a perfect Fever : But it going off again after a few 
Hours, and he sleeping well the rest of the Night, 
and finding himself at Ease, and fit for Study in the 
Morning, with an Appetite for his Meat, Dinner and 
Supper, he took no fiuther notice of it. 

' But it had been much Happier in all Probability (I 
say not for himself, but for the Church and Publick) 
if he had given some more heed to these Friendly 
Items of Nature, But immoderate Studies past (not 
to say, and present too) the Breakings and Weak- 
nesses of Age, with some Trouble in Affiurs more 
than Ordinary frx>m without (which yet could never, 
I am perswaded, have made that Impression upon 
his Mind at any other Season) meeting altogether 
with an actual Indisposition, drew him at length into 
a sort of Sadness and Deficiency of Spirits: Inso- 
much that my Friend writing to me about that time, 
gave me this Account. He seems to labour under a 
Divine Melancholy ; from whence notwithstanding he 
promiseth to himself a very great Advantage in the 
End, And in that same Letter again, speaking of the 
Decays of Strength he was under, he adds this upon 
it : But his Mind is Vigorous within ; and breaths, 
beyond what I can express, after GOD and Virtue. 

' This was in November before his Death : And much 
to the same purpose was that which he wrote the 
Month following ; Our most Excellent Friend is still 
held in a Doubtful State, as to the Recovery of his 
Health : But he aspires, with an incredible Ardour of 
Mind, after that which is Best. And a while after 
he was pleased to send me the ensuing Relation; 
That he had been let Blood, and seem' d after it much 
better than before; yet it had a great deal of black 
Melancholy in it, though other Parts of it were very 
Florid and Sanguine : That though before the Writing 
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of this Letter, at his sitting down to Dinner, he looked 
dispirited, yet it was also with an Appearance of 
approiuhing Health ; but before he had dined, and after 
Dinner ^ I never saw (saith he) more vigorous Emana- 
tions from him, nor the Air of his Face Stronger or 
Chearfuller, 

* Yet after all this promising Appearance, the Sun 
b^an soon to be clouded afresh ; and the dark sullen 
Vapours, as glad to take him at so great an 
Advantage, to be multiplied upon him ; till weary 
with struggling, this enveloped Star yielded at length 
to their Force and Power ; and was carried away by 
them ftt>m its State here into another Region ; yet 
in this Case not to lose^ but to increase (as I said) his 
Lustre in that New World. 

' As his Body had been out of Tune, for some time, 
so had his Mind in a sort, before his great Illness ; I 
speak as to that deep and Plastick sense (to use his 
own term) he had been under usually in Divine 
Matters : Insomuch that he complained on a certain 
time to his Friend, That he hculfor a long Season been 
in as good a Way as he could almost wish; but he knew 
not, how he came to be whimm'd off from li^ (as his 
Expression was). And he noted again afterwards, 
how the Plastick went one way, and his Intellective 
another. If he toas to live, he could fetch them both up 
together (he said) again; but for that, he left it wholly 
to the Will and good Providence of God, And perhaps 
his over-great Endeavours to do this, in the State he 
was in, prov'd still but the more Injurious to him. 
He was (if possible) for making all VitcU and Unison 
anew (with respect, I mean, both to Body and Mind) 
and for the rendring of his Affections and Passions, 
as well as Reason and Understanding, Joyous and 
Divine. He took notice once, looking on his Hands, 
That his Body (as he expressed it) wcu strangely run 
out. His meaning, I conceive, was. Things were 
not so Compact and Spiritous in it as they had 
formerly been. 

*'Even this WoncUrful Man (saith my Friend to me, 
in another of his Letters) repents him of several things 
that are past ; and complains, that he hath not been in 
all things so closely united to the Will of God, as a 
Faithful and Perfect Servant of Christ ought to be. 
And he said to him another time ; That Repentance 
was a sweet thing. And yet it is certainly True, 
what he spoke to this same Person many Years before^ 
as we have above remark'd ; That he did not remember 
of a long time, that he hcui done any thing that wcu 
really Evil, In all which, if rightly understood, 
there is nothing, as I conceive, either of vain Boast 
or of Contradiction : And there may be a Difference 
between the not doing things truly Sinful, and the 
not doing all the Good that was possible; or that 
might tend to a greater Perfection. 

d 
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' He was twice (as I take it) after that first time let 
Blood again ; and then there appeared nothing of that 
Uack Melancholy in it : But yet still it availed not 
to a Recovery. 

' In yune I my self saw him ; and twice waited on 
him. He was the Jirst time much indisposed ; as 
much almost, my Friend told me, as he had seen him 
any time of his Illness. Weaker indeed he was after- 
wards ; bat little more disorder*d : Tke Calamity (he 
was pleas'd to tell me) c/ his Condition had Aten 
exceeding great ; that for many Weeks together he had 
Md almost a perpetual Pervigilium {with little or no 
Sleep at all) So that it was a Wonder, and the great 
Merey of God to him, that he had not been perfectly 
Distracted, Yet that Day he walked abroad ; and 
Prudent, Pious, and even Pleasant things would come 
from him. 

' He had a Melancholy, and some unruly Ferment of 
Nature about him. It was his own Reflection more 
than once to his Friend ; That his Body was out of 
Order; but that as to his Mind, it was in its right 
Frame, and fix* d on God. He said, He thought he 
should have dyed Laughing; but was sensible now 
how much the Scene was chang'd with him, and 
repeated twice (as I remember) That he was as a Fish 
out of its Element, and that lay tumbling in the Dust 
of the Street, And at another time he said, T^hat he 
was but the Remains of an Ordinary Mem, 

' He was very Sensible of the State he was in, and 
the Occasion it might give the World to discourse ; 
and that some possibly might be prone to make an ill 
Use of it to the Prejudice of hb Writings: But then he 
pleasantly observed upon it this ; That he had read of 
a Person, an excellent Mathematician, that at last came 
to doat ; but none (saith he) will say, that any of his 
former Demonstrations were ever the worse for all that. 
Than which I know not what could have been said 
more solidly or ingeniously by any person. 

' The second time I saw him, he was in an extra- 
ordinary Calm and Easy temper. I was expressing 
my Hopes to see him perfectly recovered. He 
replied. That GOD alone knew that; to whom, 
through our Lordjtsas Christ, he entirely resigned all 
that concem'd him ; and that there was his Anchor- 
age, and his Rest : Not doubting of the Remission 
of all his Sins, through him that had dyed on the 
Cross for them. To which he added. That never 
any person thirsted more after his Meat and Drink, 
than He, if it pleaid God, after a Release from the 
Body: Professing withal, that he had deserted greater 
Afflictions from the Hands of God, than those he had 
met with. 

* I took an Occasion to say ; That he might indeed 
be the willinger to die, because he seem'd to have 
done the great Work that God had sent him into the' 



World for. His Answer was, That he Afpad Aa had 
not spent his Time in Vain; and that his Writings 
would be of Use to the Church of God, and to Mankind. 
It was his Expression (it seems) some Yean before 
this ; That it was to him a very great Pkeuure^ U 
think that, when he weu gone out of the WmrUL, he 
should still converse with it by his Writings. As he 
added also farther at this time to my sdf ; TTimt it 
wasagreat Satisfaction to him, to consider thmi he was 
going to thou, with whom he should be at weU 
acquainted in a quarter of an Hour^ as if he had 
Known them many Years. And this was the Last 
Time I had the Honour and Happiness to see hiai, 
being much Pleased to leave him so Easy and in so 
Hopeful a way, as I thought, of Recovery* 

' But the Divine ForesightYaAjkoi^tmadi his Stay 
here. His Weakness continued, and advanced upon 
him. Yet as a Wise Person, both living and djbi|^ 
and to add now at last to all the rest of his Pioos 
and Prudent Reflections, he said this to his Friend 
towards the End of his Sickness ; '* It is the frequent 
Trick of some of the Romanists, when they speak of 
Men that have writ more than Ordinarily against 
them, to give out, that they altered their Minds befbte 
they died : Therefore do you tell all my Friends, that 
I have the same Sense of the Church of Rmne^ and 
of all the Great Points of Religion now, that I had 
when I wrote : And £ulher, if any one shall pretend, 
that he ever heard me speak any thing that is Con- 
trary to my Publick Writings; assure them again, 
They are my true Sense ; and that to them I stand. 

' He was not (as likewise most other Persons at that 
time) without a due Sense, and SoUidtons Fore- 
sight, of what seem'd so plainly coming on as in a 
late Reign. We had a very Prudent Power (he said) 
over us. Such was his own Prudent and CanOmu 
Expression that he used to my sel£ And he added 
somewhat at that time; That he hoped, he should be 
ready for whatever it should please God to cut out for 
him. But to his Faithful Friend and Attender he 
said more particulariy, and at larger thus; Thmi ^ 
he were to be called out U a Stake, he could spook Httk 
to the People in that Condition: Buttkis (saith he) / 
think, would be sufficient; to let tkem know^ thmi ssf 
Sense, as to aH Points in Controversy betwoet^ ms and 
the Church of Rome, was in my Publick Woiks; 
and tkat I was tkere come to seal it with m^ Blood. 
And certain it is, that a very small time before his 
Death, he seem'd with some Concern to expre s s it; 
That ke should not do that Service /p Mr Truth, euio 
die or suffer in Testimony of it: But however^ hi 
kaving zorit so very freely, astd thereby hammg sa mmh 
expoid himself to it, and being ready in Mind^ us ke 
had often declared himself to be; it mif^ not ke without 
its C/se. 
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' And this reminds me now of another Passage in 
the Doctor^ which he likewise spake of (and I tell it 
here, on Condition it may not be mis-interpreted 
by any) vtk. That some time before his lUmss (on 
what Occasion I know not) he was making at a 
leisure time (by way of Diversion or Experiment) an 
Anagram of his Name, Henricus Morus Ca9ttabrigien» 
sis. It was fidling otherwise at first ; but not hitting 
thoroughly, it settled it self at length with these 
significant and exact Words ; Insignis Htros cumam 
se curabiit (Why should this Eximious Heros be 
Sollicitous for hiniself?) Which he soon naturally 
interpreted as a sort of gentle Reprehension from 
Providence/^ i/; As it could not also, at the same 
time, but serve as greatly to fortifie his Mind under ii. 
Certain it is, as well the CMaraeter as the Seme was 
very highly Applicable to both the Perstm and the 
Season. 

' He profess'd with Tears in his Eyes ; That he had 
with great Sincerity offered what he had written to the 
World ; and added this afterwards. That he had 
spent all his Time in the StaU of those Words, Quid 
Verum sit, 6^ quid Bonum, qutero, dr* rogo; 6* in 
hoc Omnis sum : That what is good, and what is true, 
were the two great things that he had ahoays sought 
and enquir'd after, and was wholly indeed taken up 
with them. Which is not much unlike that of 
Siraeides, at large taken notice of in his Preface 
general; and which he there affirms to be the Bent 
and Scope of all his Writings whatsoever; and shews 
it by a particular Application to be so. Quid est 
Homo? ^c. What is man, and whereto serveth he? 
What is his Good, and what is his evil t And then 
he adds this ; Whoso affects Niceties, or unprofitable 
Curiosities, let him seek them elsewhere: What 
Fruit, or Entertainment this my own Garden affords, 
I have sufficiently by this inform'd the Reader, 

'This calls to my Remembrance a Saying of 
Lactantius; Primus Sapientia Gradus, ^c. The 
first Degree of Wisdom is, to understand the things 
which are fidse ; the second, these that are true ; than 
which there can no greater Pleasure appertain to Man. 
As Tully again hath very Heroically asserted ; That 
therewcu no better Gift ever yet given unto Mankind, 
No, nor ever shall be, than the Knewleclge of 
Philosophy. Which, if it be understood of the 
Highest Wisdom and Philosophy indeed, both 
Natural and ReveoTd, is most True and Sacred 
according unto that of Philotheus in the Dialogues; 
For my Part, I look upon the Christian Religion 
rightly understood, to be the deepest ofid choicest 
Piece of Philosophy thcU is. And how much he 
under^ued all Other Philosophy in comparison of 
this, or when void of die Virtues and Graces of it, 
may at large be seen. Dial. 3. Numb, 3. 



*Demosthena is said to have griev*d at his Death, 
after having liv'd 107 Years, that he should go out 
of the World, When he was but just beginning to grow 
Wise. The Doctor, on the contrary, had been lon^ 
acquainted both with Natural and Divine Wisdom ; 
and died Contentedly in the full, and even antient 
Embraces and Possessions of them : And this to that 
Degnee, that it puts me in mind of that Notable 
Skying of one of the Philosophers; Cum Homo 
cepukUus fuerit InteUedui per Scientiam omnium 
Return complete, tunc est Deus in Humano Corpore 
haspitatus, i.e. When a Man shall be joined to 
Intellect^ or Understanding, by a sort of Complete 
Knowledge of all things, then a God (or, as I would 
interpret it, an extraordinary Heroe) may be said to 
sojourn in a Human Body. 

' Let me conclude here with that of the Poet; and 
which, I confess, I take to be the Doctor^ s Character 
in a distinguishing manner. 

Felix, qui potuit Perum cognoscere Causas ; 
Aique Metus omnes, 6* inexorabile Fatum, 
Subjeeit pedibus, strepitumqne Aekerontis ovarii 

To this Sense. 

Happy the Man, that knows the Causes deep 

Of Things; and all dread Fears can under keep ; 

Tread upon Death's inexorable Claws, 

And slight the Roar ^Acheron's rav'nous Jaws, 

But here I have run out, I fear, unseasonably. To 
return to the Doctor, and to the Close of this Account 
I am giving of him ; He broke out, but a short time 
before he Died, thus: Doctor (saith he) / have 
marvellous things to tell you. Sir, replied the other, 
You are full, I suppose, of Divine Joy. He answer'd 
with a most deep Sense, FuU. It is Pity but that 
Reverend Person had ask'd him a little more 
particularly about it ; namely, what those Marvellous 
Things were : But he saw him extreme Weak ; and 
so it pass*d over. 

'llie Day before he died, his Nephew Gabriel 
More, Esq. , came to him ; being sent for out of the 
Country by a Messenger on Purpose ; Whom though 
some things had pass'd that were £sr from being 
Grateful or Easy between them, (as the Publick since 
hath been sufficiently acquainted) he made his Sole 
Executor, and left a very large Addition of Estate to 
him; saluting him at his coming very affectionately, 
and sajring, Nephew, You are kindly Welcome. 

' He said particularly to a Party some time before 
his Death, that he was throughly reconciled to him : 
And when some admir'd at his Candour, He replied ; 
There was something that drew a Man*s Affections in 
such Cases almost whether he would or no. 

* With respect to his being sent for, and the State 
the Doctor was then in, I had this Account " After 
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this be was in ti cUmin; Swot, «nd hi* Pnlie ilmost 
gooc : DeUh iccm'il to nt oo hii Conntciuncc ; uid 
I thooglit he wdiild hare pme off. Ailcing him what 
I KboDld lajF to his Nephew ; He told me, that he 
wat caceeding Weak, and mtut refer him to mj own 
InfbrmatiaDi ; btU, (aid he y^rj affectionateljp and 
plainly, thoufh alio to; weald;, n^ iiW htartj 
Lsoe U him, Whm I aik'd h^ poiitivel; ftfter- 
wanlt, whether I thoold tmd for him. He teem'd 
tmreialv'd ; wjie^, that he wai Melaiukalui and 
Snipuitia, and might think that we pla/d tricks 
with him, if he ibonld ctmtiniie that al tret, and bll, 
■nd imig m. " This Fenon since it dead himirlf ; 
and left the main of all that he had (as (he Dean- 
had alio once intended to do] to ChariUble Uiea. 

' Aboat 3 of the Clock the Day before he died, he 
called for a Glan of Sack ; and tcem'd somewhat 
reriT'd ; hit Face iott it* Chad, and hi* Pulse came 
a little better, but very Weak. As hi* Friend wu 
speaking to him at a Djnng Man ihontd be tpoken 
to, he expreai'd hi* Sense of Death in those Jtrif 
Wards of that famous Sentence of Tuliyi; O Pra- 
clamm illtim Diem I The whole i* to this Purpose ; 
O mast BUssed Day I wken I shall amt te that Cam- 
poHf ef Divint Sauls aiave, ami shall liefart from 
tkis Smi ami ReiU Ulaw. 

• That last Night of all, his Passionate Friend and 

Lover, teeing him so extreme Weak, wish'd him a 

t Good M'g/U with a more than Ordinal; P<Uhas and 

\ Affection : To whom he replied as deeply and aflcc- 

tiooately ; Caad Ni^, Dear Dtctar. And it was 

the last time he ever saw him alive : For the next 

Homing, between 4 and 5 of the Clock, being the 

First of September, 1687, and the 7>/ Year of his 

Age {his Body as well as Mind being now Fit for it) 

immediately before his Friend come into the Room, 

and while hi* Steps were beard upon the Stairs, Iht 

Dactar departed tkis Life ; in so Easy a manner, and 

with so Calm a Passage, that the Nurse with him 

^was not sensible of it.' 

There is added this i^ — 

' ' He was Buried decently by his Executor, Sept. 3. 

. and lies Interr'd in the Chapel of that College, lo 

^ which be had been so long an Egregivus Ornament. 

He died indeed a Present and Future Honour, not 

only to the Callegi and University at large ; but to 

the vhole Church and Kingdcm, the very Agt he 

liv'd in, and to the Race ef Mankind.' 

In accord with this in the College Chapel, 
within the altar rails, is a slab of marble, 
forming part of the floor, with the following 
inscription : — 

' Ptfenr- 



[Anns.] 
Here lyeth y* Body of Dr. Ralph Ctidwordi 
late Master of Christ CoUedge about 34 yean 
Hebrew Professor, & Prebendary of Glonceater he died 
y« 36^ of Jnne 1688 in y* 71" year of hia Ace- 

[Ann*.] 
As also:— 

The Body of Dr. Heniy Moore 
late fellow of this College he died 
y*i«ofS<pL i687inj«73>iyeM<rfWi 
Agt 

On the Eastern Wall of the Chapel is a 
small plain tablet, with a Latin inscripdoD 
commemorative of Dr. Joseph Mkdk, Moxx, 
and CuDWORTH.* 

We take this auminaiy ' Desaripdon of tu* 
Person ' from Ward :* — 

' IT remains now to give a brief Tonci apoa the 
Deseriptian of his Ptrtan. He wai^ for Stalmri in- 
clining to Tallness ; of a thin Bt^, hot of a Serene 
and ViTadoos Cauutenastct ; lather pale in hia [alter 
Years than florid of CampUxi»n ; yet wbs it Clear and 
Spirituous ; and his Eye haiel. Vivid a* an Eagld 
One that knew him in his more middle Ag^ when he 
was somewhat swarthy, compared him to the Appcat- 
ance of a dushisA Diamond. He had an extnoidinaiy 
Purity and Tenuity at Spirits (if it need to he 
repeated) which appear'd in the very Look* and Aii 
of his Fate ; in which Strimmtti and JPIauamtmeU, 
Gravity and Benignity, seem'd to seat thenuelvet by 
turns ; or rather, in a lort, to reside together. Hit 
Temper was Sanguine ; yet with a ^ne Qnantitj of 
Noble Melancholy that was mia'd widi It : A« it wat 
AristolWs Observation, That all nrjomt emioat, 
whether in Philosophy, Politicks, Poetij, <r««r<'^ 
Arts, da partait pretty muek ^ tke Hell 
Constitution. And the Reason a 
that nothing of these can be Eatraotdlnaiy, 1 
a certain Weight and Depth of T" * "' 



n mar ^^ ■ pikce here - — 

Sepulto* fuiiK Lb boc hdA^ 

JoKphun Mcdc S. T. & Soda 

Heniicuo Mon S. T. P. Secfai 

R^Dlphum Csdwonli S. T. F. Mag 

CoUitii Aadcmi 

HuK Tibolus 
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Frame and Complexion of Man. His Body was, in 
the general, well proportion'd ; and his Person Fair 
and Agreeable. In short. Nature had not fitted 
amiss the Case to the Jewd^ the Body to the Soul, 
.... His Picture was twice drawn, and prefix'd to 
his Writings, The first of these Draughts, placed 
before the Theological Volume, was not happily 
perfected : It had not the true Air, or Spirit of his 
Countenance. The Mottoes underneath it are a much 
truer Representation of him. The second (by Loggan) 
was more lucky and exact ; and contains in a 
sufficient Measure the real Air and Visage of the 
Doctor : So that Posterity may be justly gratified with 
the outttford as well as inward Pourtraicture of him.* 

It is the latter that has been reproduced 
for us ; and of it PRiNaPAL Tulloch writes 
penetratively, thus:* — 'There is indeed, as 
all who have seen his portrait by Loggan will 
admit, a singularly vivid elevation in his 
coimtenance — ^with some lines strongly drawn 
round the mouth, but with ineffable sweet- 
ness, light and dignity in the general 

1 As before, ii. 347-8. 



expression. As he is the most poetic and 
transcendental, so he is upon the whole the 
most spiritual-looking of all the Cambndge 
divines.' To me there are lines and shadows 
in the face that explain — with all his ' sweet- 
ness and light' and tenderness — ^his egregious 
gibes and almost ribaldry in his con- 
troversy with Thomas Vaughan ( * Eugenies 
Philalethes' ) twin-brother of Henry Vaughan 
the Silurist, and are declarative of an ulti- 
mate conquest indeed, yet of a hard struggle 
of the * spirit ' with the * flesh,' or of the * flesh ' 
with the ' spirit ' as he himself puts it It 
has been thus with many. Saintly Phineas 
Fletcher and George Herbert and 
Richard Baxter and John Bunyan have 
admitted passionately — like St Paul — that 
only by higher might and control than their 
own did they And themselves walking in 
obedience at once to their own conscience 
and to the One supreme Lord of conscience. 



II.— CRITICAL. 



I LI MIT myself here to the Poetry of our 
Worthy. The preceding portion of our 
Memorial-Introduction has made it clear 
that it was to 'sing' his Philosophy that he 
became a Poet, and that his Poetry was 
designed as the vehicle of his highest reach 
of attainment as a Philosopher. Nevertheless 
it is not for its philosophy /^ j^, but for its 
imaginative qualities and vividness of fancy 
and exquisite nicety of expression of the most 
gossamery thinking and feeling, and its pre- 
Raphael-like studies of nature, and now and 
again — alas ! at long intervals, and mainly in 
the minor Poems — ^wonderfulness of rapture 
and aspiration, that we hold the Poetry of 
Henry More to be worthy of prolonged 



study. Regarding him broadly. Dr. George 
MacDonald, in his 'England's Antiphon,'^ has 
written judicially and eloquently ; and so far 
as his Philosophy in his Verse goes, I know 
not that I need to do more than leave him 
very much to speak for me. ' Whatever,' he 
says, ' may be thought of his theories, they 
belong at least to the highest order of 
philosophy; and it wiU be seen from the 
poems I give that they must have borne their 
part in lifting the soul of the man towards a 
lofty spiritual condition of faith and fearless- 
ness. The mystical philosophy seems to me 
safe enough in the hands of a poet: with 



1 In Sanday library for Uoutehold Reading (Macmillan). 
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others it may degenerate into dank and dusty 
materialism ' (p. 223). * Dank and dusty ' is 
an odd combination; but I suppose the 
meaning is that, unconsecrated by high 
personal devoutness, mysticism is apt to 
' degenerate ' into sensuism, if not sensualism. 
He next quotes 'Resolution,'^ and thus ex- 
pounds the two lines : — 

' Those too offidoos beams discover 
Of forms that roond about us hover.' 

— ' It is the light of the soul going out from the 
eyes, as certainly as the light of the world 
coming in at the e3res, that makes things 
seen.' Reverting to tlie close of 'Resolution'^ 
— and let every reader turn and return on the 
entire poem, — ^he observes — * This is magni- 
ficent as any single passage I know in 
literature ' (p. 226). He continues : — * Is it 
lawfiil, after reading this, to wonder whether 
Henry More, the retired, and so far untried, 
student of Cambridge, would have been able 
thus to meet the alternations of suffering 
which he imagines f It is one thing to see 
reasonableness, another to be reasonable 
when objects have become circumstances. 
Would he, then, by spiritual might, have 
risen indeed above bodily torture) It is 
possible for a man to arrive at this perfection ; 
it is absolutely necessary that a man should 
some day or other reach it ; and I think the 
wise doctor would have proved the truth of 
his principles. But there are many who 
would gladly part with their whole bodies 
rather than offend, and could not yet so rise 
above the invasions of the senses. Here, as 
in less important things, our business is not 
to speculate what we would do in other cir- 
cumstances, but to perform the duty of the 
moment, the one true preparation for the 
duty to come. Possibly, however, the right 
development of our human relations in the 
world may be a more difficult and more 
important task still than this condition ot 
divine alienation. To find God in others is 

1 Minor Poems, paces 175, 1761 



better than to grow sddy in the disocyveiy of 
Him in ourselves, if indeed the latter were 
possible' (pp. 226, 227). He next quotes 
'Devotion,'* and 'The Philosopher's Devo- 
tion,'^ and ' Charity and Humility,'* and thus 
criticises them and all — * There are strange 
things, and worth pondering^ in all these. An 
occasional classical allusion seems to us 
quite out of place, but such things we must 
pass. The poems are quite different from 
any we have had before. There has been 
only a few of such writers in our natkm, but 
I suspect those have had a good deal more 
influence upon the religious life of it dian 
many thinkers suppose. They are in closest 
sympathy with the deeper forms of trudi 
employed by St. Paul and St. John. This 
last poem, concerning humility as the house 
in which charity dwells, is very truth. A 
repentant sinner feels that he is "">^w^g 
himself little when he prays to be made 
humble : the Christian philosopher sees such 
a glory and spuitual wealth in humility that 
it appears to him almost too much to pray 
for. 

'The very essence of these mystical writers 
seems to me to be poetry. They use the 
largest figures for the largest spiritual ideas 
— light for good^ darkness for eoiL Such 
symbols are the true bodies of the true 
ideas. For this service mainly what we 
term nature was called into being, namely, 
to furnish forms for truths, for without form 
truth cannot be uttered. Having found 
their symbols, these writers next proceed to 
use them logically; and here b^^ins the 
peculiar danger. When the logic leaves the 
poetiy behind, it grows first presumptuous, 
then hard, then narrow, and untrue to the 
original breadth of the sjrmbol ; the gloty of 



1 Minor Poems, page 176. 

• /3iUl, i»ges i78<&». O11L7, 'andtUseyvbM 
he annotates 'suns, as ce Dt r e s of ■jil ii n ii / warn. 
'Toucheth each/ etc IntraBskmly used. *TlMy 
other': on L 30, 'A«ci('ssgobftck: averiiL 

s md.t page iSi. 
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the sjrmbol vanishes ; and the final result is 
a worship of the Sjrmbol, which has withered 
into an apple of Sodom. Witness some of 
the writings of the European master of the 
order — Swedenborg: the highest of them 
are rich in truth; the lowest are poverty- 
stricken indeed' (pp. 231-232). Bating the 
pagan hopelessness of its close, George 
GiLFiLLAN has also well generalised the char- 
acter of More, as follows : — * More*s prose 
writings give us, on the whole, a higher 
idea of his powers than his poem. This is 
not exactly, as a recent critic calls it, ** dull 
and tedious," but it is in some parts prosaic, 
and in others obscure. The gleams of fancy 
in it are genuine, but few and fact between. 
But his prose works constitute, like those of 
Cudworth, Chamock, Jeremy Taylor, and 
John Scott, a vast old quarry, abounding 
both in blocks and in gems — ^blocks of 
granite solidity, and gems of starry lustre. 
The peculiarity of More is in that poetico- 
philosophic mist, which, like the autunmal 
gossamer, hangs in light and beautiful fes- 
toons over his thoughts, and which suggests 
pleasing memories of Plato and the Alexan- 
drian school. Like all followersoftheCredan 
sage, he dwells in a region of ' ideas,' which 
are to him the only realities, and are not 
cold, but warm ; he sees all things in Divine 
solution ; the visible is lost in the invisible, 
and nature retires before her God. Surely 
they are splendid reveries those of the Plat- 
onic school; but it is sad to reflect that 
they have not cast the slightest gleam of 
light on the dark, fiightful, fiaith-shattering 
mysteries which perplex all inquirers. The 
old shadows of sin, death, damnation, evil, 
and hell, are found to darken the '' ideas " of 
Plato's world quite as deeply as they do the 
actualities of this weary, work-day earth, into 
which men have, for some inscrutable pur- 
pose, been sent to be, on the whole, miser- 
able, — so often to toil without compensation, 
to suffer without benefit, and to hope without 



fulfilment'^ It will be noted that the minor 
Poems — More's most absolute workmanship 
— ^are overlooked by Gilfillan in his criticism 
as in his ' Specimens.' The brief notices of 
Campbell and Southey fitly dose this general 
aspect of More as a Poet The former thus 
picturesquely and succinctly sums up his 
verdict : — * As a poet he has woven together 
a singular texture of Gothic fimcy and Greek 
philosophy, and made the Christiano-Platonic 
system of metaphysics a ground-work for the 
fables of the nursery. The versification, 
though he tells us that he was won to the 
Muses in his childhood by the melody of 
Spenser, is but a faint echo of the Spenserian 
tune. In fancy he is dark and lethargic. 
Yet his Psychozoia is not a commonplace 
production : a certain solemnity and earnest- 
ness in his tone leaves an impression that 
he " believed the magic wonders which he 
sung" [Collins]. His poetiy is not, indeed, 
like a beautiful landscape on which the eye 
can repose, but may be compared to some 
ctuious grotto, whose gloomy labyrinths we 
might be curious to explore for the strange 
and mystic associations they create.'^ 

The latter writes to a fiiend : — ' He was a 
most odd fellow, the veriest believer in 
ghosts, goblins, vampires. But I have 
not done full justice to him as a poet. 
Strange and sometimes uncouth as he is, 
there are lines and passages of the highest 
poetry and most exquisite beauty.' ^ 

I have now to bring before the student- 
reader of this remarkable Poetry certain 
things in it that deserve and will reward pro- 
longed thought : — 



1 SpeciBMns, with Memoirs, of the Len-kaown British Poets, 
vol. iL pp. tai-a Qn Nichol't Poets— 3 vols. 8vo, 186a). Em 
/nstnnt, it seems ri^ht to notice that Mr. Gilfillan inadvertently 
spells Van Helmont's name (twice) as Van Helment, and also 
confounds the son with the fiuher. 

s 'Specimens,* p. 997 : i voL 8vo, 1844. Campbell, like Gil- 
fillan, leaves unnoticed Mote's minor poems— in both sngfes* 
tive. 

> Quoted in the Sotheby mss. in Chetham Library, «.m. 
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{a) The words and workmanshtp. 

Kh) Penooal opiDkiiis and cfaaiactcristiak 

(r) His lore of natnie. 

{4) ilift asaarance of ' fit readen.' 

(tf) The words and workmanship. — In 
his Epistle to the Reader of his 'Philo- 
sophicd Poems' (1647), he thus makes his 
Apology (in the old sense) : — 

' If I seem too tx>ld in presenting my self again so 
sitddenly to publick view, let it excuse me. at least in 
part, that there is not so much boldnesse in this, as in 
my first adventure. For whereas I had then no en- 
ooaragement but mine own well meaning, and carelesse- 
aefie of the opinions of men ; I have now (beside that 
raolv'd neglect of mens hasty censures) the experience 
f though unexpected) of the favourable acceptance of the 
bravest and best improved spirits. 

' For whose sakes, and as many else as are at leasure a 
while to lay aside the pleasure or trouble of the world, 
and entertain their minds with thoughts of a greater 
oompasse then the fetching in of a little wealth or 
honour ; I have taken the pains to peruse these Poems 
of the soul, and to tick them into some more tolerable 
form and smoothnesse. For I must confesse such was 
the present haste and heat that I was then hurried in 
(dispatching them in fewer moneths then some cold- 
pated-Gentlemen have conceited me to have spent years 
about them, and letting them slip fit>m roe so suddenly 
while I was so iromerse in the inward sense and repre- 
sentation of things, that it was even necessary to forget 
the oeconomie of words, and leave them behind me 
aloft, to float and run together at randome (like chaff 
and straws on the surface of the water) that it could not 
but send them out in so uneven and rude a dresse. 
Nor yet can I, (I professe) ever hope to find leasure or 
patience so exquisitely to polish them, as fully to answer 
mine own curiosity, if I would be also humorous, or the 
delicacy of some Lady-wits that can like nothing that is 
not as compos'd as their own hair, or as smooth as their 
Mistresses I.«ooking-glasse. But may these emendations 
prove but acceptable to the more generous and manly 
Genius : I shall please my self enough, if I prove but 
tolerable to those female phansies.' (p. 6.) 

Again — in his • Interpretation General] ' 
he pleads — 

' If any roan conceive I have done amisse in using such 
obscure words in roy writings, I answer. That it is some- 
tiroc fit for Poeticall pomp sake, as in my Psychoztta : 
Othcrsome time necessitie requires it, 

Propter egestatem lingua, 6* rerum novitattm, 
as Lucretius pleads for himself in like case. Again, there 
is that significancie in some of the barbarous words (for 
the Greeks are barbarians to us) that, although not out 
of superstition, yet upon due reason I was easily drawn 
to follow the Counsel of the Chaldee Oracle, 'Or^Mara 



pdpfiapm iLi war" 4XXd(ft, Not to 
ous terms into our Fjigltsh taqgoe. Lattlj, if I 
offended in usng such hard names or words, I ahaO 
make amends now by interprctiqg them.* (pu 159.) 

Most characteristic too is his consideiatkKi 
for the ' common people.' Thus : — 

* Nothing else can be nam rxpfctwi for the fiir and 
profitable understanding of this P6em« but the interpre- 
tation of the names that frequently ouaui e in it. Which 
I win interpret at the end of these Books ; (ss also the 
hard terms of the other Poems) far their itii wlmwiiuJ 
worth and understanding is many times eqnaU with the 
best, onely they have not fed of husks and ahels^ as otibeis 
have been forced to do, the soperfidary knowledge of 
tongues. But it would be weQ, that neither the Li^nist 
would contemne the illiterate far his ignocmnoe. nor the 
ignorant condemn the learned for his knowleclge. For it 
is not unleamednesse that God is so pleased withaO. or 
silUnesse and emptinesse of mind, bat linjIniraK and 
simplicity of heart' (p. la, ooL ajbt.) 

So too in his Poetry itself^ e^. .^ — 

. . . ' So hath my muse with modi tmceitaintie 

Exprest herself, so as her phantasie 

Strongly enacted guides her easie pen ; 

I nought obtrude with sow'r anxietie. 

But freely offer hints to vriser men : 

The wise from rash assent in darksome thfa^ 



With lowlier candour still, in his * Cupid's 
Conflict' — one of the most memorabte of 
the minor poems — ^he admits his unskilful- 
ness and obscurity and 'barbarous words,' 
as against mellifluous love-lays that he might 
have sung, g^, : — 

. . . ' now thy riddles all men do neglect, 

T^y nigged lines of all do ly forlorn. 

Unwelcome rhymes that rudely do detect 

The Readers ignorance. Men holden acorn 
To be so often non-plus'd or to spdl. 
And on one stanza a whole age to dwdl. 

' Besides this harsh and hard obscurity 
Of the hid sense, thy words are barbarous 
And strangely new, and yet too frequently 
Return, as usuall plain and obvious. 
So that the show of the new thick-set patch 
Marres all the old with which it ill doth match. 

' But if thy haughty mind, forsooth would deign 
To stoop so low as t'hearken to my lore. 
Then wouldst thou with trim lovers not disdefgn 
To adorn th' outside, set the best before. 
Nor rub nor wrinkle would thy verses spoil. 
Thy rhymes should run as glib and smooth as oyL' 

(pp. 171. 17a.) 
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He is nevertheless resolved to keep to his 
own way, as thus : — 

. . . ' what thou dost Pedantickly object 

Concerning mj rude rugged uncouth style. 

As childish toy I manfully neglect, 

And at thy hidden snares do inly smile. 
How ill alas ! with wisdome it accords 
To sell my living sense for livelesse words. 

' My thought's the fittest measure of my tongue, 
Wherefore I'll use what's most significant, 
And rather then my inward meaning wrong 
Or my full-shining notion trimly skant, 
I'll conjure up old words out of their grave, 
Or call fresh forrein force in if need crave. 

' And these attending on my moving mind 

Shall duly usher in the fitting sense 

As oft as meet occasion I find. 

Unusuall words oft used give lesse offence ; 
Nor will the old contexture dim or marre. 
For often us'd they're next to old, thred-bare. 

' And if the old seem in too rusty hew. 
Then frequent rubbing makes them shine like gold, 
And glister all with colour gayly new. 
Wherefore to use them both we will be bold. 
This lifts me fondly with fond folk to toy. 
And answer fools with equall foolery. 

' The meaner mind works with more nicetie 

As Spiders wont to weave their idle web, 

But braver spirits do all things gallantly 

Of lesser fiuUngs nought at all affired : 
So Natures raretome pendll dipt in light 
With sprinkled starres hath spattered the Night' 

(p. lya, cols. I, a.) 

Then with touch of pathos in the recogni- 
tion of the ebbing out of his ' fine phrensy ' 
that suffused his barest words to himself 
with light of glory — as the sun transfigures 
into the radiance of a diamond a bit of delf 
on a ploughed hill-side — ^and his infinite 
short-coming from his ideal — ^we have this : — 

' Right well I wot, my rhsrmes seem rudely drest 
In the nice judgement ci thy shallow mind 
That mark'st expressions more than what's exprest, 
Busily billing the rough outward rinde. 
But reaching not the pith. Such surfiice skill's 
Unmeet to mcRsure the profounder quiU. 

' Yea I alas 1 my self too often fed 
Thy indispos'dnesse ; when my weakened soul 
Unstedfast, into this Outworld doth reel. 
And lyes immerse in my low vitall mold. 
For then my mind, from th' inward sprigfat estiang'd 
My Muse into an uncouth hew hath cfaang'd. 

19 



' A rude confusM heap of ashes dead 
My verses seem, when that cselestiall flame 
That sacred spirit of life's extinguished 
In my cold biest Then gin I rashly blame 
My rugged lines : This word is obsolete ; 
That boldly coynd, a third too oft doth beat 

' Mine humerous ears. Thus fondly curious 
Is the fiaint Reader, that doth want that fire 
And inward vigour heavenly furious 
That made my enrag'd spirit in strong desire 
Break through such tender cob-web nicedes, 
That oft intangle these blind bussing flies. 

' Possest with living sense I inly rave, 
Cardesse how outward words do from me flow. 
So be the image of my mind they have 
Truly exprest, and do my visage show ; 
As doth eadi river dedrt with Phebus beams 

\ Fairly reflect the viewer of his streams. ' 

(P- 177) 

These and other admissions will win for 
More forgiveness — such as Spenser had to 
ask in his ' Shepherd's Calendar/ because of 
his Chaucerian and older words — for inevit- 
able obscurantism and irritating neologies. 
Many of the new words and new 'ideas' 
were as hierogylphs rather than expressions 
of his thoughts, intelligible or semi-intelligible 
to himself, but hidden to the multitude. 

Notwithstanding all this, when you compare 
the little volume of 1642 with die larger of 
of 1647, you find that he did more than 
merely enlarge. In our quotation from the 
' Epistle to the Reader/ it is to be observed 
that he professes — ' I have taken the pains 
to peruse these Poems of the soul, and to 
lick them into some more tolerable form and 
smoothnesse ; ' and the reader who will 
emulate the Author's ' pains ' to peruse and 
re-peruse, and compare, will be interested 
with the marks of revision and nicety of 
labour in the most unlooked-for places. 
But so &r as I have discovered, the more 
< tolerable form and smoothnesse' belong 
rather to the additional stanzas inserted 
throughout, so as to give a firmer nexus^ and 
a less abrupt succession to the philosophising 
and fancies. I have been struck with the 
untouched perfection of all that arrests you 

e 
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in reading, when the portions are common to 
both the editions. Not verbal but structural 
and constructural were his endeavours 'to 

m 

lick them ' into shape. Thus in the * Argu- 
ment of Psychozoia,' Canto i., except in 
slight changes in spelling, 1642 and 1647 are 
identical ; but in Canto 11., for the 79 stanzas 
of 1642, in 1647 ^c ^^^ Q<> fewer than 148 ; 
i,e, in 1647, ^ter st 56 come st 57 to 125 
new, and st 126 as st. 57 of 1642, and therein 
st 57 to 79 represent st. 126 to 148. The 
other additions the Author's own Epistles and 
Notes point out. Seeing that there is little 
or nothing of Herrick's or Herbert's earlier, or 
Wordsworth's or Tennyson's later, re-working 
of epithet and turn, it does not seem expe- 
dient to dwell on them. That More had an 
ear for the melody of versification, and an 
eye for the colouring of choice words, many 
and many a stanza in his 'Philosophical 
Poems,' — ^as finely wrought in workmanship 
as gem from Holland, — goes to demonstrate. 
I can only cull a few flowers fix>m the rich 
Garden, and like Alexander Wilson's little 
friend say, ' The woods are fiill of them,' the 
book will 3deld well-nigh innumerable such. 
I leave them without italicizing, to commend 
themselves. 

The Son of God. 

' His beauty and His race no man can tell : 
His glory darkeneth the Sunnes bright face ; 
Or if ought else the Sunnes bright face exoell, 
His splendour would it dim, and all that glory queU.' 

(p. 14, st 8.) 

The Eagle. 
' The fulvid Eagle with her sun-bright eye.' — (p. 13, st. 3. ) 

Dawn op Day and Sunset. 

' There you may see the eyelids of the Mom 
With lofty sUver arch displaid i' th' East, 
And in the midst the buriiisht gold doth bum ; 
A lucid purple mantle in the West 
Doth close the day, and hap the Sun at rest. 
Nor doth these lamping shewes the azur queU, 
Or other colours : where 't beseemeth best 
There they themselves dispose ; so seemly well 
Doth light and changing tinctures deck this goodly Teil. 

' But 'mongst these glaring glittering rows of light. 
And flaming Circles, and the grisell gray, 



And cradled doods, with sihrer tippingB dight. 
And many other deckings wondrous gay. 
As Iris and the Halo; there doth play 
Still-pac'd Rupkrona in her Conique tire ; 
By stealth her steeple-cap she doth assay 
To whehn on th' earth : So Sdiool-boyes do aqiire 
With coppell'd hat to quelme the Beeall aim'd with ire.' 

(p. Z5, at. 34-5.) 

The Sonbeams. 

' Then let us bonow firom the gtorioos Son 
A little light to illustrate this act, 
Such as he is in his solstitial Noon, 
When in the Welkin there's no ckrady tract 
For to make grosse his beams, and light refrmcL 
Then sweep by all those Globes that by rHharion 
His long small shafts do rudely beaten badt,^ 
And let his rayes hare undenied prdjec^n. 
And so we ¥rill pursue this mysteries retection.' 

{pp. X9-ao, at. 7.) 
Mnemon. 

' ^^th that his &ce shone like the rode Mom 
With maiden blush from inward modesty, 
Which wicked wights do holden in such toom : 
Sweet harmlesse Modesty a rose withouten thorn I * 

(p. 36, St. 96.) 

The Shsew-wifb. 

' So through her moody importunity 
From downright death she retcuet the poore OMtt : 
Self favouring sense ; not that due k>yaltie 
Doth wring from her this false compaasioii. 
Compassion that no crudty can 
Well equalize. Her husband lies agast ; 
Death on his horrid face so pale and wan 
Doth creep with ashy wings. He thus embnc'd 
Perforce too many dajres in deadly wo doth wast.' 

(p. 37. «. 4«.) 
SPKiNa 

' Fairiy invited by Sols piercing ray 
And inward tickled with his cheating sprii^. 
All plants break thorough into open day. 
Rend the thick curtain of cold doying n|ght. 
The earths opakenes, enemy to light. 
And crown themsdves in sign of victory 
With shining leaves, and goodly blossomei faf%faL 
Thus call6d out by friendly sympathy 
Their souls move of themsdves on their CtminUis.* 

(P-49.M.SZ-) 



1 1 know <Mily one finer working out of a kindrBd 

of the sun-beams— that of Mailowa in 

Ov. a):— 

' I will persist, a terror to the world. 
Making the meteors (that, like amid 
Are seen to march apon tibe towers of TTmhb) 
Run tilting round about the firmament^ 
And brutk their kmnuMf Imnctt im tkg mir 
For honour of my woodraus 
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Horses. 

. . . ' coursers strike the grmsiie ground 

With swift tempestuous feet . . .' (p. 49» St. 38.) 

A Nymph. 

' Thus wrapt in rufuU thought through the waste field 
I staggered on, and scattered my woe, 
Bedew'd the grasse with tears mine eyes did yield. 
At last I am arriv'd with footing slow 
Near a black pitchy wood that strongest throw 
Of starry beam no'te easily penetrate : 
On the North side I walked to and fro 
In solitary shade. The Moons sly gate 
Had cross'd the middle line : It was at least so late. 

' When th' other part of night in painfull grief 
Was almost spent, out of that solenm grove 
There issuM forth for my timely relief, 
The fairest wight that ever sight did prove. 
So fair a wight as might command the love 
Of best of mortall race ; her count'nanoe sheen 
The pensive shade gently before her drove, 
A mild sweet light shone from her lovely eyne : 
She seem'd no earthly branch but sprung of stock divine. 

' A silken mantle, colour'd like the sUe 
With silver starres in a due distance set, 
Was cast about her somewhat carelesly» 
And her bright flowing hair was not ylet 
By Arts device ; onely a chappelet 
Of chiefest flowers, which from for and near 
The Nymphs in their pure Lilly hands had set, 
Upon her temples she did seemly weare ; 
Her own fair beams made all her ornaments appear. 

' What wilfull wight doth thus his kindly rest 
Forsake? said she, approaching me unta 
What rage, what sorrow boils thus in thy chest 
That thou thus spend'st the night in wasting wo? 
Oft help he geu that his hid ill doth show. 
Ay me ! said T, my griefs not aU mine own ; 
For all mens griefs into my heart do flow. 
Nor mens alone, but every mornfiill grone 
Of dying beast, or what so else that grief hath shown. 

' Ftom feuiing plants my sorrows freshly qpring ; 
And thou thy self that oom'st to comfort me, 
Would strong'st occasion of deep sorrow bring, 
If thou wert subject to mortality : 
But I no mortall wight thee deem to be. 
Thy foce, thy voice, immortall thee prodaim. 
Do I not wdl to wail the vanity 
Of fading life, and churlish fiates to blame 
That with cold frosen death lifes chearfiill motions 
tame?' (p. 53, st. 10-14.) 

Body and Souu 

' But low'st 'gins first to work, the soul doth frame 
. This bodies shape, imploy'd in onie long diofqgfat 
So wholy taken up, that she the same 
Observeth not, till she it quite hath wrought. 1 



So men asleep some work to end have brought 
Not knowing of it, yet have found it done : 
Or we may say the matter that she raught 
And suck'd unto her self to work upon 
Is of one warmth with her own spright, & feels as one. 

' And thus the body being the souls work 
FVom her own centre so entirely made. 
Seated i' th' heart,— ^or there this spright doth lurk,— 
It is no wonder 'tis so easly sway'd 
At her command. But when this work shall fode, 
The Soul dismisseth it as an old thought, 
Tis but one form ; but many be display'd 
Amid her higher rayes, dismist and brought 
Back as she list, ft many come that ne're were sought.' 

(pp. 67-68, St 15, z6.) 

The Visible and Invisibla : Soul and Sense. 

' So ejres and ears be not mere perforations. 
But a doe temper of the Mundam spright 
And ours together ; else the circulations 
Of sounds would be well known by outward sight, 
And th' eare would colours know, figures & light 
So that it's plain that when this bodie 's gone. 
This world to us is dos'd in darknesse quite. 
And all to us is in dead silence drown : 
Thus in one point of time is this world's glory flown. 

' But if 't be so, how doth Psydu hear or see 
That hath nor eyes nor eares? She sees more dear 
Then we that see but secondarily. 
We see at distance by a circular 
Difusion of that spright of this great sphear 
Of th' Universe : Her sight is tactuaU. 
The Sun and all the starres that do appear 
She ficds them in herself, can distance all. 
For she is at each one purdy presentiall. 

' To us what doth difusiau circulart 
And our pure shadowed eyes, bright, crystalline. 
But vigorously our spright particular 
Affect, while things in it so dearly shine ? 
That's done continually in the hoivens sheen. 
The Sun, the Moon, the Earth, blew-glimmering Hd, 
Soorch'd .£tna's bowels, eadi shape youl divine 
To be in Nature, every dem cdl 
With fire-eyed dragons, or what dse therein doth dwd : 

' These be all parte of the wide worlds ezcesse, 
They be all seated in the hiundan^ spright. 
And shew just as they are in their bignesse 
To her. But circulaticm shews not right 
The magnitude of things : for distant site 
Makes a defidence in these circuUngs, 
But all things lie ope-right unto the sight 
Of heavens great eye ; their thin-shot shadowings 
And Ughtned sides. All this we find in Natures springs.' 

(p. 68, St. 90-95.) 

I would Specify ' Exorcismus ' (pp. 177-8) 
as in every way marvellously worked out 
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Others of his minor Poems akeady named 
and noticed are equally exquisite in adapta- 
tion of word to * idea.' His * Hymns ' — 
strong, severely simple, hearty — I place far 
above the effusive sentimentalisms of our 
popular Hymnology. It is a scandal and a 
sorrow that some of them have not long 
since been used in the Churches.^ 

{b) Personal Opinions and Charac- 
teristics. — I have already stated and illus- 
trated More's Wordsworthian self-scrutiny 
and lofty self-estimate. The most cursory 
reader will be struck with his ingenuity in 
working into his arguments his own ex- 
periences and likings. No one will con- 
found this characteristic with the petty vanity 
of your small nature, that is constantly 
exemplifying the old fable of the fly on the 
chariot wheel 'Personal as these details 
are,' observes Principal TuUoch, * there is 
nothing egotistical in them. They are natu- 
rally and simply told, after the manner of the 
time. Such moods are for the most part 
left untold. The reserve of after-years and 



1 1 would record here certain Antlxn's and Editor's over< 
sights for correction by the Reader : pw 17, st 43, for ' hidden- 
lie ' read ' hidden lie' : p. 35, st ai, L 5, for ' lives ' read ' lies' : 
p. 64, St 17, L 8, for 'truths' read 'truth's': p. 84, st 5, L 8, 
for "tis* read "ts*: p. laz, st. ao, 1. 3, for 'over oft' read 
'overmost': p. 123, st. 36^ L 7, for 'of' read 'to': p. 176, 
Aphrodittts, L 4 (from endX pot conuna after ' Haec ' : p. 139, 
b, for St. 59 read 49 : p. 150, Canto iL, fill in ' a ' after ' Stanz.' : 
p. 156^ ^, 1. 36, for * omnipotency ' read ' omnipresency/ 
Specially correct the following :— p. ao^ st. 17, 1, a, for 'foul' 
read 'soul': p. ai, St. 37, L 8, put: after 'np-bniy': p. 36^ 
St 77, L 7, delete second 'the': p. 38, st 59, L 4, for 'lift* 
read * list : ' and so too in p. 17a, b, st i, L 5, for * lifts ' read 
'lisu': p. 81, St 56, L 5, for ' switnesse ' read 'swiftncsse.' 
Occasionally I ought perhaps to have now sulded to and now 
changed the Author's punctuation. 

I have further to ask kind attention to the following :~In the 
Section ' From Prose Works' (pp. 191-3) Na I. is repeated from 
p. za8, ait//(Pneexittency of the Soul, st zoi-s) ; No. IIL from 
p. 175, ohU (being extracted from ' Resolution *) ; Na IV. 
from pp z8o-i eutt* ('The PhikMopher's Devotion*— with slight 
variations) ; Na II. is from Spenser's ' Faerie Queene,' b. ii., 
c vi. st X. Na VI. is from George Sandys' Version of the 
Psalma— the first ao lines from the beginning of Psalm zciL, 
and the remainder from the end of Psalm zcvL Na V. 1 have 
not elsewhere met with. 1 1 is of course a paraphrase of Revela- 
tion XV. 3, 4. It need scarcely be pointed out that the Latin 
Poems which follow the English set are translations of the last 
four of them. 



many experiences seldom permits the veil 
to be lifted up on the early secrets of. the 
soul But More, both as a boy and as 
a man, was singularly transparent in his 
deepest nature. His communings and 
ecstasies have not the slightest taint of 
morbid self-elation. They are the natural 
carriage of his strangely-gifted spirit '' From 
the beginning all things in a manner came 
flowing to him ;" and his mind — according 
to his own saying — ''was enlightened with 
a sense of the noblest Theories in the morn- 
ing of his days'" (il pp. 307-8). 

Of his personal opinions and character- 
istics reveded in his Poetry, I value inesti- 
mably his catholicity. He was a clergyman 
of the Anglican Church, and he ' defended ' 
her with courage and force when she was on 
the losing side. He is full of tart and even 
sarcastic rebuke of the infinite fiicticms and 
fractions of Nonconformity who broke off 
from the National Church. But he rose far 
above mere Churchism, and estimated a 
man's religion by what the man was and did, 
not by the Church-name he bore. Thus 
common-sensely does he put the matter in 
his * Epistle to the Reader :' — 

' I have also enlarged the second Canto d PSYCHO- 
ZOIAt and have added (that I might avoid all waspUkm. 
of partiality) to Psittaco and Pitktcus divene other per- 
sons, Pico, CorvinOt Graculo, and Glaucis, but am so 
sensible of that sober precept in Josephms, whidi be 
affirms to be out of Moses, MifMt pkeur^^fttirm e0t 
dWflU wiiktit popd^ovffi 6eo^t, that I would be rtij loth 
to be so larre mistaken as to be thought a Censurer or 
Contemner of other mens Religioos or Opinions, if they 
serve God in them in the simplicity and stnoerity of their 
hearts, and have some more precious suhstraimm with- 
in, then inveterate custome or naturall complezioii. AD 
that I mean is this : That neither eager promoting of 
Opinion or Ceremony, nor the earnest opposing of the 
same, no not the acutenesse of Reason, nor yet a strong, 
if nalced conceit, that we have the Spirit of God, can 
excuse a man from being in any better condition then in 
the Land of Brutes or in the mere animal nature. Whidi 
conclusion I thought worth my labour to set off with 
such Artifice and Circumstance as I have ; the gnUery 
and deceit therein, if not avoided, beUig of so great and 
evil consequence. For if we can but once entitle our 
opinions and mistakes to Religion, and Gods l^iiiit, it 
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is like miming quicksilver in the back of a sword, and 
will enable us to strike to utter destruction and mine. 
But it would prevent a great deal of bloud and bitter- 
nesse in the Christian world, if we reserved the flower 
and strength of our seal for the undoubted Troth of God 
and His immutable Righteousnesse, and were more mildly 
and moderately affected concerning the Traditions and 
determinations of the Elders.' — (p. 6, b,) 

In accord with this are his rebukes of all 
mere Church-authority, e^, : — 

' Say on said PHttaeo, There 's a third, said I, 
Nor reason nor unreasonablenesse hight. 
Here Graccus, The disjunction you deny. 
Then I, there is a third ydeep'd Gods spright 
Nor reason nor unreasonablenesse hight. 
Corvino straight foam'd like his diamping jade 
And said I was a very silly wight, 
And how through melancholy I was mad 
And unto private spirits all holy troth betray'd. 

' But I nould with like fury him invade 
But mildly as I mought made this reply. 
Gods Spirit is no private empty shade 
But that great Ghost that fills both earth and sky, 
And throug^h the boundlesse Universe doth ly. 
Shining through purged hearts and simple minds 
When doubling clouds of thick hypocrisie 
Be blown away with strongly brushing winds ; 
Who first this tempest feels the Sun he alter finds. 

' Thus wise and godly men I hear to teach. 
And know no hurt this doctrine to believe. 
Certes it much occasion doth reach 
To leave the world and holily to live. 
All due observance to Gods laws to give. 
With care and diligence to maken pure 
Those vessels that this heavenly dew receive. 
But most in point of faith sleep too secure 
And want this bait their soiris to goodnesse to allure. 

' For they believen as the Church believes 
Never expecting any other light. 
And hence it is, each one so loosely lives, 
Hopelesse of help from that intemall spright. 
Enough i said Graculot Corvino* s right 
Let 's hear, dispute in figure and in mood. 
And stifly with smart syllogismes fight 
That what thou wouldst may wel be understood. 
But now thou rovest out, and rav'st as thou wert wood. 

' Reason I say all Scripture sense must judge 
Do thou one reason 'gainst this troth produce : 
Reason, said I, in humane things may drodge 
But in divine thy soul it may seduce. 

Gr. Prove that Mn, I prove it thus. For reasons use 
Back'd with advantage of all sciences, 
Of Arts, of tongues, cannot such light transfuse 
But that most learned men do think amisse 

In highest points divided as well you know, I wisse.' 

(p. 27, St. 90^4.) 
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Again: — 

' If then, said he, the spirit may not be 
Right reason, surely we must deem it sense. 
Yes, sense it is, this was my short reply. 
Sense upon which holy Intelligence 
And heavenly Reason and comely Prodenoe 
(O beauteous brandies of that root divine i) 
Do springen up, through inly experience 
Of Gods hid wayes, as he doth ope the ey'n 
Of our dark souls and in our hearts his light enshrine. 

' Here Graculus did seem exceeding glad 
On any terms to hear but reason nam'd. 
And with great joy and jollity he bad 
Adew to me as if that he had gain'd 
The victory. Besides Corvino blam'd 
His too long stay. Wherefore he forward goes 
Now more confirm'd his Nutshell-cap contain'd 
What ever any living mortall knows. 
Ne tonger would he stay this sweet concdt to loose. 

' Thus Psittaco and I alone were left 
In sober silence holding on our way. 
His musing skull, poor man ! was well nigh cleft 
By strong distracting thoughts drove either way ; 
Whom pittying I thus began to say. 
Dear PHitaco what anxious thoughts oppresse 
Thy carefull heart and musing mind dismay ? 
I am perplexed much I must confesse 
Said he, and thou art authour of my heavinesse. 

' My self Corvino* s Church-Autority 
No certain ground of holy troth do deem. 
And Scripture the next ground alledg'd by me 
By Graco was confuted well, I ween. 
But thou as in these points farre deeper seen 
Than dther Corvin or Don Graculo 
Yea than my self, assent doth almost win 
That Churdi nor Scripture, cast in reason too 
Can to our searching minds troth's hidden treasures show. 

' Wherefore a fourth, sole ground of certamty 
Thou didst produce, to weet, the Spirit divine. 
But now, alas 1 here is the misery. 
That left to doubt we cannot well enjoyn 
Nor this nor that, nor Faith-forms firedy coyn 
And make the trembling oonsdence swear thereto. 
For we our sdves do but ghesse and divine 
What we force other men to swear is troe, 
Untill the' day-star rise our eyes with light t' embew. 

' Whidi gift though it be given to me and you. 
Mn, (Not unto me, courteous Don Psittaco /) 
Ps. Yet certainly there be but very few 

That so sublime a pitch ascend unto. 
Afn, My sdf, alas 1 a silly Swain I know 

So far from solving these hard knots, said I, 

l*hat more and harder my ranck brain o'regrow 

And wonder that thy quick sagadty 
Doth not winde oat a further inconveniency. 
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If 'ig!:t &T3ke «e kaaw bj dhine light 

S'JT caa by any other means it see 

tea '±jar hands from foree that have the spirit. 

H'jw can, said Psittaev, these things agree? 

For vtthoat force vain is Chnrdi-PbUty ; 
lf«. Bet to use force 'funst men that tUqg to do 

Is vhidi they've not the kast ability 

May seem nnjnsi and Tiolent ; I trow, 
'Gainst reason, 'gainst Rdigioo, 'gainst all sence andlaw.' 

(p. 96. ft. 99-^os) 

Once more : — 

' Not ng^ nor mischief, nor love of a sect. 
Nor eating ireliilnessc^ hush cruelty 
Contracting Gods good will, nor conscience cheqkt 
Or cfaok'd continually with impiety, 
Fanster'd and fed with hid hypocrisie ; 
Nor tyranny against perplez6d minds. 
Nor Ibrc'd conceit, nor nuuwdolatry. 
All which the eye of searching reason blinds. 
And the souls heavenly flame in dungeon darknesse 
binds. 

' Can wanes and jarres and fierce contention, 
Swoln hatred, and oonsoming envie spring 
From piety ? No. Tis opinion 
That makes the riven heavens with trumpets ring, 
And thundring engine mur'drous balls out-sling, 
And send mens groning ghosts to lower shade 
Of horrid heU. This the wide world doth bring 
To devastation, makes mankind to fiule : 
Such direfull things doth false Religion perswade. 

' But true Religion sprong from God above 
Is like her fountain full of charity. 
Embracing all things with a tender love, 
Full of good will and meek expectancy, 
Full of true justice and sure verity, 
In heart and voice ; free, large, even infinite. 
Not wedg'd in strait particularity. 
But grasping all in her vast active spright. 
Bright lamp of God f that men would joy in thy pure 
Ughtl' (p. 63. St. 4-6.) 

Of his own devoutness and * walking with 
God/ — as walked the two of Emmaus, — 
there are everywhere heart-stirring evidences. 
The Reader will find himself taken captive by 
these ; nor will he seek to abate one word of 
Principal Tulloch's tribute : — * More himself 
is at once the most typical and the most 
vital and interestmg of all the Cambridge 
School. He is the most Platonicall of the 
Platonic sect, and at the same time the most 
genial, natural, and perfect man of them all. 
We get nearer to him than any of them, and 



can read more intimately his temper, cfaai^ 
acter, and manners — the lofty and serene 
beauty of his personality— one of the most 
exquisite and charming portraits irincli the 
whole history of religion and philosophy 
presents ' (11. 303). 

As the corollary of all this, the student- 
Reader will be half-awed half-touched by the 
pervading sanctity of the man and of the 
Poet. With beaming eye and tremble in his 
voice he thus greets ' virgin jrouth as yet im- 
maculate : ' — 

* Dear lads ! How do I love your harmlciie ytmn 
And melt in heart while I the Momi^g-ddne 
Do view of rising vhtue which appears 

In your sweet faces, and mUd modest eyne. 
Adore that God that doth himsdf enshrjne 
In your untainted breasts ; and give no eare 
To wicked voice that may your souls encline 
Unto false peace, or unto fruitlessefenr. 
Least loosened from your selves Haipyiet away yoa bear.' 

(p. 30. St. 1S4.) 

He Utterly rejects * naked Faith disjoyn'd 
from Purity ' (p. 30, st 116). He scomges 
the *froward hypocrite' — *That finds pie- 
texts to keep his darling sinne ' (p. 85, st 23). 
Here is his rightly-based ecstasy : — 

* But O I how oft when she her self doth cm 
From nearer commerce vdth the low ddight 
Of things corporeall, aild her eyes doth shot 

To those false fading lights, she feels her spcf|^ 
FiU'd with excessive pleasure, snch a pUg|it 
She finds that it doth fully satlsfie 
Her thirsty life. Then reason shines out bright. 
And holy love with mild serenity 
Doth hug her harmlesse self hi this her parity.* 

(p. 7*. st SB.) 

Again : — 

* But the clean soul by virtue poiifi'd 
Collecting her OMm self from the feral stieem 
Of earthly life, is often dignifi'd 

With that pure pleasure that from God doth tiruiin. 
Often's enlightn'd by that radiant tiesm. 
That issues forth fh>m his divinity. 
Then feelingly immortall she doth deem 
Her self, conjoynd by so near unity 
With God, and nothing doubts of her etomitia.* 

(P- XZ3. St. IS.) 
Once more : — 



* Like to a light fieist-lock'd in tonthom 
Whereby, by night our wary steps we s;iiide 
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In slobby streets, and dirty channels mark. 
Some weaker rayes through the black top do glide. 
And flusher streams perhaps from homy side. 
But when we've past the perill of the way 
Arriv'd at home, and laid that case aside. 
The naked light how dearly doth it ray 
And spread its joyfuU beams as bright as Smmners day. 

' Even so the soul in this contracted state 
Confin'd to these strait instruments of sense 
More dull and narrowly doth operate. 
At this hole hears, the sight must ray from thence, 
Here tasts, there smels ; But when she 's gone from 

hence, 
Like naked lamp she is one shining sphear. 
And round about has perfect cognoscenoe 
Whatere in her Horison doth appear : 
She is one Orb of sense, all eye, all airy ear.' 

(p. ia8, St zoz-a.) 

Further : — 

' Thus have I stoutly rescuM the soul 
From centrall death or pure mortalitie. 
And from the listlesse flouds of Lethe duU, 
And from the swallow of drad Unitie. 
And from an all-consuming Deitie. 
What now remains, but since we are so sure 
Of endlesse life, that to true pietie 
We bend our minds, and make our conscience pure, 
Lest living Night in bitter darknesse us immure.* 

(p. 134, St 4a) 

Again : — 

' This proves the soul to sit at liberty, 
Not wedg'd into this masse of earth, bat fi«e 
Unloos'd from any strong necessity 
To do the bodies dictates, while we see 
Clear reason shining in serenity. 
Calling above unto us, pointing to 
What's right and decent, what doth best agree 
With those sweet lovely Ideas, that do show 
Some glimps of their pure li£^t So Sol through clouds 
doth flow.' (p. 74* St 40.) 

Once more : — 

SOCSATES. 

' Als Socrates, when (his large iHUiUet 
Being fill'd with streaming light from God above) 
To that lair sight his soul did dose collect. 
That inward lustre through the body drove 
Bright beams of beauty. These examples prove 
That our low being the great Deity 
Invades, and powerfrdly doth change and move. 
Which if you grant, the souls divinity 
More fitly doth receive so high a Majesty.' 

(p. xzd, St 4.) 

Finally here : — 

' Thrice happy he whose name is writ above. 
And doeth good though gaining infamy ; '^ 



Requiteth evil turns with hearty love, 
And recks not what befaUs him outwardly : 
Whose worth is in himself, and onely blisse 
In his pure conscience that doth nought amisse. 

' Who placeth pleasure in his purgM soul 
And virtuous life his treasure doth esteem ; 
Who can his passions master and controll. 
And that true lordly manlinesse doth deem, 
Who from this world himself hath clearly quit. 
Counts nought his own but what lives in his sprite. 

' So when his spright from this vain world shall flit 
It bears all with it whatsoever was dear 
Uhto it self, passing in easie fit. 
As kindly ripen'd com comes out of th' ear. 
Thus mindlesse of what idle men will say 
He takes his own and stilly goes his way.' 

(p. Z73, St 5, 4, 3, from bottom ooL a.) 

It is questionable if any man is complete, 
or of kin to the highest, who has no humour. 
The finest Humourists of all literatures have 
had the largest and strongest intellect 
Shakespeare is so utterly supreme and excep- 
tional all round, that it needeth not to adduce 
him. But apart from him, I know none of 
the mighties who lacked this element John 
Milton and Wiluam Wordsworth are 
vulgarly supposed to have been without it. 
It is a 'Vulgar Error.' I was glad in study- 
ing More to discern, amid all his restraint 
and gravity, sufficient indications that he had 
humour and pleasantry of wit None but a 
genuine Humourist could have drawn these 
portraits : — 

. ' All the nice questions of the School-men old 
And subtilties as thin as cobwebs bet, 
Which he wore thinner in his thoughts yrcrfd. 
And his warm brains, they say, were closer set 
With sharp distinctions than a cushionet 
With pins and needles ; which he can shoot out 
Like angry Porcupine, where e're they hit. 
Certes a doughty Clerk and Champion stout 

He seem'd and well appointed against every doubt 

'The other rod on a lat resty jade 
That neighed loud. His rider was not lean. 
His black plump beDy frdrly outward swai'd 
And pressed somewhat hard on th' horses mane. 
Most like methought to a Cathedrall Dean. 
A man of prudence and great courtesie 
And wisely in the world he knew to glean. 
His sweaty neck did shine right greasily 
Top heavy was his head with eaithUy policy.' 

(p. 96, St 7677.) 
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Again : — 

' Brethren 1 laid he, (and hdd by holj bdt 
Corvino gnive, ne did his hands abhor't 
When he the black sillc rope soft fimbling fdt 
And with his fingers milked e v cmore 
The hangmg frienge) one thing perplexeth sore 
My reason weak andpozled thoughts, said he. 
Tell then, ye learned Clerks, which of these foore 
To weet, from Scripture. Chnrch authority, 
Gods Spirit, or mans Reason is Faiths Certainty/ 

(p. 96, St. 83.) 

Once more, how capitally drawn is this 
likening of Graculo to a daw I — 

' Here Graculo learing up with one e]re 
View'd the broad Heavens long resting in a pause 
And an the while he held his neck awry 
Like Ustning daw, tumhig his nimble nose. 
At last these words his silent tongue did loose. 
What is this spirit, say what's this spirit, man ! 
Who has it, answer'd I, he onely knows. 
Tis the hid Manna and the graven stone. 

He canteth, said Corvimo, come Grac, let's be gone.' 

(p. 96, St. 95.) 

Has your Materialist ever been more 
keenly ridiculed than herel — 

' For then our soul can nothing be but bloud 
Or nerves or brains, or body modifide. 
Whence it will follow that cold stopping crud, 
Hard moldy cheese, dry nuts, when they have rid 
Due circuits through the heart, at last shall speed 
Of life and sense, look thorough our thin eyes 
And view the Close wherein the Cow did feed 
Whence they were milk'd ; grosse Pie-crust will grow 
wise. 
And pickled Cucumbers sans doubt Philosophise.' 

(p. 127. St. 9a) 

Again : — 

' Wherefore who thinks from souls new souls to facing 
The same let presse the Sunne beams in his fist 
And squeex out drops of light, or strongly wring 
The Rainbow, till it die his hands, well-prest 
Or with uncessant industry persist 
Th' intentionall species to mash and bray 
In marble morter, till he has ezprest 
A sovereigne eye^alve to discern a Fay : 
As easily as the first all these effect you may.' 

(p. 127. SL 87.) 

There is more than humour, there is the 
condensation of wit, — ^which is as lightning 
to light, — as thus : — 

' But roost of all Conn'm and Psittaco 
Prudentiall men and of a mighty reach 



Who through their wisdome sage tb' events fofeknoi 

Of future things ; and confidently praach 

Unlesse there be a form whkfa men most teacli 

Of sound o|rfnions (eadi meaning his own) 

But t' be Idt free to doubt and coimter-ipeech 

Authority is lost, our trade is gone 

Our Tyrian wares forsaken, we.alaal dmll 



'Or at the best oar life win bitter be : 
For we must toyle to make oar doctrine good. 
Which will empair the flesh and weak the knee. 
Our mind cannot attend our treBcher-food. 
Nor be let loose to sue the worldly good. 
All's our dear wives, poore wendies I they akine 
Must ly long part of night when we withstood 
By scrupulous wits must watdi to nights high Noon 
Till all our members grow as coU as any stone. 

' Heaps of such inconveniences arise 
Fktnn Consdenoe-freedome, CSuistian liberty. 
Beside our ofbot all men will despise 
Unlesse our lives gain us Autority. 
Which in good sooth a harder task wiU be. 
Dear brethren 1 sacred souls of Bikirtm I 
Help, help as you desire to liven free 
To ease, to wodth, to honour, and re no w n 
And sway th' affrighted world with your diq^niaed frova.' 

(p. fl6, St 79-^1-) 

Yet could he speak too with a Seei^i 
splendid passion : — 

' A deep self4ove. Want of true sympathy 
With all mankind, Th' admiring their own hottd. 
Fond pride, a sanctimonious cmelty 
'Gainst those by whom their wmthfiin minds be stird 
By strangling reason, and are so afeard 
To lose their credit with the vulgar sort ; 
Opinion and long speech 'fore life pfe f e ti' d, 
Lesse reverence of God then of the Court, 
Fear, and despair, Evill surmises. False report.' 

(p. 34. St 14.) 

Soft though pungent is this of '^rmr 
ignorance:^ — 

' Now let's go on (we have weQ-deard the way) 
More plainly prove this seeming peradon 
And make this truth shine brighter then midday. 
Neglect dull soonses mowes and idle mocks. 
O constant hearts, as staik as Thmdan rocks, 
Well-grounded in grave ignorance, that 
Reasons sly force, its light slight subtile 
Sing we to these wast hills, dem, deaf, Ibclora. 
Or to the cheerfiill children of the qnlck^ejr^d MNrm f 

(pu 80b SL 41.) 

No grim ascetic, no misanthropic redusei 
but a whole-hearted, dean-conscdenced man 
was Henry More. I like him all the better 
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that 4ie manfully avowed his love of the nut- 
brown ale of his College, and that he did 
not believe in * Fasting' — for everybody. 

'I have heard,' says Ward, 'from some, 
that when he was first about to be chosen 
Fellow, they were afraid of him as a melan- 
choly man ; till some that knew him better 
rectified the mistake, and assur'd them of his 
being more than ordinarily pleasant, as well 
as studious and serious; and that he was 
indeed, in his way, one of the merriest Greeks 
they were acquainted with ' (p. 120).* 

One feels certain he spoke truly when he 
exclaimed : — 

... 'my felidty 
Is multipl/d, when others I like happy see.' 

(p. 84, St. 6.) 

It could scarcely have been otherwise, for 
his conception of our common Fatherhood 
and Brotherhood was Christ-like, as thus* : — 

'His good Art 
Is all to save that will to Him return, 
That all to Him return, nought of him is forlorn : 

' For what can be forlorn, when his good hands 
Hold all in life, that of life do partake? 
O surest confidence of Loves strong bands I 
Love loveth all thats made ; Love all did make : 
And when false life doth fiul, it's for the sake 
Of better being.' (p. 13, st. 6-7.) 

Again : — 

' The highest improvement of this life is love.' 

(p. 171, coL z, sL z.) 



1 Among Ward's anecdotes and sayings— of which there 
are not a few cental ones — take this : — * He said after the 
finishing of some of his writiogs, and a long and wasting sttsdi- 
ousness, homouronsly and pleasantly (as he was lucky in pnttiqg 
things into an elegant and sententious postnre), ' Now for these 
three months, I will neither think a wise thought, nor speak a 
wise word, nor do an ill thing' (p. 144). 

s Very noble is his rejection of current conceptioos of God 
that exalt the Almightinesa above the Fatherhood. I regret that 
I can only refer to these among other matterftd argnings-ont of 
alike the loftiest and deepest problems : p. 85, st 15, 17, x8, 19, 
91 : p. 94, st 36: p. 165, clodng demonatiatioa. That he had 
no common reasoning fiiculty if without tha music of Sir John 
Davies in his kindred aiguments» let the student judge by turn- 
ing to p. 49, st 38 : p. 6a, st 33 '• P* 67, st 6-7 : p. 68, st 15- 
16 : p. 79, st 91-9 : p. 73, st 35*6 : p. 74, st 40-50 : p. 85, st 
>9 : P> 9^ Bt. 60 : p. 197. Note reason above smae^ p. 57, st 
5 : p. 60, St. xa Fjrescnt-day burning questioiis» p. 86, st, 99, 
31, et aUH. 
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Finally here : — 

' The Good is uniform, the Evil infinite.' 

(p. 39. St. 71.) 

'While More, in short,' says Principal 
Tulloch, * was no hero, either in thought or 
deed, — his speculations were too transcend- 
ental, and his life too retired for this, — he 
yet comes before us as a singularly beautiful, 
benign, and noble character— -one of those 
higher spirits who help us to feel the divine 
presence on earth, and to believe in its 
reality' (ii. 350). Even his darkness was as 
of a holy place. 

(c) His LOVE OF Nature. — ^This comes out 
very much as in the great ancient Painters, 
whose backgrounds of portraits or sacred 
personalities rather than land-scape, or sea- 
scape, or sky-scape proper, assure us that 
they had eyes to look into, and not merely 
on, this so radiant and beautiful earth of ours. 
That is to say, you have nothing of the later 
Wordsworthian clarity and intuition of seeing, 
that humanizing of ' the meanest flower that 
blows,' which is part of Wordsworth's measure- 
less gift to our English-speaking race. But 
you have snatches of description, elect traits 
of the visible and audible, dainty epithet and 
interblended perception and emotion. And 
so you have him crying out with a great 
joy:— 

' How sweet it is to live f what joy to see the Sunne. ' 

(p. z6, St. 3a.) 

Similarly in his Preface to the Mjrsteiy of 
Godlinesse, in speaking of the ' contemplation 
of this outward world,' he tells us that its 
'several powers and properties touching 
variously upon my tender senses, made to 
me such enravishing musick, and snatch'd 
away my soul into so great admiration, love, 
and desire of a nearer acquaintance with their 
principle from whence all these things did 
flow ; that the pleasure and joy, which fre- 
quently accrued to me from hence, is plainly 
unutterable; though I have attempted to 
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leave some marks and traces thereof in my 
Philosophical Poems.' 

I venture to italicise a few lines here and 
there in these illustrative quotations : — 

BeIsah. 

' When we that f|ately wall bad undercrept. 
We straightway found our selves in DtMoie : 
The melting doads chill drisseling teares then wept ; 
The mistie aire swet for deep agony, 
Swet a cold sweat, and loose frigiditie 
Piltd all with a white smoke ; pale Cynthia 
Did foul her silver limbs with filthy die, 
Whiles wading on she measured out her way. 
And cut the muddy heavens deJU*d with whitish clay, 

' No light to guide but the Moons pallid lay. 
And that even lost in mistie troubled aire : 
No tract to take, there was no beaten way ; 
No chearing strength, but that which might appear 
From Dians face ; her face then shin'd not clear, 
And when it shineth clearest, little might 
She yieldeth, ytx the goddesse is severe. 
Hence wrathfull dogs do bark at her dead light : 
Christ help the man thus dos'd and prison'd in drad 
Night.' 

(p. 33. St. 3, 4.) 

Visions of Earth. 

' Fresh vamish'd groves, tall hiUs, and gilded clouds 
Arching an eyelid for the glaring Mom ; 
Fair dustred buildings which our sight so crouds 
At distance, with high spires to heaven ybom ; 
Vast plains with lowly cottages forlorn, 
Rounded a^ut with the low wavering shie, 
Cragg'd vapours, like to ragged rocks ytom ; 
She views those prospects in our distant e3re : 
These and such lilce be the first centres mysterie.' 

(p. 68, St. 35.) 

The Sunbeams. 

' If not the same, then like to flowing stream 
You deem the light that passeth still away. 
New parts ever succeeding. The Sun-boun 
Hath no refleidon then, if it decay 
So fast as it comes forth : Nor were there day ; 
For it would vanish 'fore it could arrive 
At us. But in a moment Sol doth ray. 
One end of his long shafts then we conceive. 
At once both touch himself asuL down tons do dive,' 

(p. 71, St. x6.) 

The Creator. 

' Better the indigent be mov'd, then he 
That wanteth nought : He fills all things with light 
And kindly heat : through his fecundity 
Peoples the worid ; by his ezdting sprite 
Wakens the plants, calls them out of deep night 



They thrust themselves into his fostiing rayes* 
Stretch themselves forth, stird by his quickning might. 
And all the while thdr merry roundelayes 
As lightsome fancies deem) each Planet spritdy pbiyet.' 

(p. 77, SL 16.) 

Terror. 

' Certes such knowledge is a vanity. 
And hath no strength t* abide a stonny stoar ; 
Such thin slight clothing, will not keep as diy 
When the grim heavens, all bUuh and sadly pmre 
With rage and tempest, pknteously dofwn shower 
Great flouds of rain. Dispcead exility 
Of slyer reasons Calls : Some greater power 
Found in a livdy vigorous Unity 
With God, must fipee the soul from this perplezity.' 

(p. 84. St. la) 

Mars. 

. . . ' Mars rangeth in a round 

With fiery locks and angry flaming eye.* 

(p. 93. «. aa.) 

Suns. 

' These with thdr suns I sevenill worlds <lo caU, 
Whereof the number I deem infinite : 
Else infinite darknesse were in this great HaD 
Of th' endlesse Universe ; For nothini^ finite 
Could put that immense shadow into fUgkt, 
But if that infinite Suns we shall admit. 
Then infinite worlds fdlow in reason right. 
For every Sun with Planets must be fit. 
And have some mark for his fdrre-shining shafts to hit.' 

(p- 93. St* *&) 
God and Creation. 

* That God is infinite all men oonfesse. 
And that the Creature is some realtie 
Besides Gods self, though infinitdy leae. 
Joyn now the world unto the Ddty. 
What? is there added no more entity 
By this conjunction, then there was bcCofe? 
Is the broad-breasted earth ? the spacioaa aUe 
Spangled with silver light, and burning Ore? 
And the wide bellowing Seas, whose bojliag 
Are all these nothing ?' 

The Mind. 

' Adde unto these, that the son! would take pafns 
For her destruction while she doth aaplre 
To reach at things (that were her wofiill gaiitt) 
That be not corporall, but seated bigber 
Above the bodies sphere. Thns should die tire 
Her self to 'stroy her sdf. Again, the mind 
Receives contrary fonns. Theftvoriskjim 
Makes her cool brooks and shadomis^grmmt t^jimd 

Within her thoughts, thus hoiamdcoidim omaMkiiiudt: 
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Wild Fancy. 

'Then the vrild phansie from her horrid wombe 
Will senden forth foul shapes. O dreadfiill sight ! 
Overgrown toads fierce serpents thence wiU come, 
Red-scalM Dragons with deep burning light 
In their hollow eye-pits : With these she must fight ; 
Then thinks her self ill-wounded, sorely stung. 
Old fulsome Hags with scabs and skurf bedight, 
Foul tarry spittle tumbling with their tongue 
On their raw lether lips, these near will to her clung, 

' And lovingly salute against her will, 
Closely embrace, and make her mad with wo : 
She'd lever thousand times they did her kill, 
Then force her such vile basenesse undergo. 
Anon some Giant his huge self will show. 
Gaping with month as vast as any Cave, 
With stony staring eyes, and footing sk>w : 
She surely deems him her live-walking grave. 
From that dem hollow pit knows not her self to save. 

' After a while, tost on the Ocean main 
A boundlesse sea Ae finds of misery : 
The fiery snorts of the Leviathan 
(That makes the boyling waves before him flie) 
She hears, she sees his bladng mom4>right eye : 
If here she scape, deep gulfs and threatning rocks 
Her frighted self do straightway terrifie ; 
Steel-coloured clouds with rattling thunder knocks. 
With these she is amaz'd, and thousand such like mocks. ' 

(p. 1x6, St. 43-45) 

Innocence. 

' O happy they that then the first are bom. 
While yet the world is in her vemall pride : 
For old corruption quite away is worn 
As metall pure so is her mold well-tride. 
Sweet dews, cool breathing airs, and spaces wide 
Of precious spicery wafted with soft wbid : 
Fair comely bodies, goodly beautifi'd, 
Snow-limb'd, rose^eek'd, ruby-Up'd, pearl-teeth'd. 
star-eyn'd : 
Their parts, each flair, in fit proportion all oombin'd.' 

(p. xoo, St 99.) 

The Stars. 

' Thus nothing's lost of Gods fecundity. 
But stretching out himself in aU degrees 
His wisedome, goodnesse and due equity 
Are rightly rank'd, in all the soul them sees. 
O holy lamps of God ! O sacred eyes 
Filled with love and wonder every where ! 
Ye wandring tapers to whom God descryes 
His secret paths, great Psyches darlings dear ! 
Behold her works, but see your hearts dose not too near. ' 

(p. Z20, St. xo.) 

A Woodland Stream. 

* The labouring Vrook did break its toilsome way. ' 

' (p. 170, ooL a, st 3.) 



Night. 
' It was the time when all things quiet lay 
In silent rest ; and Night her rusty Carre 
Dravm with black teem had drove above half way. 
Her curbed steeds foaming out lavering tarre 
And finely trampling the soft misty air 
With proner course toward the West did fare.' 

(p. X78, Ins. PhiL St. i.) 

The Eagle. 
' But above these birds of more sightly plume 
With gold and purple feathers gayly dight 
Are rank'd aloft. But th' Eagle doth assume 
The highest sprig. For his it is by right. 
Therefore in seemly sort he there is pight 
Sitting aloft in his green Cabinet 
From whence he all beholds with awfuU sight, 
Who ever in that solemne place were met. 
At the West end for better view, right stately set.' 

(p. 34, St 61.) 

Birds' ways. 

' After a song loud chanted by that Quire 
Tun'd to the whistling of the hollow winde 
Comes out a gay Pye in his rich attire 
The snowie white with the black nttin shin'd, 
On's head a silken cap he wore unlin'd. 
When he had hopped to the middle flore 
His bowing head right lowly he indin'd 
As if some Deity he did adore, 
And seemly gestures make courtiiig the Heavenly powr. 

' Thus cring'd he toward th' East with shivering wings 
With eyes on the square sod devoutly bent. 
Then with short flight up to the Oak he springs 
Where he thrice oongied after his ascent 

. >yith posture chang'd from th' East to th' Occident. 
Thrice bowed he down and easily thrice he rose ; 
Bow'd down so low as ift had been's intent 
On the green mosse to wipe his swarthy nose. 
Anon he chatters loud, but why himself best knows. 

' There we him leave, impatient of stay 
My self amas'd such actions to see 
And pretty gestures 'mongst those creatures gay : 
So unexpected Uniformitie. 
And sudi a semblance of due piety : 
For every Crow as when he cries for rain 
Did Eastward nod ; and every Daw we see 
When they first entered this grassie Plain 
With shaking wings and bended bills ador'd the same.' 

(p. 25, St. 62-64,) 

The Snail. 
' And that particular Lives that be yborn 
Into this world, when their act doth dispear. 
Do cease to be no more then the snails horn. 
That she shrinks in because she cannot bear 
The wanton boys rude touchy or heavie chear 
Of stormy winds. The secundary light 
As surely shineth in the heavens dear, 
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As do the first finir beams of Phcebus bright, 
Lasting they are as they, though not of so great might.' 

(p. S6. »t. S) 

Spider. 

' Beside the senses each one are restraind 
To his own object : so is Phantasie. 
That in the spirits oompasse is oontaind ; 
As likewise the low naturall memory. 
But sooth to say, by a strong sympathy 
We both are mov'd by these, and these do move. 
As the light spider that makes at a fly, 
Her selfe now moves the web she subt'ly wove, 
Mov'd first by her own web, when here the fly did rove. 

' Like spider in her web, so do we sit 
Within this spirit, and if ought do shake 
This subtile loom we feel as it doth hit ; 
Most part into adversion we awake, 
Unlesse we chance into our selves betake 
Our selves, and listen to the lucid voice 
Of th' InUlUct, which these low tumults slake : 
But our own selves judge of whatere acdoyes 
Our muddied mind, or what lifts up to heavenly joyes.' 

(P- 75. «. 53^) 

Fine Repetitions. 

' Therefore those different hews through all extend 
So fiure as light : Let light be every where : 
And every where with light distinctly blend 
Those different colours which I nam'd whiiere 
The Extremities of that larre shining sphear. 
And that far shining sphear. which Centre was 
Of an those different colours, and bright chear. 
You must unfiEisten ; so o'respred it has, 
Or rather deeply fiU'd with Centrall sand each place.' 

(p. ao, St iz.) 

The student will not neglect \i\s Jdntastique 
of faith in tree-life so quaintly argued and 
illustrated (p. 47, st 14-15: p. 48, st 26: 
p. 50, St. 49). Is this an anticipation of the 
Telephone? * so the low Spirit of the Uni- 
verse, though it go quite through the world, 
yet it is not totally in every part of the 
world ; Else we should heare our Antipodes, 
if they did but whisper' (p. 10, col. i). 

(d) His Assurance of ' Fit Readers.' — 
In his verse-address *To the Reader' — 
originally prefixed to the volume of 1642 — 
More, — though when he wrote it he was 
only in his twenty-sixth year, — claims the 
purest and wisest for his readers. 

He separates himself from the ' prevail- 
ing ' Poets of the day : — 



' Expect firom me no Teian strain. 
No light, wanton, Lesbian vein : 
Though wdl I wot the vulgar sprigfat 
Such Harmony doth more strongly smite.' 

His is a moral purpose as well as intellec 
tual : — 

' Silent Secesse, wast Solitude 
Deep searching thoughts often renew'd, 
Stiffe conflict 'gainst importunate vice. 
That daily doth the Soul entioe 
From her high throne of cticuling light. 
To plunge her in infemaU Night : 
Collection of the mind from stroke 
Of this worlds Magick, that doth choke 
Her with foul smothering mists and stench. 
And in Lethacan waves her drench : 
A daily Death ; drad Agony, 
Privation, dry Sterility.' 

The like-minded and like-experiencec 
alone would he have ' nearly view ' his ' opei 
Book : '— 

' Who is wtlletUred im ikost nmyes 

FiTT'ST MAN TO RRAD MT LOFTT LATBS. 

But whom lust, wrath, and fear cootiaull. 
Scarce know their body from their soul. 
If any such chance hear my verse. 
Dark numerous Nothings I rehearse 
To them : measure out an idle sound. 
In which no inward sense is found.' 

All such are in grievous error, and he ' sings 
not for them : — 

' Thus sing I to cragg'd cUfts, and h^ 
To sighing winds, to murmuring rills. 
To wastefull woods, to empty groves : 
Such things as my dear mind most lovet. 
But they heed not my heavenly passion. 
Fast fixt on their own operation. 
On chalky rocks hard by the Sea, 
Safe guided by fair Cynthia, 
I strike my silver-sounded lyre. 
First struck my self by some strong fire ; 
And all the while her wavering ray. 
Reflected from fluid glasse doth play 
On the white banks. But all art dtaf 
Vnto my Muse, that is most Hef 
To mine awn self. So they nor blame 
My pleasant notes, nor praise the same. 
Nor do thou. Reader, rashly brand 
My rythmes 'fore thou them understand.' (p. S.) 

We have need of the same passionat 
rebukes to-day ; for to-day while there is no 
— ^as a rule — the earlier grossness, there i 
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a deplorable abundance of Verse that has no 
' inward sense/ no message, no apocalypse, 
mere word-art, and bearing no higher rela- 
tion to true poetry than the trivialities of 
Sevres or other porcelain-painting to nature, 
or to painting itself. I am thankful to have 
More's avowal of a ' purpose ' and disavowal 
of purpose-less-ness. His manly words 
come across our mephitic atmosphere with 
the freshness of a salt wind blown across the 
sea. That he should win such Readers as 
he coveted, and not be forgotten, he was 
tranquilly assured. He tells his honoured 
father — 'I am not indeed muth solicitous 
how every particle of these poems may please 
you. In the meantime, I am sure that I 
please myself in the main; which is, the 
embalming of his name to immortality, that 
next under God, is the Author of my Life 
and Being ' (p. 4). Ebewhere he declares 
that that on which the ' wizards of old time ' 
had ' divers conceits, ' and that he himself 
was to ' inquire ' after, he ' would set forth 
in an eternal rhyme ' (p. 47, st 10). And so 
when he has demolished his antagonists in 
controversy, he recalls himself : — 

' But r n break off ; My Muse her self forgot. 
Her own great strength and her foes feeblenesse.' 

(p. 66, St. 29.) 

With a self-respect — again reminding of 
Wordsworth — ^that partakes of grandeur, he 
looks around on the men and ways of the 
Present into the Future : — 

' To cleanse the soule from sinn, and still diffide 
Whether our reasons eye be dear enough 
To intromit true light, that fiidn would glide 
Into purg'd hearts, this way's too harsh and rough : 
Therefore the clearest truths may wdl seem dark 
When sloathiull men have ejres so dimme and stark. 

' These be our times. But if my minds presage 
Bear any moment, they can ne're last long ; 
A three branch'd Flame will soon sweep clean the stage 
Of this old dirty drosse and all wex young. 
My words into tkis/rouen air I throw 
jym then grow vocall at that generall thaw, ' 

While he had this calm confidence in and 
for himself, his was no absurd magnifying of 



his poetic gift He had sung because he 
must sing. Interrogated how it was his 
'busie Muse' was moved 'such fruitlesse 
pains to prove' — ^fruitless by the world's 
verdict — he answers : — 

' No pains but pleasure to do th' dictates dear 
Ofinwcnrd living nature. What doth move 
The Nightingall to sing so sweet and dear? 
The Thrush, or Lark that mounting high above 
Chants her shrill notes to heedUsse ears o/com 
Heavily hanging in the dewy Mom' (p. 173 b, st 5.) 

Finelier still — ^and on the same level, not 
height — ^is his opening of ' Psychathanasia ': — 

' Whatever man he be that dares to deem 
True Poets skill to spring of earthly race. 
I must him tell, that he doth misesteem 
Their strange estate, and eke himselfe disgrace 
By his rude ignorance. For there 's no place 
For forcM labour, or slow industry 
Of flagging wits, in that high fiery chaoe : 
So soon as of the Muse they quichned be. 
At once they rise, and lively sing iH^ Larh in skie.' 

(p. 43. St. I.) 

That is his highest claim ; * rais'd upon ' 
the Muse's 'spreaden wing,' he — 

... * softly playes, and warbles in the wind, 
And carols out the inward life and spring 
Of overflowing joy.' (p. 43, st. 3.) 

There b nothing of the spasmodic or 
ambitious in all this. He knows that he 
sang ' true ' alike to himself and the truth ; 
and in his lowly sphere, he recognises his 
Verse as having the stufif of imperishableness 
in it ; and so as with the Meteor — according 
to the old belief — ' whose materiall is low 
unwieldy earth, base unctuous slime,' but 
having 'its inward spright' fired of 'great 
Phoebus lamp : ' — 

. . . ' then even of it self doth climb ; 

That earst was dark becomes all eye, all sight.' 

he sees his Poetry as a — 

' Bright starre, that to the wise, of future things gives 
light.' (p. 43, St. a.) 

And now I ask for the Poetry of Henry 
More new and sympathetic Readers and 
Students. I have no hesitation in affirming 
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substantive additions to philosophic thought 
and opinion in his Prose. Were it for no 
more than his strenuous assertion of the 
ethical^ as well as intellectual, side of all 
truth, and his wise scorn of any attempt to 
' intermeddle ' with either ethical or divine 
things without a clear and purified spiritual 
vision, and his co-equal rejection of any 
religion that rested on mere dogma and 
creed and untouched of aspiration as of 
action, and above all, his self-introspection as 
an exemplar of a human soul — as lovingly 
and lingeringly as anything in * The Prelude ' 
itself — I should so regard his Prose. Be- 
cause of this, your Historians of Ethical- 
metaphysical Philosophy must imitate Whe- 
well's and Coleridge's and Maurice's ap- 
preciation, not Mackintosh's and Lewes' 
and Bain's, and others' neglect But as 
furnishing his complete Poems, I am natu- 
rally most of all concerned to win readers 
for them. Granted that there is much bar- 
barous and uncouth wording, recondite 
and obscurant speculation, hard and barren 
controversy, and all too often absence of 
finished art and consequent discords — 
granted every abatement, there nevertheless 
remains in these Poems — in nearly all the 
minor, and in well-nigh every page of the 
larger — sample to vindicate their revival, and 
to reinscribe the venerable name of Henry 
More among our real Makers and Singers to 
the full extent of his own modest claim. It 
will fitly close this Memorial-Introduction 
to read John Norris's * Ode to Dr. More ** — 
as follows : — 

To Dr. MORE ; An ODE WnUen by the 
Ingenious and Learned Mr. Norris. 

I. 

GO Muu, go hasten to the Cell of Fame, 
(Thou know'st her reverend aweful Seat ; 
It stands hard by your Blest Retreat) 
Go with a brisk Alarm, assault her Ear ; 

1 O^ection of MiscelL conswUng of Poems, &c., p. 73 : 
qooced IB Ward's Life after the Preface. 



Bid her her loudest Tmmp prafwre. 
To sound a m4>r§ than Huwuuu Name, 
A Name more RxctlUmi and Grtai 
Than She could ever publish yet : 
Tell her ; She need not sUy till FaU shall ghre 
A LUense to his Works, and bid them iSraw / 
His Worth now shines through Envy's base Alloy ; 
'Twill^f // her widest TYump. and ali her Breath enapk 

II. 

Learning, which long, like an JSmckanUd Lased, 

Did Human Force and Art defie. 
And stood the Virtuoso's best ArtiUefy, 

Which nothing mortal could subdue. 
Has yielded to this Hero's Fatal hand ; 
By him is conqutr'd, held, vaA peopled too. 

Like Seas that border on the Shore, 
The Muses Suburbs some Possession knew ; 
But like the deep Abyss their inner Store 
I^y unpossess'd, till seiz'd and own'd by You : 

Truth's Outtr Courts were trod before ; 
Sacred was her Rectss; that Fate reserv'd for MORE 

in. 

Others in Learning's Chorus bear their part ; 

And the great Work distinctly share : 
Thou our great Catholick Professor art ; 
All Science is annexed to thy unerring Chair. 

SomtXtssa Synods oiXh^ Wise 
The Muses kept in Universities: 

But never yet. till in tJ^ Soul, 
Had they a Council Oecumenical, 

An Abstract they'd a mind to see 
Of all their scattered Gi/ts, and summ'd them up in 7% 

Thou hast the Arts whole Zodiach run ; 

And fathom'st all that here b known. 

Strange restless Curiosity I 

Adam himself came short of Thee. 
He tasted of the Fruit, Thou beasi'U awc^ the Tree. 

IV. 

Whilst to be Great the most aspire. 
Or with low Souls to raise their Fortunes higher; 
Knowledge the chiefest Treasure of the Blest, 

Knowledge, the Wise Man's best Request, 
Was made thy Choice: For this thou hast dedin'd 
A Life of Noise, Impertinence and State; 

And whater'e else the Musa hate ; 
And mad'st it thy own Business to Enrich thy Mised. 
How Calm thy Life, how Easie, how Secure, 

Thou inUllectual Epicure I 
Thou, as another Solomon, hast try'd 
All Nature through ; and nothing thy Soul dem^d. 

Who can two such Examples shew? 
He All things try'd t enjoy, and you All things to 

V. 
By BabeVs Curse, and our Contracted Spam, 
Heaven thought to check the swift Career of Man : 
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And so it prov'd till nmo; Our Age 
Is much too short to run so long a Stage : 
And to learn Words is such a vast Delay, 
That wre're benigkUd e're we come half way. 
Thou with unusual Hast driv'st on ; 
And dost even Timt it self out-run. 
No Hindrance can retard thy Course, 
Thou rid'st th€ Muses winged Horse ; 
Thy Stage of Learning ends e're that of Life be done. 
There is now no Work left for thy Accomplish'd Mind, 
But to survey thy Conquests, and inform Mankind* 

I cannot close this Introduction without 
returning publicly my heartfelt thanks to 
G. H. White,* Esq. of Glenthome, St. 
Maiy Church, Torquay, for his most pains- 



taking co-operation with me in preparing 
the full Glossarial Index; and which I re- 
joice to announce he is continuing for 
Davies of Hereford, and Nicholas Breton. 
I have also to thank my manifold-gifted 
friend, the Rev. J. W. Ebsworth, M.A., of 
Molash Vicarage, for his engraving of the 
plate of diagrams. 

Alexander B. Grosart. 

Tremynfa, 
psnmaenmawr, 
North Wales, 
i6M July 1878. 
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A.— Chappell, More's Tutor. P. xv. 

Chappell was Milton's first tutor, and according to 
Aubrey, quarrelled with and ' flogged ' him. He would 
please More as anti-Calvinist, e,g,, ' Lately there sprung 
up a new brood of such as did assist Arminianism, as 
Dutch Tompson of Clare Hall, and Mr. William Chap- 
pell, Fellow of Christ's College ; as the many pupils 
that were arminianized under his tuition show ' (Quoted 
(from whom ?) in Masson's Life of Milton, vol. i. p. 105). 
Chappell was Provost of Trinity College, Dublin (Pro- 
fessor Dowden to me). 

B.— P. xvii. 

From 'Carmen Natalitium ad Cunas lUustrissimae 

Principis Elisabethae.' 1635. 

Elg rijv KoXXiWip jcal ^ocidcorcin^ 'HpM^nyv 
Hofnid, yrytwptiixhniv, 

^Qt r^ ^ ioL0hit iiffrori, KoWooHrri, 
Fv^Ar^, T6ma Tcuia ^dr icXios dwBpi&ToiffiM 

'EKpvfi€if, 1j xtitfos \dpi* dfiei}/^a/ihri. 
Elaptw^ Minroipa, t6 Xelpiop oO <re iraX^<r<rca, 

JIawTo9airQw 5* dMBQv koI xap^Titfr weSUuf, 
^M) 1 Tolijv Oifoown wtparXd/ui^ol o* iptavrol, 

*H KMpodt Kfirai, Kal (ipi^s 0r, d^mioeu ; 

"Eh rifv rijff MAPI'A2 rtjg fuucoLpurrdTrfs /3a<riXcuir 

wokvTtKviay, 

"AXKtfi dXXof dfK$fA6f dpeoK^Tto' aXBt M iiAarat 
TflU Sp^nHUf oKeSdacu 8^Sa hriffxbfuafot. 

A&rdfMCfit futrds hri, icaX dXKtaw dpx^^ dpi$fui^. 
*Q rfif dpx<Ut»p $€<nr€olto iro^las I 

'Errc /iordf Kpiffotap 9ud8ot, rptddos 9vds, hri 
IIc/iTTddot d Ttrpdf, rdf rtrpddot 8i rpidt. 



TaO0' 6 yifM¥ 2d|uof. rl 84 aoi 8oK€t & poffCKuroa, 

*Q $a\i<op Upd ^^a dtorpt^cop ; 
Efir* t$i, Kol /iordd* d/i^yaw^r dyt, fnf/rt rapax^f • 

TIkt€ 84 Off yafUry fivpid8as fiopd8<i». 

*B^^ot 6 MopoO, ix Xpurrov. 

In tepidam humidamque tempestaiem circa natalitia 
Serenissimae Principis natae 5 Cal, Jan. 

Quae vis repressit flamina Thracia ? 

Aut quae, Decembris tristia fngora 

Compescuit? non mitis imber 

Jane tuas decuit Calendas. 

Die, Qui tepores Caucasias nives, 
Quinam fiigarunt Sarmaticum gelu? 
Crystallinas quinam calores 
Tam subit6 soluiire gemmas? 

Gemmam stupendis artibus omnium 
Mater polivit molliter, & suam 
Pulcherrimam roirata prolem 
Pectore sollicitam favillam 

Concepit ; arsit ; jussaque nubibus 
Vultu severo dixit. At illius 
Parebat universa moles 
Legibus, atque operi favebat. 

Sudabat a&, quod sacra pignora 
Algore posset laedere : qu6d nive 
Possent suA nocere, densse 
In lacrymas abi6re nubes. 

Caeleste germen, machina cui iavet 
Immensa, quantam Cynthia circuit, 
Laetare, gaude, vive ; '^oSipt 
Quae populo sine voce dixti. 

Hen, More, i Christi. 
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NOTE. 

Of the original and later editions of the * Philosophical Poems ' of 
More, see the Memorial- Introduction. Our text is the second edition of 
1647, whose general and separate title-pages are given in their respective 
places. The only change made is one of a slightly differing arrangement 
of the Author's Notes and Commentaries. These we remove collec- 
tively to the close of the Poems to which they refer, rather than to the 
end of the volume. The Greek and Latin quotations are extended from 
their somewhat curious contractions, and very many errors have been 
corrected. Our own Notes and Illustrations and Glossarial Index will 
he added at the conclusion of the whole of the Poems. Throughout, the 
Author's own orthography and capitals and italics and punctuation have 
been reproduced in integrity, save in obvious errors, over and above the 
considerable errata-list drawn up by himself. — G. 
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To his dear Father 

ALEXANDER MORE 

ESQUIRE. 
SIR, 

Know at first sight yotill judge nu a Novice in the affairs of the Worlds in not pitching 
upon some other Patron : and unacquainted with the Courtship of the times^ that holds it 
more commendable to toy and complement with a stranger ^ then speak truth of a known 
friend. But I am meditcUing no Stage^lay of ordinary Apish Civility y but sober Truth : Nor 
intend this an act of worldly discretion and advantage y but of Justice and Gratitude. For I cannot 
hope that ever any man shall deserve so well of me as your self has done. Besides what hath hitherto 
commended you to all that know you; your Faithfulnesses Uprightnesses Sedulity for the pubUck 
Welfare of the place wherein you live^ your generous Opennesse and Veracity* Nor can ever that 
thick cloud you are now enveloped withy of melancholiMed old Age, and undeserved Adversity ^ either 
dark the remembrance of your pristine Lustre, or hide from me the sight of your present Worth. Sir, 
/ could wish my self a stranger to your bloud, that I might with the better decorum set out the noble- 
nesse of your spirit. But to speak modestly; You deserve the Patronage of better Poems then theu, 
though you may lay a more proper claim to these then to any. You having from my childhood 
tuned mine ears to Spencers rhymes, entertaining us on winter nights, with that incomparable Peiu 
of his. The Fairy Queen, a Poem as richly fraught with divine Morality as Phansy^ Your early 
Encomiums also of Learning and Philosophy did so fire my credulous Youth with the desire of the 
knowledge of things^ that your After-advertisements, how contemptible Learning would prove with- 
out Riches, and what a piece of UnmannerUnesse and Incivility it would be held to seem wiser then 
them that are more wealthy and powerfull, could never yet restrain my mind from her first pursuit, 
nor quicken my attention to the affairs of the World. But this bookish disease let it make me as 
much poor as it will, it shall never make me the lessejust. Nor will you, I hope, esteem me the lesse 
dutyfull, that without your cognoscence I become thus thankfull. For I never held my self bound to 
ask leave of any man to exercise an act of Virtue. And yet am I conscious to my self, there may 
have some juvenile Extravagancies passed my pen, which your judgement and gray hairs will more 
slowly allow of, and my self may haply dislike by that time I arrive to half your years. But let it 
be my excuse, that that which was to be made common for all, could not be so exactly fitted for any 
one Age or Person, I am not indeed much solicitous, how every particle of these Poems may please 
you. In the mean time I am sure that I please my self in the main; which is, Tht embahmmgef 
his name to Immortality, that next under God, is the Authour of my Life and Being* 

Your aiTectionate Sonne, 

Hbnry Moss. 




of the 

SOUL; 



Treating 

The Life of the Saul, 
Her Immortalitie, 
Of \ The Sleep of the Soul, 
The Vnitie of Souls, and 
^Memorie after Death. 



Nullam majarem afferre solet ignaris itiscitia voluptatem 
quam expeditum fastidiostimq ; conteinptutn. Seal. 
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To the Reader. 



Upon this second Edition. 




Reader, 

|F I seem too bold in presenting my self again 
so suddenly to publick view, let it excuse me. 
at least in part, that there is not so much 
boldnesse in this, as in my first adventure. 
For whereas I had then no encouragement but mine own 
well meaning, and carelessenesse of the opinions of men ; 
1 have now (beside that resolv'd neglect of mens hasty cen- 
sures) the experience (though unexpected) of the fovour- 
able acceptance of the bravest and best hnproved spirits. 
For whose sakes, and as many else as are at leasure a 
while to lay aside the pleasure or trouble of the world, 
and entertain their minds vrith thoughts of a greater 
compasse then the fetching in of a little wealth or 
honour ; I have taken the pains to peruse these Poems 
of the soul, and to lick them into some more tolerable 
form and smoothnesse. For I must confesse such was 
the present haste and heat that I was then hurried in 
(dispatching them in fewer moneths then some cold- 
pated-Gentlemen have conceited me to have spent years 
about them, and letting them slip from me so suddenly 
while I was so immerse in the inward sense and repre- 
senution of things, that it was even necessary to forget 
the ceconomie of words, and leave them behind me 
aloft, to float and run together at landome (like chaff 
and straws on the surfoce of the water) that it could not 
but send them out in so uneven and rude a dresse. Nor 
yet can I, (I professe) ever hope to find leasure or pa- 
tience so exquisitely to polish them, as fully to answer 
mine own curiosity, if I would be also humorous, or the 
delicacy of some Lady-wits that can like nothing that is 
not as oompos'd as their own hair, or as smooth as their 
Mistresses Looking-glasse. But may these emendations 
prove but acceptable to the more generous and manly 
Genius : I shall please my self enough, if I prove but 
tolerable to those female phansies. 

But as I would not industriously neglect these, so I 
hope I have more solidly gratifi'd the other, by the en- 
largement of this Poem. For besides the Canto of the 
INFINITY of WORLDS, I have also added another 
of the PR ^EXISTENCY of the SOUL, where I have 



set out the nature of SPIRITS and given an aooount of 
APPARITIONS and WITCH-CRAFT, vcfy answer- 
able I conceive to experience and ttofy, invited to that 
taskby the frequent discoveries of this veiy Age. WUcfa 
if they were publickly recorded, and that coant ootk- 
tinned in euery Parish, it wouki prove one of the bett 
Antidotes against that earthly and oold rtiiWM of Sid- 
ducisme and Atheisme, which may easily grow upon as, 
if not prevented, to the hasard c^all ReUgion, and the 
best kinds of Philosophy. 

I have also enlarged the second Canto of PSYCHO- 
ZOIA, and have added (that I might avoid nU wupidon 
of partiality) to Pntiaco and Pitkicus diverse other per- 
sons, PicOt Corvim^t Gracuio, and Giameif, bat am so 
sensible of that sober precept in Joi^kms, which he 
affirms to be out of Moses, MfMt fiKm^^ftnadru elf 
dXXcu r6Xeit wofd^mt^i Orate, that I woald be very loth 
to be so farre mistaken as to be thought a Censarer or 
Contemner of other mens Religions or Opinions, if tlwj 
serve God in them in the simplicity and sincerity of their 
hearts, and have some more predoas smtstraimm with- 
in, then inveterate custome or nalundl complexion. AU 
that I mean is this : That neither eager promoting of 
Opinion or Ceremony, nor the earnest op p o aii^ of the 
same, no not the acutenesse of Reason, nor yet a strong, 
if naked conceit, that we have the Spirit of God, co 
excuse a man from being in any better condition then is 
the Land of Brates or in the mere animal nature. WUcfa 
conclusion I thought worth my labour to set off with 
such Artifice and Circumstance as I have ; the gallery 
and deceit therein, if not avoided, being ti so great and 
evil consequence. For if we can but once entitle oar 
opinions and mistakes to Religion, and Gods Spirit, it 
is like running quicksilver in the back of a sword, and 
will enable us to strike to utter destrnction and mine. 
But it would prevent a great deal of blood and bittcr- 
nesse in the Christian worid, if we r eserve d the flower 
and strength of our seal for the undoubted Truth of God 
and His immutable Righteousnesse, and weie more niDdly 
and moderately affected concerning the Tiraditiona and 
determinations of the Elders. 



TO THE READER UPON THIS SECOND EDITION. 



Finthennorei I haveadded Notes for the better undou 
standing, not ooeljof ray Psyckoama, but of the Prii^ 
dples fA Plato's Philosophj. In both which I would be 
so understood, as a R^ieMnter of the Wtsdome of the 
Ancients rather then a warranter of the same. Contem- 
plations concerning the dry essenee of the Dei^ are very 
consuming and unsatisfiurtoiy. *Tis better to drink CHf 
the bkmd of the grape^ then bite the vooi of the vine, 
to smell of the rose then chew the stalk. And blessed 
be God, the meanest of men are capable of the former, 
very few suooessefull in the latter. And the lesse. because 
the reports of them that have busied themselves that 
way, have not ondy seem'd strange to the vulgar, but 
even repugnant with one another. But I. should in 
diarity referre this to the nature of the pigeons neck, 
rather then to mistake or contradiction. One and the 
same Object in Nature affords many and different 
^au>6fuifa. And God is as infinitely various as simple. 
Like a drde, indifferent, whether you suppose it of one 
Uniform line, or an infinite numberof Angles. Wherefore 
it is more safe to admit all possible perfections in God, 
then rashly to deny what appears not to us in our par- 
ticular posture. 

I have also adyoined some few scattering notes to the 
second part of the Song of the Soul, Where I have also, 
beside some subtil considerations concerning A TOMS 
and QVANTITV, set out very plainly, the HyfotMisis 
of Pythagoras^ or Copernicus concerning the MOTION 
of the EARTH t as also opened the mystery of the 
PLVX and RRPLVX of the SEA. Which two con- 
templations are not inferiour to any, for either pleasant- 
nesse in themselves, or oondudblenesse for the finding 
out of the right frame of Nature. 

Finally, I have cast into this second Edition severall 
smaller Poems, of which together with all the rest that I 
have published I would give this generall Advertisement, 

Esifictura Poesis, 

\ Every poem is an Idyllium. And a Poet no more sings 

himself, then a Painter draws his own pkture. Nor can 



I by these assume to my self the honour of being a Plato- 
nist, no more then VvfpX incurre the suspicion of being 
an Epicurean by his Silenus, whom notwithstanding 
Alexander Severos thou^t good to style foetarum 
Plato. 

As for a more determinate dedsion of those many 
speculations which I have set on foot in these writings, 
though I made some kind of pfomtse that way in my 
first, I must cmve leave a while to deferre it, till I find 
the thing it self of more consequence, and my self at 
better leisure. However without that, there is so great 
accession made to this second Edition that I easily 
hope, that of as many as I was recdved favourably 
before, that I shall now be recdved with mudi more 
fiivour. 

As for others, whom sensuall immersion or the dead- 
nesse of Melancholy have more deeply sdz'd upon, I 
must acknowledge that in my own judgement I can 
seem no better to them then a piece of highly inacted 



foUy, they obstinatdy preferring that sad ground of in- 
credulity before any tldog lease then a Demonstration. 
For whose satisfiiction Mousuieur da Charles hath 
attempted ' bravdy, but yet methinks on this side of 
Mathematicall evidence. He and that learned Knight 
our own C o u ntry man had done a great deal more if 
they had promis^ lesse; So high confidence might be- 
come the heat and sdieme of Poetry much better then 
sober Philosophy. Yet he has not done nothing, though 
not so mudi as he raiseth mens expectations to. And if 
he had perfonned lesse, it had beoi enough to souls that 
have well recovered that divine sagadty and quidc sent 
of their own Interest. If this sweet ethereall gale of 
divine^lneathing do not quicken and enliven the sent 
and relish of such arguments as Reason, Nature, and 
story will afford, they will all prove weak and usdesse : 
Especially to exercised Wits that have so writhen and 
wrested their phansies that they can imagine or dis- 
imagine any thing, so weakened it that it is bom down 
as wd with the smallest as greatest weight : so crusted 
and made hard their inward «pcn$/Kor by overmuch and 
triviall wearing it, that that delicate discrimination and 
divine touch of the soul is even lost, in so much that it 
would be safer to ask the judgement of young lads or 
Countrey idiots concerning the force of Arguments for 
Gods existence or the Souls immortality, then those 
lubricous Wits and overworn Philosophers. And surely 
if we will but admit of Providence and her eye to be 
placed upon man, and this world to be his instruction, 
together with the undistorted suggestions of his own 
heart, these easie hints and pointings will be found no 
&]ladous directions. And true opinion is as fiaithfiill a 
Guide, as Necessity and Demonstration. 

That obvious conodt of the nature of light and colours, 
though perhaps £edse in it self, yet is an easie and safe 
conductour to that grand Truth of the divine Hypostases 
hdd up by the whole Christian world for these many 
hundred years and by more then have acknowledged 
themselves Christians. How naturally are we invited 
firom the appearing of men deceased, to think the soul 
survives the body, though we may perversely suppose 
that those Apparitions are but our own imaginations, or 
that some sportfull or over ofiidous spirit puts himself 
in the form and fashion of the deceased party? But 
what was the first and most easie suggestion, is such a 
truth as all Ages and Nations without intermission have 
embraced it. Nor yet will this be for a Demonstration 
and winne undoubted assent with austere and melan- 
cholick tempers. Nor is reason unback'd with better 
principles mathematically satisfiable in matters of this 
kind. Nor am I offended that it is noL For would it 
not be an overproportionated engine, to the again en- 
dangering of Qeombrotus neck, or too fordbly driving 
men to obedience if they had thdr immortality as demon- 
strable as ; That the three angles in a triangle are equall 
to two right angles. Besides it would prevent that fit- 
ting triall of the soul, how she would be affected if there 
were nothing to come ; whence she would not be able so 
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sensibly to discover to her self her own Hypocrisie or 
sinoeritie. Lastly, that loving adherenee and affBO- 
tionate cleaving to God by Faith and divine sense, would 
be forestall'd by sudi undeniable evidence of Reason and 
Nature. Which though it would very much gratifie the 
naturall man, yet it would not prove so profitable to us, 
as in things appertaining to God. For seeing our most 
palpable evidence of the souls inunortality is from an 
inward sense, and this inward sense is kept alive the 
best by devotion and purity, by fivedome firom worldly 
care and sorrow, and the grosser pleasures of the body 
(otherwise her ethereall vehicle will drink in so much of 
earthy and mortall dregs, that the sense of the soul will 
be changed), and being outvoted as it were by the over- 
swaying number of terrene particles, which that ethereal 
nature hath so plentifully imbib'd and incorporated with, 



she will become in a BMumcrcorporaall, wwfmmiMtm. jmX 
j»io>e C e O ra T^#ii^Ti» as Ja mbHdm i ipeaka, and in the 
extremity of this weaknesse and dotage will be easily 
drawn off to proooonoe her self fucfa as the body is, (dis- 
solvable and mortal!) ; there fo re it is better for OS that we 
become doobtfnll of oar inunortaD oooditioo wlien we 
stray from that viigin-purliy and nn^K H tednesse, thai 
we may withdraw our fbet fkom these paths of death, 
then that Demonstration and Infidlibility shoold pennit 
us to proceed so Cure, that oar immortality would prove 
an heavy disadvantage. But this is meant oody to them 
that are lovers of God and their own sooU. For they 
that are at enmity with Him, desire no sudi instmcdoos. 
but rather embrace all means of layii^ nkcp that dis. 
quieting truth ; that they bear about with tbem so pre^ 
dous a charge as an immortall Spirit. 




€o tl^e iBeaDer. 




\Eader, sith it is the fashion 
To bestow some salutation, 
I greet thee ; give free leave to look 
And nearly view my open Booh. 
But see then that thine eyes be clear 
If ought thou wouldst discover there. 
Expect from me no Teian strain. 
No light wanton Lesbian vein : 
Though well I toot the vulgar spright 
Such Harmony doth more strongly smite. 
, Silent Secesse, wast Solitude 
Deep searching thoughts often renew d, 
Stiffe conflict 'gainst importunate vice. 
That daily doth the Soul entice 
From her high throne ofcirculing light 
To plunge her in infemall Night : 
Collection of the mind from strohe 
Of this worlds Magich, that doth choke 
Her with foul smothering mists and stench. 
And in Lethcean waves her drench : 
A daily Death, drad Agony, 
Privation, dry Sterility ; 
Who is well entred in those wayes 
Fitt'st man to read my lofty layes. 
But whom lust, wrath and fear controule. 



Scarce know their body from their soul. 
If any such chance hear my verse. 
Dark numerous Nothings I rehearsi 
To them : measure out an idle sound. 
In which no inward sense is found. 
Thus sing I to crag^d clifts, and kils. 
To sighing winds, to murmuring rills. 
To wcutefull woods, to empty groves : 
Such things as my dear mind most loves. 
But they heed not my heavenly passion, 
Fastfixt on their own operation. 
On chalhy rocks hard by the Sea, 
Safe guided by fair Cynthia, 
I strike my silver-sounded lyre. 
First struck my self by some strong fire ; 
And all the while her wavering ray, 
Rejected from ftuid glasse doth play 
On the white banks. But all are dectf 
Vnto my Muse, that is most lief 
To mine own self. So they nor blame 
Afy pleasant notes, nor praise the same. 
Nor do thou. Reader, rashly brand 
My rythmes fore thou them understand. 



n* M. 
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TO THE READER. 



So then the proper effect of this third Hypostasis in 
either Trinity is Love, which completeth the drde, and 
reduceth us again to tlie first Principle of all, the simple 
and absolute good which we enjoy by this single Act 
or Energie of the Soul, vig. divine Lx)ve : and this is 
^tLrtfffM ToO wptA/iarot, to b^ baptised with the Holy 
Ghost. 

This trinall effect or spirituaU influence on the Soul i9 
experientially true : But this threefold Hsrpostasis, v&c, 
Ahad, jEon, and Psyche^ cannot be known by experience, 
but is rather concluded by collection of reason. Nor 
indeed is reason it self able suflidently to confirm or 
confute it, sith it can conceive that one single Essence 
can perform many and various functions as doth the 
Soul, that being one, enfolds her self into varieties of 
operations. 

Yet have the Flatonists established their Triad upon 
no contemptible grounds which I will not be so tedious 
as here to relate : but give the Reader leave to peruse 
PloHnus at his leisure. And I must oonfesse that that 
mystery seems to me a thing of it self, standing on its 
own Basis, and to happen rather to agree with some 
Principles of Christianisme, then to be drawn from the 
holy Scripture. 

But the best is, that the happinesse of man is not the 
Essence, but the Influence of the Divinity ; and to be 
baptised in the name of the Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost, of more consequence then to read and understand 
all the curious and acute school-tracts of the Trinity. 
For this may be permitted to the Divell : that is the 
priviledge onely of the good and pious man. Nor is it 
any wonder at alL 

For be it so that the contemplation of these things is 
very sublime and subtile, yet well I wot they are nothing 
satisfactory to the soul. For the exile Theories of the 
Infinity of God and Trinity, are but as it were the dry 
measuring and numbering of the Deity, and profit as 
much to the soul devoid of charity, as the Diametre of 
the Sunnes body, or the remembrance of that trinall 
property in Lux Lumen and Calefiiction can warm a 
man in a cold frosty night. 

But if any man would be sufficiently initiated into 
these mysteries, he must repair to the ever living Word 
of God, that subtile and searching fire, that will sift all 
the vanities of dreaming Philosophers, and bum up the 
vain imaginations of false Christians, like stubble. 

All this out of a tendemesse of mind, being exceeding 
loth to give any man offence by my writings, For though 



knowledge and theory be better then any thing but 
honesty and true piety, yet it is not so good as that I 
should willingly ofiend my neighbour by It. 

Thus much by way of preparation to the first Canto 
of this Poem. I will now leave thee to thine own dis- 
cretion, and Judgement. 

Vpon the second Canto. 

THis second Canto, before we descend to pnrticalar 
lives, exhibits to our apprehension, by as fit a 
similitude as I could light upon, the Universe, as one 
simple uniform being from Ahad to Hyle, no particular 
straitned being, as yet being made ; no earth or any 
other Orb as yet kned together. All hcnnogeneal], 
simple, single, pure, pervious, unknotted, imcoocted, 
nothing existing but those eight universal! orders. 

There God hath full command, builds and destrojes' 
what he lists. 

That all our souls are free effluxes from his essence. 
What follows is so plain that the Reader wonts no- 
direction 

Vpon the third Canto. 

THere is no knot at all in this last Canto, if men do 
not seek one. I plainly and positively dedaie no 
opinion, but shew the abuse of those opinions theve 
touched, crouding a number of enormities together, that 
easily shroud themselves there, where all ainfbtaiQHe 
surely may easily get harbour, if we be not jet weD 
aware of the Devil, that makes tme opinions oftentlaes 
serve for mischief. 

Nothing else can be now expected for the eosie and 
profitable understanding of this Poem, but the faiterpre- 
tation of the names that frequently oocorre fai it. Which 
I will interpret at the end of these Books ; (as also the 
hard terms of the other Poems) for their aakes whose real 
worth and understanding is many times equall with the 
best, onely they have not fed of busies and abda. oiolfaenr 
have been forced to do, the superficiaiy knofwledge of 
tongues. But it would be well, that neither the Ungnirt 
would contemne the illiterate for his ignotmnoe, nor the 
ignorant condemn the learned for his knowledge, For H 
is not unleamednesse that God is so plnnrcl witholl, or 
sillinesse and emptinesse of mind* but ifa^leBeMe aad 
simplicity of heart. 

H.1I. 



The Argument of 

PSYCHOZOIA, 

Or 

The life of the Soul 
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Camt. I, 
This S(mggrtat Psycka farmtagt 

With JUrfmrt/old arrays 
And thai mysterious marriage. 

To tk' Header doth ^lay, 

I 

Ladies loves, nor Knights brave martlaU 
deeds, 
Ywmpt in rolls of hid Antlquitie : 
But th' inward Fountain, and the unseen 
Seeds, 
From whence are these and what so under eye 
Doth fall, or is record in memorie, 
Psyche, 111 sing. Psyche/ from thee they sprong. 
O life of Time, and all Alterity 1 
The Ule of lives faistiU his nectar strong, 
M J soul t' faiebriate, wfaOe I sing Psyches song. 

But them, wfaoe*re thou art that bear'st this strain. 
Or read'st these rythmes which from Platonick rage 
Do powerfully flow forth, dare not to blame 
My forward pen of foul miscarriage ; 
If an that's spoke, with thoughts more sadly sage 
Doth not agree. My task is not to try 
What's simply true. I oneljr do engage 
My self to make a fit discovery. 
Give some foir ^Umpae of Plato's hid Philosophy. 

3 
What man afive tiiat hath but common wit 
(When skilfhil limmcr 'sofaig his intent 
Shall foirly wdl ponrtimy and wisely hit 
The true p ropor ti on of each Hneament, 
And in right oolonrs to the life depaint 
The lohid Eagle with her sun-bright eye) 
Would wesenwrodi with inward dioler brent 
Cause 'tb no Bataid or disookwr'd Pie? 
Why men? I meaot it not : Ceaae thy fond obloquie. 



So if what's consonant to Plato's sdiool 
(Which well agrees with learned Pythagor^ 
Egyptian THsmegist, and th' antique roU 
Of ChaMee wisdome, all whidi time hath tore 
But Plato and deep Pknin do restore) 
Which is my scope, I sing out lustily : 
If any twitten me for sudi strange lore. 
And me all blamdesse brand with infiuny, 
God purge that man from fiuilt of foul malignity. 



Th' Ancient of dayes. Sire of Etemitie, 
Sprung of himself, or rather no wise sprong : 
Father of lights and everlasting glee. 
Who puts to silence every daring tongue 
And flies man's sight, shrowding himself among 
His glorious rayes, good Atove, from whom came 
All good that Pedia spies in thickest throng 
Of most desireables, all's from that same. 
That same, that Atove hight, and sweet Abinoawe. 



Now can I not with flowring phantasie 
To drowsie sensnall souls such words impart. 
Which in their sprights, may cause sweet agony. 
And thrill their bodies through with ri^««wg dut. 
And spread in flowing fire their close-twist heart, 
AU cbearing fire, that nothing wont to bum 
That Atove lists to save ; and his good Art 
Is all to save that will to him return. 
That all to him return, nought of him is forlom : 



For what can be forlorn, when his good hands 
Hold aU in life, that of life do partake? 
O surest confidence of Loves strong bands I 
Love loveth all that's made ; Love all did make : 
And when U^sit life doth fell, it's for the sake 
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THE LIFE OF THE SOUL, 



Of better being. Riving tortures spight, 
That life disjoynts. and makes the heart to quake. 
To good the soul doth nearer reunite : 
So ancient Atove hence all-joyning Akad hight. 

8 

This Ahad of himself the ^on fair 
Begot, the brightnesse of his father's grace : 
No living vright in heav'n to him compare. 
Ne work his goodly honour such disgrace. 
Nor lose thy time in tdUng of his race. 
His beauty and his race no man can tell : 
His glory darkeneth the Sunnes bright face : 
Or if ought else the Sunnes bright face excel I, 
His splendour would it dim, and all that glory quell. 



This is that ancient Eidos omniform. 
Fount of all beauty, root of flowring glee. 
HyU old hag, foul, filthy, and deform. 
Cannot come near. Joyfull Eternity 
Admits no change or mutability* 
No shade of change, no imminution. 
No nor increase ; for what increase can be 
To that that's all ? and where HyF hath no throne 
Can ought decay? «ich is the state of great ^on. 

ro 

Farre otherwise it isres |n this same Lond 
Of Truth and Beauty, than in mortall brood 
Of earthly lovers, who impassion'd 
With outward forms (not rightly understood 
From whence proceeds this amorous sweet flood. 
And choice delight which in their spright the>- feel : 
Can outward Idole yield so heavenly mood ?) 
This inward beauty unto that they deal 
That little beauteous is : Thus into th' dirt they reel. 

II 

Like to Narcissus, on the grassie shore. 
Viewing his outward face in watery glasse ; 
Still as he looks, his looks adde evermore 
New fire, new light, new love, new comely grace 
To's inward (brm ; and it.displayes apace 
It's hidden xayes. and so new lustre sends 
To that vain shadow : but the boy. alas ! 
Unhappy boy ! the inward nought attends, 
But in foul filthy mire, kive, life, and form he blends. 

12 

And this I wot is the Souls excellence. 
That from the hint of every painted glance 
Of shadows sensible, she doth from hence 
Her radiant life, and lovely hue advance 
To higher pitch, and by good governance 
May wained be from love of fiading light 
In outward forms, having true Cognizance, 
That those vain shows are not the beauty bright 
That takes men so, but what they cause in humane spright. 



13 

Farre otherwise it fares in ALons Realm. 

happy close of sight and that there's 
That there is seen is good Ahinoam^ 
Who Ataiff hight : And Ahnms I ween. 
Cannot be lesse then he that sets his eyen 
On that abysse of good eternally. 

The youthful! yEim, vrhose fisir face doth shine 
While he his Fathers glory doth espy, 
Which waters his fine flowring forms with light from high. 

H 
Not that his forms increase, or that they die : 

For jEon-Undt which men Idea call. 

Is nought but life in full serenity. 

Vigour of life is root, stodc, branch, and all 

Nought here increaseth, nought here hath it's fall : 

For ASoms Kingdomes alwayes perfiect stand. 

Birds, Beasts, Fields, Springs. Plants, Men and 

Minerall, 
To perfectnesse nought added be there can : 
This ASoM also hig^t Autoealon and Om. 

This is the eldest Sonne of Hattove.Yiom : 
But th' eldest daughter of this aged Sire. 
That \irgin wife of yEamt Vranort. 
She Vramara hight, because the fire 
Of Others essence she with bright attire. 
And inward unseen golden hew doth dight. 
And life of sense and phansie doth inspire. 
Others the vehicle of toudi, smell, sight. 
Of taste, and hearing too, and of the plastick might. 

I6 

Whilome me chanoM (O n\y happy chance !) 
To spie this spotlesse pure fidr Uramort : 
I spi'd her, but, alas ! with sUgfater glance 
Beheld her on the Atuwtam shore : 
She stood the last ; for her did stand before 
The lovely AutocaL But first of all 
Was mighty Atave^ deeply covered o're 
With unseen lighL No might imaginall 
May reach that vast profunditie, [or raiie iu pttIL] 

Whiles thus they stood by that good hicid 
Of liuing blisse, her fovrafold onmmait 

1 there observ'd ; and that's the ondy tfaiiig 
That I dare write with due advisteient. 
Fool-hardy man that purposeth intent 
Far 'bove his reach, like the proud Phaeton, 
Who domb the fiery car and was jrbrent 
Through his fond juvenile ambition ; 

111' unruly flundring steeds wroi^t hit confuiion. 

l8 

Now rise, my Muse, and straight thy 
To Moite the pourtraiture of th' oatward 
And to display its perfect oomlineae : 
Begin and leave where it shall pkue the« beM. 
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Nor do assay to tell all. let the rest 
Be noderstood. For no man can unfold 
The many plicatures so closely prest 
At lowest veige. Things 'fore our feel yrold. 
If they be hard, how shall the highest things be told ? 

Its unseen figure I must here omit : 
For thing so mighty vast no mortaH eye 
Can oompasse ; and if eye not compasse it. 
The extreme parts, at least some, hidden lie : 
And if that they lie hid, who can descry 
The truth of figure? Bodies figured 
Receive their shape firom each extremity. 
But if conjecture may stand in truths stead 
The garment round or circular I do aread. 

20 

As for it's colour and materiall. 

It silken seems, and of an azure hiew, 

If hiew it have or colour natural! : 

For much it may amase mans erring view. 

Those parts the eye is near give not the shew 

Of any colour ; but the rurall Swains, 

O easie ignorance 1 would swear 'tis blew. 

Such as their Phyllis would, when as she plains 

Their Sunday-doths. and the washt white with asure 
H ainf. 

21 
But this fidr azure colour's fouly stain'd 
By base comparison with that blew dust. 
But you of Uraiufrt are not disdain'd. 
O silly Shepherds, if you hit not just 
In your conodts, so that jrou'r put in trust 
-You duly do attend. If simple deed 
Accord with simple life, then needs you must 
From the great Uranart ci favour speed. 

Though yon cannoC unfold the nature of her weed. 

For who can It unfold, and reade aright 
The divers cdoiirs, and the tinctures fair. 
Which In this varfoos vesture changes wiite 
Of liglit of dusktshnease, of thick, of rare 
ComisteDoes: evernew dianges marre 
Former trnprewloni. The dubioos shine 
Of dMUgeable sOk ttuffimhis passeth fiure. 
Faire vmon wieiyr and fiore more fine. 
I^Ken im c i wat m dk with gold or sihrer twine. 

23 
Xjo wIuU ddiglitfbll imonitiukMis 
On ber aofl flowing vest we contemplate ! 
lliegkKy of the Court, fheir £sshions. 
.Aad brave aggoiie with aU their Princely state. 
MHiicli Poeu or Hlsioriam relate 
*Tliit Cure eioeis» fiurtbcr than pompous Court 
'^andf the boowHest fub of Coontrey rate : 
Uaspeakubla it iaiMnr great a sort 
^ gteloiiif&ittkvsbovH* ia it themselves disport. 



24 
There 3rou may see the eyelids of the Mom 
With lofty silver arch displaid ith* East, 
And in the midst the bumisht gold doth bum ; 
A hicid purple mantle in the West 
Doth close the day. and hap the Sun at rest. 
Nor doth these lamping shewes the azur quell. 
Or other oolours : where 't beseemeth best 
There they themselves dispose ; so seemly well 
Doth light and duuiging tinctures deck this goodly veiL 

25 

But 'mongst these glaring glittering rows of light, 
And flaming Cireles, and the grisell gray. 
'And cnkDed clouds, with silver tippings dight. 
And many other deckings wondrous gay. 
As Iris and the Halo; there doth play 
StiU-pac'd Rufkrona in her Conique tire ; 
By stealth her steeple-cap she doth assay 
To whelm on th' earth : So School-boyes do aspire 
With coppell'd hat to quelme the Bee all arm'd with ire. 

26 

I saw pourtrBi*^d on this sky-coloured silk 
Two lovely Lads, with wings fully dispread 
Of silver plumes, their sldns more white then milk. 
Their lilly Ihnbs I greatly admired. 
Their cheary looks and lusty livelyhed : 
Athwart their snowy brest, a scarf they wore 
Of azur hew ; fairly bespangeled 
Was the gold fringe. Like Doves so forth they fore : 
Some message they. I ween, to Momocardia bore. 

27 
O gentle Sprighu. whose carefull oversight 
Tends humane actions, sons of Solyma. 
O heavenly Salems sons I you fend the right. 
You violence resist, and fraud bewray ; 
The ill with ill. the good vdth good you pay. 
And if you list to mortall eye appear. 
You thick that veil, and so your selves array 
With visibility : O myst'ry rare t 
That thickned veile should maken things appear more 
bare! 

28 

But well I wot that nothing's bare to sense. 
For sense cannot arrive to th' inwardnesse 
Of things, nor penetrate the crusty fence 
Of constipated matter close compresse : 
Or that were laid aside, yet nathelesse 
Things thus unbar'd to sense be more obscure. 
Therefore those sonnes of Love when they them dressr 
For sight, they thick the vest of Vranure^ 
And fix>m their centre overflow't with beauty pure. 

29 
Thus many goodly things have been unfold 
Of Uranura fieUr changing omameni : 
Yet farre more hidden lye as yet untold ; 
For all to tell was nevar my intent* 
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39 
T' -rv: !>.>."* are .-lis J, .C'«. L'rjmm: 
A:.-:'l •.'•.frv; tr.r« :r. cr.tf doih counite. 
Wr;j! vi ;i rlor.e on earth, the self-saune 
(\K'}..'.:. IS f^Xfrn upon each rnonaU wigfai) 
f . jo>r.tiy from all ihrs«. Bui she ihat higbt 
h:iir t,'r-ittore. Tnt-n also Psychi calL 
f «r'*;ii I'lyrhe men and Angels dear delight, 
Iriv«:'.tf.fl in her stole aethereall. 
Will' h though so high it be, domii to the earth doth fall. 

40 

'I hr fxirmall form of this large flowing stole, 
My MiiM* sri as she might, al>ove displaid : 
htil iir inward triple golden film to unroll, 
All I III* nu* teach that triple film hath made. 
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And brought out light out of the deadly shade 
Of darkest Chaos, and things that are seen 
Made to appear out of the gloomy glade 
Of unseen beings : Them we call unseen, 
Not that they're so indeed, but so to mortall eyen. 

The first of these fair fihns, we Physis name. 
Nothing in Nature did you ever spy, 
But there's pourtraid : all beasts both wild and tame, 
Each bird is here, and every buzzing fly ; 
All forrest-work is in this tapestry : 
The Oke, the Holm, the Ash, the Aspine tree. 
The lonesome Buzzard, th' Eagle and the Py, 
The Buck, the Bear, the Boar, the Hare, the Bee, 
The Brize, the black-arm*d Ck>ck, the Gnat, the butteiflie. 

42 
Snakes, Adders, Hydraes, Dragons, Toads and Frogs, 
Th' own-litter-loving Ape, the Worm, and Snail, 
Th' undaunted Lion, Horses. Men, and Dogs, 
Their number's infinite, nought doth't avail 
To reckon all, the time would surely fail : 
And all besfuinkled with centrall spots. 
Dark little spots, is this hid inward veil : 
But when the hot bright dart doth pierce these knots. 
Each one dispreads it self according to their lots. 

43 
When they dispread themselves, then gins to swell 
Dame Psyches outward vest, as th' inward vdnd 

. Softly gives forth, full softly doth it well 
Forth from the centrall spot ; yet as confin'd 
To certain shape, according to the mind 
Of the first centre, not perfect drc'lar-wise, 
It shoots it self : for so the outward kind 
Of things were lost, and Natures good device 

Of different fonns would hiddenlie in one agguize. 

44 
Bat it according to the imprest Art 
(That Arts impresdon's firom Idea-Limd) 
So drives it fcith before it every part 
Aooording to true Symmetry : the bond 
And just pfednct (unlesse it be withstond) 
It alwayes keeps. But that old Hag that hight 
Foul Kyle mistresse of the miry strond. 
Oft her withstands, and taketh great delight 
To hinder Physis work, and work her all desplght. 

45 
The tdfttine envious witdi with poyson*d dew, 
Ftom her foul eben-box, all tinctures stains, 
WUcfa fidxiy good be in hid Physis hew : 
That film aU tinctures fisdr in it contains ; 
But she their goodly glory much restrains. 
She ookrars dfans ; dogs tastes ; and damps the sounds 
Of fweetest mnaick ; touch to scorching pains 
She turns, or baser tumults ; smels confounds. 
O bonrid womb of heO, that with such ill abounds. 
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46 

From this first film all bulk in quantity 
Doth bougen out, and figure thence obtain. 
Here eke begins the life of Sympathy, 
And hidden virtue of magnetick vein, 
Where unknown spirits beat, and Psyche* s trane 
Drag as they list, upon pursuit or flight ; 
One part into another they constrain 
Through strong desire, and then again remit. 
Each outward form's a shrine of its magnetick spright. 

47 
The ripen'd child breaks through his mothers womb. 
The raving billows closely undermine 
The ragged rocks, and then the seas intomb 
Their heavy corse, and they their heads redine 
On working sand : The Sunne and Moon combine, 
Then they're at ods in site Diametrall : 
The former age to th' present place resigne : 
And what's all this but wafts of winds centrall 
That ruffle, touze, and tosse Dame Psyches wrimpled 
veU? 

48 

So Physis, Next is Arachnea thin. 
The thinner of these two, but thinn'st of all 
Is Semelet that's next to Psyches skin. 
The second we thin Arachnea call, 
Because the spider, that in Princes hall 
Takes hold with her industrious hand, and i^eaves 
Her dainty tender web ; far short doth fiedl 
Of this soft ydlding vest ; this vest deceives 
The spiders curious touch, and of her praise bereaves. 

49 
In midst of this fine web doth Hafhe sit : 
She is the centre from whence all the light 
Dispreads, and goodly glorious Forms do flit 
Hither and thither. Of this mirour bright 
Haphe's the life and representing might, 
Haphe's the mother of sense-sympathy ; 
Hence are both Hearing, Smelling, Taste, and Sight : 
Haphe's the root of felt vitality ; 
But Haphe's mother hight all-spread Commimity. 

50 
In this clear shining mirour Psyche sees 
AU that falls under sense, what ere is done 
Upon the Earth ; the Deserts shaken trees, 
The moumfuU winds, the solitary wonne 
Of dreaded beasts, the Lybian Lyons moan. 
When their hot entrails scorch with hunger keen, 
And they to God for meat do deeply groan ; 
He hears their cry, he sees of them unseen ; 
His eyelids compasse all that in the wide world been. 

51 
He sees the weary traveller sit down 
In the waste field oft-times with carefuU chear : 
His chafed feet, and the long way to town. 
His burning thirst, faintnesse, and Panick fear. 
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Because he sees not him that stands so near, 

Fetch from his soul deep sighs with count'nanoe sad, 

But he looks on to whom nought doth dispear : 

happy man that full persuasion had 

Of this 1 if right at home, nought of him were ydrad. 

A many sparrows for small price be sold, 
Yet none of them his wings on earth doth dose 
Lighting full soft, but that eye doth behold, 
Their jets, their jumps, that mirour doth disclose. 
Thrice happy he that putteth his repose 
In his all-present God. That Africk rock 
But touch't with heedlesse hand. Auster arose 
With blust'ring rage, that with his irefull shock 
And moody might he made the worlds frame nigh to rock. 

53 
And shall not He, when his Anointed be 
111 handled, rise, and in his wrathfuU stour 
Disperse, and quell the haughty enemy. 
Make their brisk sprights to lout and lowly lowr ? 
Or else confound them quite with mighty power? 
Touch not my Kings, my Prophets let alone. 
Harm not my Priests ; or you shall ill endure 
Your works sad payment and that deadly lone ; 
Keep o£f your hand from that high holy Rock of stone. 

54 
Do not I see ? I slumber not nor sleep. 
Do not I hear? each noise by shady night 
My mirour represents : when mortals steep 
Their languid limbs in Morpheus dull delight, 

1 hear such sounds as Adams brood would fright. 
The dolefull echoes from the hollow hill 

Mock howling wolves : the woods with black bedight 
Answer rough Pan, his pipe and eke his skill. 
And all the Satyr-routs rude whoops and shoutings shrill : 

55 

The night's no night to me : What? shall the Owl 
And nimble Cat their courses truly steer. 
And guide their feet and wings to every hole 
So right, this on the ground, that in the air ? 
And shall not I by night see full as clear? 
All sense doth in proportion consist, 
Arachnea doth all proportions bear ; 
All sensible proportions that fine twist 
Contains : all life of sense is in great Hapkes list 

56 
Sense and concent, and all abhorrency. 
Be variously divided in each one 
Partic'lar creature : But antipathy 
Cannot be there where fit proportion 
Strikes in with all things in harmonious tone. 
Thus Haphe feels nought to her self contrair : 
In her there's tun'd a just Diapason 
For every outward stroke : withouten Jarre 
Thus each thing doth she feci, and each thing easly bear. 



57 

But Haphe and Arackmt 111 dimiste. 
And that fourth vest, ridi StuuU display : 
The largest of all foure and loosett is 
This floting flouring changeable array. 
How fairly doth it shine, and nimbly play. 
Whiles gentle winds of Paradise do blow. 
And that bright Sun of the etemall day 
Upon it glorious light and fonns doth strow. 
And Akad it with love and joy doth overflow. 

58 

This all-spread SemeU doth Bacchus bear, 
Impregn'd of Javt or On, He is the wine 
That sad down-drooping senses wont to rear. 
And chearlesse hearts to comfort in ill tine. 
He 'flames chast Poets brains vrith fire divine ; 
The stronger spright the weaker spright doth sway : 
No wonder then each phansic doth incline 
To their great mother Semelt and obey 
The vigourous impresse of her enforcing ray. 

59 

She is the mother of each Semele : 
The daughters be divided one from one ; 
But she grasps all. How can she then but see 
Each Semels shadows by this union ? 
She sees and swayes imagination 
As she thinks good ; and if that she think good 
She lets it play by't self, yet looketh on. 
While she keeps in that laige strong-beating flood 
That makes the Poet write, and rave ai be were wood. 

60 

Prophets and Poets have their life fix>m hence. 
Like fire into their marrow it seardietb deep. 
This flaming fiery flake doth choak all sense. 
And binds the lower man with brasen steep : 
Corruption through all his bones doth creep. 
And raging raptures do his soul outsnatch : 
Round-turning whirlwinds on Olympus steep 
Do cast the soul that earst they out did catch : 
Then stiller whispering winds dark visions unlatch. 

61 

But not too Carre, thou bold Platooick Swain : 
Strive not at once all m3rst'ries to disoorer 
Of that strange School : More and more hard remain 
As yet untold. But let us now recover 
Strength to our selves by rest in duly houre. 
Great Psyches Parentage, Marriage, and Weeds 
We having song according to our power, 
That we may rise more fresh for momii^ deeds. 
Let's here take Inne and rest our weary sweating steeds. 
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Or. 
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Cant. II. 

Htre's taught how into PsyckanU 
Sauls from their centrall somrse 

Go forth. Here Beiroms ingeny 
Old Mnemon doth discourse. 



Sang great Psyche in my former song. 
Old Atoves daughter, sister unto 0«, 
Mother of all that nimble Atom-throng 
Of winged Lives, and Generation. 
When Psyche wedded to AutocaUm, 
They both to Ahad forthwith straight were wed : 
For as you heard, all these became but one, 
And so conjoyn'd they lie all in one bed. 
And with that four-fold vest they be all overspred. 

2 

Here lies the inmost Centre of Creation, 

From whence all inward forms and life proceed : 

Here's that aereall stole, that to each Itishion 

Of Sensibles is matter for their weed. 

This is the ground where God doth sow his seed 

And whilest he sows with whispering charms doth 

bid 
This flourish long, and that to make more speed, 
And all in order by bis Word doth rid : 
So in their fiUaU round they 'pear and then are hid. 

3 

Beginning, End, Form and Continuance 
Th' impression of his Word to them doth deal, 
Occurrences he sees, and mindeth chance : 
But chance hath bounds. The Sea cannot o're swell 
His just precincts. Or rocky shores repell 
His foming force ; or else his inward Ufe 
And Centrall rains do fairty him oompeU 
Within himsdf, and gently 'pease the strife, 
Or makes hnn gnaw the bit with rof« and nge full rife. 



So fluid chance is set its oertahi bound. 
Although with drding winds it be y tost ; 
And so the pilots skill doth quite confound 

^ With unexpected storms, and men have lost 
Their time, their labour, and their precious cost 
Yet ther's a Neptune Soveraign of this Sea, 
Which those that in themsdves put not their trust 
To rude mischance did never yet betray : 

It's He, whom both the winds and stormy Seas obey. 



Now sith my wandring Bark so fiur is gone. 
And flitten forth upon the Ocean main, 
I thee beseech that just dominion 
Hast of the Sea, and art true Soveraign 
Of working phande when it floau amain 
With full hnpregned billows and strong rage 
Enforceth way upon the boyling plain, 
That thou wouldst steer my ship with wisdome sage, 
That I with happy course may run my watery stage. 



My mind is mov'd dark Parables to sing 
Of Psyches progeny that from her came. 
When she was married to that great King, 
Great ASom, who just title well may claim 
To every soul, and brand them with his name. 
Its He that made us, and not our own might : 
But who, alas 1 this work can well proclaim ? 
We silly sheep cannot bleat out aright 
The manner how : but that that giveth light is light 



Then let us borrow from the gloriotis Sun 
A little light to illustrate this act, 
Such as he is in his solstitial Noon, 
When in the Welkin there's no doudy tract 
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For to make grosse his beams, and light refract. 
Then sweep by all those Globes that by reflexion 
His long small shafts do rudely beaten back, 
And let his rayes have undenied projection. 
And so we will pursue this mysteries retection. 

8 

Now think upon that gay discoloured Bow : 
That part that is remotest from the light 
Doth duskish hew to the beholder show ; 
The nearer parts have colour £&rre more bright. 
And next the brightest is the subtle light ; 
Then colours seem but a distinct degree 
Of light now failing ; such let be the sight 
Of his £arre spreaden beams that shines on high : 
Let vast discoloured Orbs close his extremitie, 

9 
The last Extxvme, the farthest off from light, 
That's Natures deadly shadow. HyUs cell. 
O horrid cave, and womb of dreaded night? 
Mother of witchcraft, and the cursed spell. 
Which nothing can avail 'gainst Israel, 
No Magick can him hurt ; his portion 
Is not divided Nature ; he doth dwell 
In light, in holy love, in union ; 
Not fast to this or that, but free communion. 

lO 

Dependance of this All hence doth appear. 
And several degrees subordinate. 
But phande's so unfit such things to clear. 
That oft it makes them seem more intricate : 
And now Gods work it doth disterminate 
Too fiarre from his own reach : But he withall 
More inward is, and farre more intimate 
Then things are with themselves. His Ideall, 
And Centrall presence is in every Atom-ball 

II 

Therefore those different hews through all extend 
So frure as light : Let light be every where : 
And every where with light distinctly blend 
Those different colours which I nam'd whilere 
The Extremities of that farre shining sphear. 
And that &r shining sphear, which Centre was 
Of all those different colours, and bright chear, 
You must un&sten ; so o'respred it has, 
Or rather deeply fill'd with Centrall sand each place. 

12 

Now sith that this withouten penetrance 
Of bodies may be done : we clearly see 
(As well as that pendent subordinanoe) 
The nearly couching of each Realtie, 
And the Creatours close i^ropinquitie 
To ev'ry creature. This be understood 
Of differentiall profunditie. 
But for the oversjseading Latitude ; 
Why may't not equally be stretcfa'd with th' Ocean floud ? 
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There Proteus wonnes and fleet Idoikea, 
Where the lowest step of that profunditie 
Is pight ; Next that is Psyche's oat-^nay : 
It Tasis hight ; Physis is next degree : 
There Psyche's feet impart a smaller fee 
Of gentle warmth. Pl^sis is the great womb 
From whence all thmgs in th' University 
Yclad in divers forms do gaily bloom. 
And after frule away, as Psyche gives the doom. 

14 
Next Physis is the tender Araehmee. 
There in her subtile loom doth Haphe sit : 
But the last vest is changing Sewule: 
And next is Psyches self. These garments fit 
Her sacred limbs full well, and are so knit 
One part to other, that the strongest sway 
Of sharpest axe, them no'te asunder smite. 
The seaventh is ^on with Etemall ray : 
The eighth Atcve» steddy Cube, all propping Adomai. 

Upon this universal! Ogdoas 
Is founded every particularment : 
From this same universall Diapase 
Each harmony is fram'd and sweet concent. 
But that I swerve not far from my intent. 
This Ogdoas let 'be an Unitie 
One mighty quickned Orb of vast extent. 
Throughly possest of lifies commtmity. 
And so those vesu be seats of Gods vitality. 

l6 

Now deem this universall Round alone^ 
And rayes no rayes but a first aH-ftpred light. 
And centrick all like one pelludd Sun ; 
A Sun that's free, not bound by Natures might, 
That where he lists exerts his rayes outright. 
Both when he lists, and what, and eke how long. 
And then retracts so as he thinketh meet. 
These rayes be that particular creatme-lhroQg : 
Their number none can teU, but that all-maklDjg tongue. 

Now blundring Naturalist behold the qpring 
Of thy deep-searching foul, that lidn would 
Whether a mortall or immortall thing 
It be, and whence at first it 'gan to flow ; 
And that which chiefest is where it must go. 
Some fixt necessity thou fiun wouldst find : 
But no necessity, where there's no kw, 
But the good pleasure of an unty'd mbid : 
Therefore thy God seek out. and leave Nature 

i8 

He kills. He makes alive ; the keyt of H«ll 
And Death he hath. He can keep aoali to 
When crudl hands of Fate them boioe ei^Mll 
Or He in Leth^s lake can dreocii then wo^ 
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That they no act of life or sense can show. 
They march oat at His word, and they retreat ; 
March oat with joy, retreat with footing slow 
In gloomy shade, benumm'd with pallid sweat. 
And with their feeble wings their fiunting breasts they 
beat 

Bat souls that of his own good life partake 
He loves as his own self ; dear as His eye 
They are to him : Hell never them fonoke : 
When they shall dye. then God himself shall die 
They live, they live in West Eternity. 
The wicked are not so ; bat like the dirt. 
Trampled by man and beast, in grave they lye. 
FUth and corraption is their rufuU sort : 
Themselves with death and wormes in darknesse they 
disport. 

20 

Their rotten relicks hirk dose onder groand : 
With living wight no sense or sympathy 
They have at all ; nor hollow thandring sound 
Of roring winds, that cold mortality 
Can wake, ywrapt in sad FataUty. 
To horses hoof that beats his grassie dore 
He answers not : The Moon in silency, 
Doth passe by night, and all bedew him or'e 
With her cold humid rayes ; but he feds not Heavens 
power. 

21 

O doleful! lot of disobedience 1 
If God should souls thus drench in Letlie lake 
Bot O unspeakable torture of sense, 
When sinftill sools do life and sense partake, 
That those damn'd Spirits may them anvils make 
Of their fefl croeky, that by such blows 
That very ruth doth make my heart to quake 
When I consider of the drery woes. 
And tearing torment that each soul then imdergoes. 

22 

Hence the souls nature we may plainly see : 
A beam it is of th' Intdlectuall Sun. 
A ray indeed of that iEtemity ; 
But such a imy as when it first out shone, 
Fh»n a free Vght its shining date begun. 
And that same light when 't list can call it in ; 
Yet that free light hath given a free wonne 
To this dependent ray : Hence cometh sin ; 
From sin died Death and Hell these wages doth it win. 

Bacb life a sevenD ay is from that Sphear 
That Splwar doth every life in it contain. 
ArackMM, Semilt and the rest do bear 
Thefr proper virtoe, ai|d with one joynt strain 



And powerfull sway they make impression plain, 
And all their rayes be ioyned into one 
By Ahad: so this womb withouten pain 
Dioth flocks of souls send out that have their won 
Where they list most to grase ; as I shall tell anon. 

24 
The countrey where they live Psychama higfat. 
Great Psyckany, that hath so mighty bounds. 
If bounds it.have at alL So infinite 
It is of bignesse, that it me confounds 
To think to what a vastnesse it amounds. 
The Sun Satumus, Saturn the Earth exceeds 
The Earth the Moon ; but all those fixed Rounds ; 
- But Psychany^ those fixed Rounds exceeds. 
As ferre as those fix'd Rounds exoell small mustard-seeds. 

25 
Two mighty Kingdomes hath this Psychany, 
The one self-feeling AmtasthdHa; 
The other higfat god-like Tluo^refy, 
AmUtsthis/s divided into tway : 
One province cleped is great AdawMk 
Which also hight Btirak of brutish fashion ; 
The other Providence is Dinoia ; 
There you may see much mungriO transformation, 
^ch monstrous shapes proceed fit>m Niles foul inunda- 



tion. 
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Great A/irVila«/ nileth Thtopr^a, 
A mighty Prince. King oiAukutJUsy 
Is that great Giant who bears mighty sway. 
Father of Discord, Falshood, Tyranny. 
His name is Dttmon, not fix>m Sdency, 
Although he boasteth much of skilful pride ; 
But he's the fount of foul duality. 
That wicked witch Dmessa is his bride : 
From his dividing force this name to him betide. 

27 

Or for that he himself is quite divided 
Down to the belly ; there's some unity : 
But head, and tongue, and heart be quite discided ; 
Two heads, two tongues, and eke two hearts there be. 
This head doth mischief plot, that head doth see 
Wrong fairly to o'reguild. One tongue doth pray. 
The other curse. The hearts do ne're agree 
But felly one another do upbray 
An ugly doven foot this monster doth upstay. 

28 

Two sons great Dtnmon and Duessa hath : 
Autopkilus the one jrdeeped is ; 
In LHmoU he worketh wondrous scath ; 
He is the cause what so there goes amisse. 
In Psyches stronger plumed progenies. 
But Philosomatus rules BeircA, 
This proud pult Giant whilom did arise. 
Bom of the slime of Autasthtsia, 
And bred up these two sons yborn of Dutssa, 
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fjtutt^ hiu. innneaterf mafick tore. 
Afk^ Creat tkiB iMtfc to jryfB and dMnrice ; 
T>.vt heft/ hhImi lof«, that bearb maka batred loce 
Awl fiMKh the eaa agpuiuc aa Rd t mi U: 
hnt nrm0A thf, caa afaimc aw Itrtuiitt. 
Wh«>ie h«art't aphfte aad doch knmetf fonakt. 
ff/i \yn that's one with God no mafkk night 
fjm 6nm or here ur there tfaroofh Uind oustake. 
fAMptk em tfOtAy quell natarca iMnwmiake. 

Hat tt*at I majr in time my lelf betake 
To ttraighter rjMrm, few thtnp I will relate, 
^>f which old Afmrm^n mention once did make. 
A yMj twain he was in f oathfull sute, 
When he men* nature* fan to contemplate. 
And king dome* new : But be was aged then 
Wh^n I him mw ; his yean bore a great date ; 
He num^^erJ had full ten times ten times ten : 
'f liere's no /yfMagpHti but knows well what I mean. 

(M Mrumtmt head and beard was hoary white, 
f)«ji yet a chearfull countenance he had : 
His vlgrmnis ^es did shine like sUrres bright. 
And in g'XKl decent frees he was yclad, 
A* blith and l/ux/mi as was any lad 
i)i one and tw#^ty ck/th'd in forrest green ; 
IW/th blith he wa*, and eke of counsel! sad : 
iJUkm wlnter-ffKirn liedight with snow and rine 
And sunny rayes, so did his goodly Eldship shine. 

Of mnny famous towns in Hefrahf 
And mnny fiiniou* I^ws and uncouth Rites 
fill s|Nike : t/ijt vnin it is for to assay 
To riH-'kon up such numlnrrs infinite. 
And niuf.'h \\r K{»ikc where 1 lifid no insight, 
Ihit wflll I wot tliat s<»me there present had ; 
Ytn word* to s|M?nk to uncnpahle wight 
<)f foolishnn«*r prf>cer(ls or phrrnsie mad. 
Mn, nlwN yn* sonif, 1 wis, couUl trace his speeches pad. 

33 
lliit that wliirh I do now rrnirmlier best, 
t* thai wlilcli hn of Paittacusa lond 
IMd «|irnk. Thi* l*tiUarust is not the least, 
(>r lhi« most ob«(*urf<, (.'ountrry, that is found 
In WA*lf*(ull iffhtm : it is rrnown'd 
i''or fantou* ( 'li*rk« yi-\tu\ In grrrnrNt cloke, 
l.lk*« TuikUli l*r|p*tB, \t AmcHNsh ground 
Wii t*nll 'I. n(» i*AU«(*, thai title to revoke. 
Ihil of thi* \M\\i\ to thi* pffpct old Mntmon spoke. 

34 

I irarrlliHt In t*uii%uuM |,ond : 
Th' Inhitliltanl* llin lr*si«r Adamak 
IKi iitll It i Iml ihrn Adam I have found 
llani'lrnlpr, If su I safrly may 
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In this nae Land as I wh 

A nimble traveller bi 

Fazrlr together rm the way 

Tko I gan dosely oa his 

And eye lus garb : He stiB||^ 

To entcrtam ducoune^ thoQgh 

But onprovok'd be firtt ok midcrtook : 
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5w soon as be gan talk. 
The Sage hinuelf leprcst, bat thoimfat 
traugfaL 

36 

His concave nose, great bead, and gim^ 
Affected tone, words without inward 
My inly tickled sprtght made me delect 
By outward laughter ; but by best 
I purg'd my self, and gave doe 
Then he gan gravely treat of oodidls. 
And of Book-readings passing exoeDeooe, 
And tri'd his wit in p i aysing gooses quQls : 
O happy age 1 quoth he, the worid Minervm fills. 

37 
I gave the talk to him, whidi pleas'd him veil : 
For then he seem'd a learned derk to been. 
When none contrary'd his nnoontroHed sp^ 
But I, alas I though unto him «wf»<*n^ 
Did flow with tears, as if that onyons keen 
Had pierc'd mine eyen. Straqge vertne of fond joy 
They ought to weep that be in heavie teen. 
But nought my lightsome heart did then mnnoy : 
So light it lay, it mov'd at enxy windie tof. 

38 

As we yode softly on, a Yongster gent 
With bever cock't, and arm set on one side 
(His youtbfuU fire quickly our pace ont-went) 
Full fiercely pricked on in madcap pride. 
The mettle of his horses heels he tri'd. 
He hasted to his countrey Fiiktaui, 
Most haste, worst speed : still on our wmj we ride. 
And him o'retake halting through baplesse bniiae ; 
Wc help him up again, our help he nould leliiae. 

39 
Then gan the Icam'd and ag'd Dom Psittac0, 
When he another auditour had got, 
To spruse his plumes, and wisdome sage to show. 
And with his sacred lore to wash the spot 
Of youthfull blemishes ; but firequent jot 
Of his hard setting jade did so confound 
The words that he by paper^tealth had got. 
That their k>st sense the yongster oocdd not aotmd. 
Though he with mimicall attentk» dkl aboond. 
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40 

Yet some of those faint winged words came near, 
Of God,*of Adam, and the shape divine, 
Which Adams children have ; (these pierc'd his eare) 
And how that man is lord of every kind 
Of beasts, of birds, and of each hidden mine 
Of natiires treasures. He to Adams sonne 
The wide world for his kingdome doth designe : 
And ever naming God, be k>okd aboven : 
Pithtcus straight plac'd God a thought above the Moon. 

Pithecm, so they call this gentle wight, 
The docible young man eas'ly could trace 
His masters steps, most quick and expedite. 
When PHttaco look'd up to holy place, 
Pithtcus straight with sanctimonious grace 
Cast up his eyes ; and when the shape divine. 
Which Adam had from God, be gan to praise, 
Pitheau draws himself straight from that line. 
And phansies his sweet face with heavenly hiew to shine. 

42 

He pincht his hat, and from his horses side 
Stretcht forth his russet logs, himself indin'd 
Now here, now there, and most exactly eyed 
His comely lineaments, that he might find 
What ever beauty else he had not mind 
As yet in his fiedr corse. But that fuU right 
And vast prerogative did so vnUnd 
His straighted sprights, that with tyrannick might 
He forc'd his feeble beast, and stxaigfat fled out of sight. 

43 

Then I and PHttaco were left akme ; 
And which was strange, he deeply silent was : 
Whether some inward grief he from that son. 
Conceiv'd, and deemed it no small disgrace 
That that bold youngster should so little passe 
His learned speech ; or whether nought to sain 
He had then left ; or whether a wild chase 
Of flitting inconsistent thoughts he than 
Pursu'd, which tum'd and toy'd in his conftised brain. 

44 
Or whether he was woxen so discreet, 
As not to speak till fit occasion. 
(To judge the best, that Charity counts meet) 
Therefore that Senior sad I gan anon 
Thus to bespeak : Good Sir, I crave pardon 
If so I chance to break that golden twist 
You spin, by rude interpellation. 
That twist of choicest thoughts. No whit I miss'd 
The mark I aimed at ; to speak he had great list 

4S 
So then his spirits gan to come again. 
And to enact his corps and impart might 
Unto his languide tongue, and every vein 
Received heat, when doe conceived right 



I did to him ; and weend be plainly see't 
That I was toucht with admiration 
Of his deep learning, and quick-shifUng eight, 
Then I gan quire of the wide Btkirom, 
BtJUrom, quoth that Sage, that hight Anthrp^Mm, 

46 

Antkropion we call't ; but th' holy tongue 
(His learning lay in words) that Bekiron 
Which we AmtMrvpum, calls, as I among 
The Rabbins read : but sooth to say, no tone. 
Nor tongue, or speech, so sweet as is our own. 
Or so significant. For mark the sense : 
From (bv d0pnlf is Amthropion : 
And we are all of an upright presence ; 
Nor 111 be drawn fixnn this conceit by no pretence. 

47 
I prais'd his steddy &ith and confidence^ 
That stood as £ast as trunk or rock of stone ; 
Yet nathelesse, said I, the excellence 
Of stedfiutnesse is not to yield to none. 
But sti£f to stand till mov'd by right reason ; 
And then by yielding, part of victory 
To gain. What fitnesse in AntkropUm t 
Baboons, and Apes, as well as th' Anikrefi 
Do go upright, and beasts grown mad do view the sky. 

48 

Then marken wdl, what great aifinitie 
There is twixt Ape, mad Beast, and Satyrs wfld, 
And the Inhabitants ot AMikrefU, 
When they are destitute of manners mild. 
And th' inward man with brutishnesse defil'd 
Hath life and love and lust and cogitation 
Fixt infoul sense, or moving in &be guile ; 
That holy tongue the better nomination. 
So farre, I know, may give: Tis ghesse, not full 
perswasion. 

49 

Therefore, O learned Sir, aread aright. 
What may this word Behirtm signifie ? 
He wondrous glad to shew his Grammar-might, 
This same word Bekiron doth signifie 
The brutish nature, or brutallitie, 
Said he : and with his voice lift up his firont 
Then I his skill did gaily magnifie. 
And blest me, I an idk>t should light on't 
So happily, that never was a scholar count ; 

SO 
And said. Then holy tongue is on my skie ; 
And holy tongue is better then profiuie. 
He angry at his courtesie, reply'd. 
That learned men ought for to entertain 
Discourse of learned tongues, and countrey swain 
Of countrey 'ftdrs. Bat for to answer thee. 
This I dare warrant surdy to maintain. 
If to contzair the holy tongue should be 
Absurd, I find enough such contrariety. 
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51 
Then I in simple sort him answered thus, 
I ken not the strange guise of learned Schools, 
But if Gods thoughts be contrair unto us. 
Let not deep wonderment possesse our souls, 
If he call fools wisemen, and wisemen fools. 
If rich he poore men term, if poore men rich. 
If crafty States-men, silly countrey gulls. 
Beasts men. men beasto, with many other such : 

God seeth not as man seetb, God speaks not in mans 
speech. 

52 
Straight he to higher pearch, like bird in cage, 
Did skip, and sang of etem Destiny, 
Of sight and foresight he with count'nance sage 
Did speak, and did unfold Gods secrcsie, 
And left untoucht no hidden mystery. 
I lowly kmting held my cap in bond : 
He askt what meant that so sudden counie. 
I pardon crave, said I, for manners fond ; 

You are Heavens Privy-Counsellour I understond, 

SI 

Which I wist not before : so deep insight 
Into the hidden things of God who can 
Attain unto, without that quickning spright 
Of the true God ? Who knows the mind of man 
Bat that same spright that in his breast doth won ? 
Therefore the key of Gods hid secresie 
Is his own spright. that's proper to the Son, 
And those of that second nativity, 
Which holy Temples are of the IXvinity. 

S4 
Therefore as th' sacred Seat o' th' Ddty, 
I unto ]rou seemly behaviour make, 
If you be such as jrou may seem to be. 
It is mans nature easily to mistake. 
My words his mind did quite asunder break : 
For he full forward was all to assume 
That might him gild with glory, and pertake 
With God ; and joyed greatly in vain fume. 
And prided much himself in his purloined plume. 

55 

So that full loth he was for to undo 
My fisirly winded up conclusion ; 
Yet inwardly did not assent unto 
My premises : for foul presumption 
He thought, if that a pri>*ate idiot man 
By his new birth should either equalliie. 
Or else outstrip the bookish nation. 
Perhaps some foul defonnities disgtiise 
Their life : tush 1 that to knowledge is no prejudice. 

56 
But he nouki say so : for why? he was bent 
To keep the credit which be then had got. 
As he concetv'd : for it had been ybknt ; 
It might have haarded half of hit kM. 



To wit his god-like hue vrithouten spot, 
If so be such deep knowledge could consist 
With wicked life : but he nould lose one jot 
Of his so high esteem, nor me resisL 
So I escap'd the souse of his contracted fist. 

57 
And here I think we both as dumb had been 
As were the slow-foot beasts on which we rode 
Had not Don Psittaco by fortune seen 
A place which well he knew though disallow'd : 
Which he to me with earnest countenance show'd 
Histing me nearer ; nearer both we go 
And closely under the thick hedges crowd. 
Which were not yet so thick but they did show 

Through their fjedse sprays all the whole place and 
persons too. 

S8 
It was to weet, a trimly decked Qose 
Whose grassie pavement wrought with even line 
Ran from the Mom upon the EveningK^kne. 
The Eastern end by certain steps they dimbe 
To do their holy things. (O sight divine ! ) 
There on the middle of the highest flore 
A large green turf squared out. all fresh and fine 
Not much imlike to Altars us'd of yore 

Right fairly was adom'd with every glittering flower. 

59 
At either end of this well raised sod 
A stately stalk shot up of Toichwort high 
Wliose yellow flames small light did cast abranffl 
But yet a pleasant shew they yiekl the eye. 
A pretty space from this we did descry 
An hollow Oak, whose navdl the roogfa saw 
Long since had ck>ve : so Sandfly wet and dry 
Around the stumped top soft mosse did grow 
Whose velvet hue and verdure cushiofi-like did riiow. 

60 

>\lthin the higher hedge of thickn'd trm 
A lower rank on either side we saw 
Of lesser shrubs even-set with artifice. 
There the wood-queristers sat on a row 
And sweetly sung while Boreas did blow 
Above their heads, with various wfafstUng^, 
As his blasts hap to bteak (now h|gfa. bow km) 
Against the branches of the wavin|f Pines 
And other neighbour plants, still roddiv ^i^hlk the wind 

61 
But above these birds of moie stglitfy ph|W|^ 
With gold and purple fieatbers ffiyty dighl 
Are rank'd aloft But th' Eagle doth 
The highest sprig. For his it is by right. 
Therefore in seemly sort he there is piglit 
Sitting aloft in his green Cabinet 
From whence he all beholds with awfnH i^Sht, 
Wlio ever in that solemne place were bmi. 
At the West end for better view, right atnldf 
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62 

After a song loud chanted by that Quire 
Tun'd to the whistling of the hollow winde 
Comes out a gay Pye in his rich attire 
The snowie white with the black sattin shin'd. 
On's head a silken cap he wore unlin'd. 
When he had hopped to the middle flore 
His bowing head right lowly he indin'd 
As if some Deity he did adore, 
And seemly gestures make courting the Heavenly powr. 

63 

Thus cring'd he toward th' East with shivering wings 
With eyes on the square sod devoutly bent. 
Then with short flight up to the Oak he springs 
Where he thrice oongied after his ascent 
With posture diang'd from th' East to th' Occident. 
Thrice bowed he down and easily thrice he rose ; 
Bow'd down so low as if 't had been's intent 
On the green mosse to wipe his swarthy nose. 
Anon he chatters loud, but why himself best knows. 

64 

There we him leave, impatient of stay 
My self amaz'd such actions to see 
And pretty ges tu re s 'mongst those creatures gay : 
So unexpected Uniformitie, 
And sudi a semblance of due piety : 
For every Crow as when he cries for rain 
Did Eastward nod ; and every Daw we see 
When they first entered this grassie Plain 
With shaking wings and bended bills ador'd the same. 

6s 

O that the spirit of Pythagoras 
Would now invade my tireast, dear Psittaco f 
Said I. In nature he so cunning was 
As both the mind of birds and beasts to know, 
What meant their voyces and their gestures too. 
So might we riddle out some mystery 
Which tieth hid in this strange uncouth show ; 
Bat thy grave self may be as wise as he 
I woCe. Aread then Psittaco what sights these be. 

66 

Certes, said he, thine eyes be waxen dim 
These be the people of wide Adawutk 
These be no birds, 'tis true, they're sons of sin 
And vessds of Heavens ire, for sooth to say 
They have no faith, I fear nor ever may, 
Bat be shap'd out for everlasting shame, 
Though they deride us of Psittacusa : 
Yet wen I wot, we have the onely name 
Above, and though all foul yet there devoyd of blame. 

67 

And that green spot which thou maist deem a Close 
It it to them no Close but holy place 
Ydeep'd a Church, whose sight doth well dispose 
Approaching loals. The rest thy self maist trace 

19 



By true analogy. But I'll not passe 
One thing remarkable, said he to me : 
It was Don Pico took the preaching pbice 
A man of mighty power in his own See ; 
A man, no turd, as he did fondly seem to thee. 

68 

Mm. Ten then Don Psittaco, what Pico ment 
By his three bowings to the setting Sun 
And single obesanoe toward th' Orient. 
What I were they postures of Religion ? 
If so ; why had Uiose yellow flames but one ? 
The Eagle three? That th' Eagle was his God 
It is, said he, a strong presumption. 
Whom he first slightly in that holy sod 
After ador'd more fuUy with a triple nod. 

69 

Certes. quoth I, such Majesty divine 
And seemly graces in the Eagle be 
That they the gentle heart may weU incline 
To an respect and due dvihty. 
But if that worship civiU be, said he, 
Certes, Don Pico can not weU excuse 
Himself from &ult of impious flattery 
His holy gestures streightway thus to use 
To mortaU man, redoubling ihstot the bold abase. 

But weU observe, said I, the motion. 
While he draws lowly back his demure bill 
Making it touch the mossie cushion. 
His moving Karkas shrinketh nearer still 
Toward the sacred sod. 
What then, quoth he, was it in Pico's mind 
That solenm service with four ducks to fiU 
But one before, the other three behind. 
My duller wit, said I, the mystery cannot find. 

71 
Ps, But I can find it Superstition 

And flattery, have made Don Pico blind. 

These interCare in fond confusion. 

But both conspire to hold up his swoln mind 

In supercilious pride and wayes unkind. 

For he doth dominere o're Psittacust. 

Dear Psittacusc I when shalt thou once outwind 

Thy self from this sad yoke ? who brings the news 
Of Sions full release from scorn and foul abuse ? 

72 

O had we once the power in our hands 
How carefully the youth wee'd catediise. 
But bind Gods enemies in iron bands 
(Such honour have his Saints) and would devise 
Set forms of Truth, on Discipline advise 
That unto both aU men must needs conform. 
Mn» But what if any tender heart denies ? 
Ps, If he will his own fortunes overturn 
It cannot weU be holp, we must be uniform. 
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Mm. Good reason too, said I. Don Pico grave 
The self same doctrine preacheth as I hear. 
But Reverend Psittaco, let me freedome crave 
To ask one question, Is't because 't's so clear 
That who so shall dissent shall pay so dear. 
Or will you in those things you do not know 
But be uncertain, certain mischief bear 
To them that due assent cannot bestow ? 

It is in such, said he, that we for certain know. 

74 
But bow know yon those things for certainty ? 
By Reason, Scripture, or the Spirit divine, 
Or lastly by Churches Authority ? 
With that Don Psittaco cast up his eyen 
Brim ful of thoughts to solve this knot of mine. 
But in the fiedl of his high-gazing sight 
He spide two on the rode he did divine 
To be of l)is acquaintance, them we meet. 
Forthwith Don Psittaco the strangers kindly greet. 

75 
And he them both seemly salutes again. 
The one on a lean fiery jade did sit 
And seem'd a wight of a right subtile brain. 
Both ck)Ch'd as black as jet. But he was fit 
With a dry wall-nut sheU to fence his wit. 
Which like a quflted cap on's head he wore 
Lin'd with white taffity, wherein were writ 
More trimly than the Iliads of yore 
The laws of Mood and Figure and many precepts more. 

76 
An the nice questions of the Scbool-men old 
And subtilties as thin as cobwebs bet, 
Which he wore thinner in his thoughts yrold. 
And his warm brains, they say, were closer set 
With sharp distinctions than a cushionet 
With pins and needles ; which he can shoot out 
Like angry Porcupine, where e're they hit. 
Certes a doughty Clerk and Champion stout 
He seem'd and wdl appointed against every doubt. 

77 
The other rod on a &t resty jade 
That ndgbed loud. His rider was sol lean. 
His black plump belly fiuriy outward swai'd 
And pressed somewhat hard on th' horses mane. 
Most like methought to a Cathedrall Dean. 
A man of prudence and great courtesie 
And wisely in the the worki be knew to glean. 
His sweaty neck did shine right greasily 
Top heavy was his bead with earthily polky. 

78 
This wight Corvino, PHttacus me toU 
Was named, and the other Gracnto, 
They both of his acquaintance were of old 
Though so near freindsbip now they did not owe. 



But yet in generalls agreed, I trow. 
For they all dearly hug dominkm. 
And love to hold mens consciences in awe 
Each standing stiff for his opinion 
In holy things, against all contradiction. 

79 
But most of all Corvin and Psittaco 
Prudentiall men and of a mighty reach 
Who through their wisdome sage th' evenu forelau 
Of future thmgs ; and confidently preach 
Unlesse there be a form which men must teach 
Of soimd opinions (each meaning his own) 
But t' be left free to doubt and oounter-«peecb 
Authority is lost, our trade is gone 
Our Tyrian wares forsaken, we, alas 1 shall rnone. 

8o 

Or at the best our life will bitter be : 
For we must toyle to make our doctrine good. 
Which will empair the flesh and weak the knee. 
Our mind cannot attend our trencher-food. 
Nor be let loose to sue the worldly good. 
All's our dear wives, poore wenches 1 they alone 
Must ly long part of night when vre withttood 
By scrupulous wits omst watch to nights high Nooi 
Till all our members grow as cold as any stooe. 

8i 

Heaps of such inconveniences arise 
From Consdence-fiieedome, Christian liberty. 
Beside our office all men will despise 
Unlesse our lives gain us Autority. 
Which in good sooth a harder task will be. 
Dear brethren ! sacred souls of Bekirwm / 
Help, help as you desire to liven free 
To ease, to wealth, to honour, and lenowa 
And sway th' affrighted world with your disguiaed frov 

82 

This is the Genius of Corvimo sage ' 

And Psittaco Calls little short in wit, 
Though short he fall of old Corvimo' s age. 
His steppings with the other footsteps fit. 
And heavens bright eye it will aware of it. 
But now me lists few passages to show 
Amongst us foure when we together met 
Occasion'd first by hardy Psittaco 
Who Corvin did accost and nuishdl ^Vrmfc. 

Brethren 1 said he, (and hdd by holy belt 
Corvino grave, ne did his hands abhor't 
When he the black silk rope soft fimKiing m^ 
And with his fingers milked evermore 
The hanging frienge) one thing perplexeth sore 
My reason weak and pusled thou^its, said he. 
Tell then, ye learned Qerics, which of these fagre 
To weet, from Scripture, Church authority, 
Gods Spirit, or mans Reason is Faiths Certainty. 
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84 
For, well I wot, our selves most foUy assent 
To points of Faith we rigidly obtmde 
On others, else there is no punishment 
Due to gainsayers. Corvin here indewd 
With singular gravity this point pursu'd, 
Saying that all belief is solv'd at last 
Into the Church, ne may the people rude 
Nor learned wit her honour dare to blast 
Nor scrupulous thoughts, nor doubtlull queres out to 
cast. 

85 

Strait Graculo with eyes as fierce as Ferrit 
Reply'd : If all mens faith resolved be 
Into each Church, all nations shall inherit 
For ever their Ancestours Idolatry. 
An Indian ever shall an Indian be 
A Turk a Turk. To this Corvin anon ; 
I give not this infallibility 
To every Church, but onely to oar own 
Full witnesse to her self of all the truths she'll own. 

86 

Gr. That then is truth what she will say is true. 

But not unlesse her the true Church Uiou hold. 

How knowst thou then her such, good Corvin shew. 

Friend Graculo in talk we be too bold. 

Let's go, I fear my self and horse take cold. 

But t' answer to that question, 'fore we go 

The Church is true as she her self me told. 

A goodly answer said Don Graculo, 
You dispute in a Circle as all Logicians know. 

87 

Here Psiitaco could not but inly smile 
To see how Graculo Corvin did orecrow. 
And fair repl3ring with demeanance mild. 
The truth, said he, the Scriptures onely show. 
Streight nimble Graculus ; But who can know 
The sense of Scripture without reason found ? 
The Scripture is both key and treasure too 
It opes it self (so said that Oerk profound) 
This place with that oompar'd. This is the strongest 
groimd. 

88 

Gr, But what with judgement doth them both compare? 
Is't reason or unreasonablenesse, I pray. 
To which grave Psitfacus, you so subtill are, 
I list not with such cunning wits to play. 
Here I stept in and thus began to say 
Right worthy Clerks, for so you be I ween, 
Tour queint discourse your breedings doth bewray. 
Long time you have at learned Athens been 

And all the dainty tricks of Art and Science seen. 

89 

If me a stranger wight it may beseem 
But homely bred, as yet unripe in jrears, 
Who conscious of his weaknesses doth deem 
Himself unfit to speak among his peers. 



Much more unfit for your judicious ears 
Whom Age and Arts do equally adorn 
And solemne habit no small semblance bears 
Of highest knowledge, might I be but bora 
A word or two to speak, now would I take my turn. 

90 I 

Say on said Psittaco, There's a third, said I. 
Nor reason nor unreasonablenesse hight. 
Here Graccus. The disjunction ya\i deny. 
Then I, there is a third ydeep'd Gods spright 
Nor reason nor unreasonablenesse hight. 
Corvino straight foam'd like his champing jade 
And said I was a very silly wight. 
And how through melandioly I was mad 
And unto private spirits all holy truth betray'd. 

But I nould with like fuiy him invade 
But mildly as I mought made this reply. 
Gods Spirit is no private empty shade 
But that great Ghost that fills both earth and sky. 
And through the boundlesse Universe doth ly. 
Shining through purged hearts and simple minds 
When doubling clouds of thick hypocrisie 
Be blown away with strongly brushing winds ; 
Who first this tempest feels the Sun he after finds. 

Thus wise and godly men I hear to teach, 
And know no hurt this doctrine to believe. 
Certes it much occasion doth reach 
To leave the world and holily to live. 
All due observance to Gods laws to give. 
With care and diligence to maken pure 
Those vessels that this heavenly dew receive. 
But most in point of £uth sleep too secure 
And want this bait their souls to goodnesse to allure. 

93 
For they believen as the Church believes 
Never expecting any other Ught, 
And hence it is, eadi one so loosely lives, 
Hopelesse of help from that internall spright. 
Enough I said Graculo, Corvino' s right. 
Let's hear, dispute in figure and in mood. 
And sUfly with smart syllogismes fight 
That what thou wouldst may wd be understood. 
But now thou rovest out* and rav'st as thou wert wood. 

94 
Reason I say all Scripture sense must judge 
Do thou one reason 'gainst this truth produce : 
Reason, said I, in humane things may drudge 
But in divine thy soul it may seduce. 

Gr. Prove that, Mn. I prove it thus. For reasons use 
Back'd with advantage of all sdences. 
Of Arts, of tongues, cannot such light transfuse 
But that most leaned men do think amisse 

In highest points divided as well you know, I wisse. 
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95 
Here Graculo learing up with one eye 
View'd the brood Heavens long resting in a pause 
And all the while he held his neck awry 
Like listning daw, turning his nimble nose. 
At last these words his silent tongue did loose. 
What is this spirit, say what's this spirit, man I 
Who has it, answer'd I, he onely knows. 
Tis the hid Manna and the graven stone. 
He canteth, said Corvsno, oome Gmr, let's be gone. 

96 

But Grac suyd still this question to move. 
Doth not, said he, reason to us descry 
What things soever reasonable prove ? 
Not so. For the whole world that ope doth lie 
Unto our sight, not reason but our eye 
Discovers first, but upon that fair view 
Our reason takes occasion to trie 
Her proper skill and curiously pursue 

The Art and sweet contrivance Heauen and Earth do 
shew. 

97 
There's no man colour smels. or sees a sound. 
Nor sucks the labour of the hony-bee 
With's hungry lugs, nor binds a gaping wound 
With's slippery ey-balls. Every CEumlty 
And object have their due Analogy, 
Nor can reach further than it's proper sphear. 
Who divine sense by reason would descry 
Unto the Sun-shine listens with his ear. 

So plain this truth to me, Don Graco, doth appear. 

98 

How then, said Graco, is the spirit known 
If not by reason : To this I replyde, 
Onely the spirit can the spirit own. 
But this, said he, is back again to slide 
And in an idle Circle round to ride. 
Why so, said I, Is not light seen by light? 
Streight Graculo did skilfully divide 
All knowledge into sense and reason right. 
Be't so, said I, Don Graco, what's this reasons might. 

99 
If then, said he, the spirit may not be 
Right reason, surely we must deem it sense. 
Yes, sense it is, this was my short reply. 
Sense upon which holy Intelligence 
And heavenly Reason and comely Prudence 
(O beauteous branches of that root divine ! ) 
Do springen up, through inly experience 
Of Gods hid wayes, as he doth ope the ey'n 
Of our dark souls and in our hearts his light enshrine. 

100 

Here Graculus did seem exceeding glad 
On any terms to hear but reason nam'd, 
And with great joy and jollity he bad 
Adew to me as if that he had gain'd 



The victory. Besides Corvine blam'd 
His too long suy. Wherefore he forward goes 
Now more confirm'd his NutsheU-cap contain'd 
What ever any living mortall knows. 
Ne longer would he stay this sweet conceit to loose. 

lot 

Thus Psiittuo and I alone were left 
In sober silence holding on our way. 
His musing skull, poor man 1 was well nigh cleft 
By strong distracting thoughts drove either way ; 
Whom pittying I thus began to say. 
Dear Psittaco what amdous thoughts o ppre ss e 
Thy careftiU heart and musing mind dismay? 
I am perplexed much I must confesse 
Said he, and thou art authour of my heavinesse. 

102 

My self Corvinets Church-Autority 
No certain ground of holy truth do deem. 
And Scripture the next ground aUedg'd by me 
By Graco ¥ras confuted well, I ween. 
But thou as in these points farre deeper seen 
Than either Corvin or Don Graculo 
Yea than my self, assent doth almost win 
That Church nor Scripture, cast in reason too 
Can to our searching minds truth's hidden treasures show. 

103 

Wherefore a fourth, sole ground of certainty 
Thou didst produce, to weet, the Spirit divine. 
But now, alas ! here is the misery, 
That left to doubt we cannot well enjojm 
Nor this nor that, nor Faith-forms ftvely ooyn 
And make the trembling oonsdenoe swear thereto. 
For we our selves do but ghesse and divine 
What we force other men to swear is true, 
Untill the day-star rise our eyes with light t' cmbew. 

104 

Which gift though it be given to me and you, 
Mn, (Not unto me, courteous Don Psittaio/) 
Ps, Yet certainly there be but very few 

That so sublime a pitch ascend unto. 
Mn. My self, alas ! a silly Swain I know 

So far from solving these hard knots, said I, 

That more and harder my ranck brain o'rcgrow 

And wonder that thy quids sagacity 
Doth not winde out a further inoonveniency. 

105 

If light divine we know by divine light 

Nor can by any other means it see 

This ties their hands from force that have the spirit. . 

How can, said Psittaco, these things agree ? 

For without force vain is Church-Polity ; 
Mn. But to use force 'gainst men that thing to do 

In which they've not the least ability 

May seem unjust and violent ; I trow, 
'Gainst reason, 'gainst Religion, 'gainst all senoe and law. 
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For 'tis as if the King of Amgon 
Who was wdl skilled in Astronomy, 
Shoold by decree deprive each Counticy Clown 
Of life, of lands, or of sweet liberty 
That wonld not fdUy avow each star in sky 
Were bigger then the Earth. Here Pnttaco 
Thoogfa what I said did not well satisfie 
His grave judicious sdf , yet he did know 
Of whom this talk much 'planse woidd gain and 
nessetoo: 

107 
And straight gan say. Dear GlamcUl hadst thoo 
At this discourse, bow would thy joyous sfxigbt 
Have danc'd along. For thoo ait or weD seen 
In these queint poinu, or doA at least delight 
Exceeding much to hear them opcn'd right. 
And. well I wot. on earth scarce can be found 
So witty girl, so wHy female wigfat 
As this my Glamcis, crrtx all renown'd ; 
I mean for quicker parts, if not fior jndgmrnt sound. 

108 

How fit an Anditour would Ae them prov'd 
To thee, young Mtumom f bow had she adaned 
Thy sifting wit, thy speech and penoB lov'd. 
Clove to that mouth with meitiag seal all fired. 
And hung iqxm those lips to lughiy inapired? 
1/a. Certes sbe'd been a bokl 
To come so near when not at all 

Pi. Alas 1 good Mmmam ym 

I meant no food sahues, but what is just and rigbt 
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Her due attention 00 thy wise disooorK, 


Though what thoo d 


boBSi, and BMvethCB tfaou dkSst 


deem 




May fit yon toa For why? by NatBrcsooone 


like joyn with like: 




Mought I but make the matcii't would well bacon. 


For your conpimg i 


minds exactly agree 


In points, which the wide world through wnsfa and teitti 


Ruddy divkle, I mei 


m iree Uberty. 


Be't so, said I. yet ah] 


r oar grouBds fmn iUksnm, be. 



fio 

For Buj^it I but repeat widioat 
What I have beard. II spMom 
In this thy Glamcis, dioqgb the 
So de xte ro u sly can pray aad proph e cy. 
And lectures lead of dnd 
Oaspng her pakas with 
Incnkatiqg 
Tosad 
With brasfaiaig sttokea the gtasae doors 




III 

Nor doch her aolemne kwks much like her Sire 
Or native seal which ihc did once derive 
From thee grave Priitacf/ ezah her higher 
Then Earth and Nature : For men do conceive 
Bbck mn g f i ine fumes my spouse do thus deceive 
Translatsng her into foob Paradise 
And to of sense and reason her bereave. 
And that that meitiag love which doch so please 
Her gnDed soul, the thawing is of Imt own grease. 

112 

The natnrall sprigbt it self doth sweetly hug 
In felse conceit and OMeceivfng guile, 
Suddng fond solace firoro It's own dear dug. 
Like the mistaken Cat that ttck'd the file 
And drawing Uoud, uncestamly did toyl 
To sock that sweet, as if there Moics rock 
Had swet new milk. Tbtts Glamcis doth begull 
Her Kkoririi lasie, als' doth delude her flock, 
Traching them suck theaudvcs, their empty tou's 10 



Thus they kMoxicaic with their own blood 
llisiskf Elves f deem il no woric a thing 
Then pore Aalirosiaa Nectar fraib and good, 
In fCfkkn streams that from great Jove did H^)ng 
And ooont tb a ns el v es His ooely dMkM Ofopring 
Uoon no count but that their cmmi is so. 
O sweet conceit f foO joy f Mool-favishing 
Delight ! Fore lalih f Si«lf4ov« kotp doM thcrcti/. 
Allow but this to us, wcH any thing allow, 

114 
Beiklcs the fixcdneste of th' etermll Vuttn 
And AdanMfttJne laws of t'Jods decree 
Wbcieby fammHaUy lie loves and haiM» 
May prove new grounds iA Glatuis Uf^erty, 
No diuigtsr then wjr detriment can be 
To bb own people wt^^m of old he choMi 
From the oot«foings of VJUtnAiy, 
So inkeikig puy*tm may them lU disposr. 
What worthlesse wH of man 0th posting knot 9imy Uni*)^. 

f«5 

Did not I ten thee what a wily (asse, 
liaid P%UtiU9, my daughtirr 0/au» would prove } 
And well prrrxivliig fttm averte I was 
From her Strang* tmnnitrn, kfl all suits t/f U/¥9, 
And ttfsight put ^ttfw tm h^nv tttm did itnpfmm 
Ifer phm^^i^ U» lewdness* and esMSsa '. 
HtfKore, nt, fault, ntt filih tmn ever mif¥9 
fUr Msk4!r u* dlstik^r, lut unrightar/usnassa 
fjot hurt her soul, tm wurftm naads sha to asprrn^. 

fl6 

Thu« In fha wkkivf mmtuh rank Mds d/> grviw 
Of ffai/tfV', U)tA, l^sl, arKi i'^fvmWm, 
(Jt lYVie, tM Ma49lMg«, and a lb#iuMMid num 
lA^/KUvn, wtikh m m/iflatl mm d«vl«e, 
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Said I, from ought, but that mistake t* arise 
Of naked Faith disjoyn'd from Purity. 
So with full bitter words he did chastise 
His absent child ; but whether seal it be. 
Or deep conceired hatred, I no'te well descry. 

117 
Nor stopt he here, but told me all her guise 
How ]aw-4esse quite and out of shape she's grown 
Affecting stUl wilde contrarieties, 
Averse from what for good all others own. 
Preposterous Girl I how often hast thou thrown 
Thy adf into dark comers at Mid-day. 
And then at dead of Night away art flown 
To some old bam, thereon to preach and pray 
Ending thy dark devotions just at Break of day. 

118 

When others sleep or weep, then dost thou sing 
In frosty night on neighbours chinmey set. 
When others fast 'ginsi thou thy revelling ; 
Thy lustfiill sparrows greedily dost eat, 
Which thou by bloud and violence dost get. 
When others eyes plainly can nothing see. 
Then thy prod^us lamps by night unwet 
And unblown-out. can read right readily 
Withouten spectacles, the smallest prints that be. 

119 

If chance or free election ever brings 

Thee to our Churches, then with hooting wild. 

Thou causest uproars, and our holy things 

Font, Table, Pulpit, they be all defild 

With thy broad mutings and large squirtings vilde. 

Mn, Phy ; Psittacot hide such infirmities 
From stranger wight : Who would his own dear child 
Thus shamefully disgrace? With mine own e]res 

Have I thy Glaucis seen, and better things surmise. 

120 

Good sooth, methinks. she is not so defiAc'd 
And all misbapen. and grown out of square. 
But that my self most evidentiy trac'd 
Thy comely feature in her visage bare. 
Sparc then thy self, if her thou wilt not spare. 
Ill may it seem what thine own strength begot 
With foul reproach and shame thus to besmear, 
And through thy seal thine owne great name to blot : 
To two so worthy wighu befall some better lot. 

121 

Thus in my youth, said Mntmon, did I use 
With Reverend Ignorance to sport and toy. 
Aud slily would obnozius Age abuse ; 
For I was a crank wit. a brisk young boy : 
But naturally abhorr'd hypocrisie, 
And craft the upshot of experienc'd Age ; 
And more then life I lov'd my liberty. 
And much suspected all that would engage 
My heart to their own sect, and free-bom soul encage. 



122 

For I ev'n at those years was wdl aware 
Of mans false friendship, and grown sobtflty, 
Whkfa made roe snuf the wind, driok the fnt aire 
Like a young Colt upon the mountains high. 
And turning tail my hunters all defie. 
Ne took I any guide but th' innate Ugfat 
Of my true Conscience, whose voice to deny. 
Was the sole stfaigof my offended spright : 
Thus God and Nature tai^ their rode Cosmopolite 

123 

I mean not Natures harsh obdurate light, 
The shamelesse eye-brows of the Serpent old. 
That arm'd with custome will not stidt to fight 
With God and him affiront with courage bold : 
But that sweet temper we may oft bdiold 
In virgin Youth as yet immaculate. 
And unto drudging Policy unfold. 
Who do without designe, now love, now hale 
And freely give and take withouten price or rate. 

124 
Dear lads I How do I love your harmelesse years 
And melt in heart while I the Morning-shine 
Do view of rising virtue whidi appears 
In your sweet fiaoes, and mfld modest eyne. 
Adore that God that doth hfanself enshrine 
In your untainted breasts ; and give no eare 
To wicked voice that may your souls endine 
Unto false peace, or unto firuitlesse fear. 
Least loosened from your selves Harpyes away you bear. 

125 

Abstain from censure, seek and yoo shall find. 
Drink your own waters drawn fitnn living wdl. 
Mend in your selves what ill elsewhere yoa mind, 
Deal so with men as yoa would have them deal. 
Honour the Aged that it may go well 
With you in Age : For I my self indeed 
Have bom much scorn for these pranks. I you tdl. 
By boyes oft bearded, which I deem the meed 
Of my abusive youth. But now I will proceed. 

126 

By this we came into a way thai did 
Divide it self into three paru ; the one 
To Leontopolis ; that in the mid 
Did lead straight forth out of wide Btirom, 
That was the way that I mought take alone ; 
The third way led unto OnofoUst 
And thitherward D<m Psittaco put on. 
With both these towns AhpecopoHs 
Is in firm league, and golden MyrmecopoUs, 

127 

For nothing they attempt without the aid 
Of these two Cities. They'll not wagen war. 
Nor peace conclude nor permit any trade. 
Nor make decrees, nor shake the civil Jar. 
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Nor take op private wrongs, nor plead at bar, 
Nor Temples eonsecfmte, nor Mattins say ; 
They nought begin divine or secular. 
But they advisen with those Cities tway. 
O potent Citixens that bear so great a sway ! 

128 

No truth of justice in BHruA lond : 
No sincere fiuth void of slie subtility, 
That ahrayes sedcs it sdf, is to be found : 
But law dehision and false Polity, 
False Polity that into Tyrannie 
Would quickly wend, did not stem Fear restrain 
And keep in awe. Th' OmiUs Democracy 
Is nought but a large hungry tyrant-train : 
Oppression from the poore is an all-sweeping rain. 

129 

A sweeping torrent that beats down the com. 
And wasts the oxens labour, head-long throws 
The tallest trees up by the root jrtom. 
Its ranging force in all the land it shows ; 
Woods rent from hence, its rowling rage bestows 
In other places that were bare before, 
With muddied arms of trees the earth it strows ; 
The list'ning shepherd is amaxed sore, 
While it with swift descent so hideously doth rore. 

130 
Such is the out-rage of Democracie, 
When fearlesae it doth rule in BHrak: 
And little better is false Monarchy, 
When it in this same countrey bears the sway. 
(Is't not a pan of Auktstkena t) 
So to an inward sucking whirlpools ck)8e 
They diange this swelling torrents surquedry, 
Mndi treasure it draws in, and doth inclose 
In 'ts winding Bonth, but whither then, there's no man 
knows. 

O &lsest BiiromttSt what gan yon pkun 
One of another* and vainly accuse, 
Of foul offence ? when jrou all entertain 
Tyiannidc thoughts. You all alike do muse 
Of your own private good, though with abuse 
Of those you can tread down with safety. 
No way to wealth or honour you refuse. 
False Omtpk doth gradge, anid grooe, and cry, 
Because she is denied a greater tynuwy. 

132 

Two of that City whylom on the way. 
With languid lugs, and countenance gravely sad. 
Did deeply sigh, and rudely rough did bray 
'Gainst LeantcpoJis, The equall pad 
Of justice now, alas I is seldome trad. 
Said they ; The Lions might is law and right 
Where's love or mercy now ? with that out strad 
A little dog, his dames onely delight. 
And ran near to their tails, and bark'd with all his might. 
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The surly irefull Onopolitam 
Without all mercy kickt with yron heel 
The little bawling curre, that at him ran ; 
It made his feeble corse to th' earth to reel, 
That was so pierc'd with the imprinted steel. 
Tliat it might grieve a heart of flinty stone. 
No herbs, no salves the breach could ever heal ; 
The good old wife did then keep house alone, 
False hearted carles, is this your great compassion ? 

134 
There's no society in Btkirah 
But beastlike grating in one pasture ground. 
No love but of the animated clay 
With beauties fading flowers trimly crown'd, 
Or from strong sympathies heart-striking stound. 
No order but what riches strength and wit 
Prescribe. So bad the good eas'ly confound. 
Is Honesty in such imruly fit 
That it's held in no rank? they 'steem it not awhit 

135 
But I am weary of this uncouth place ; 
If any man thcdr bad condition 
And brotish manners listeth for to trace ; 
We may them read in the creation 
Of this wide Sensible ; where every passion 
Of birds and beasts distinctly do display 
To but an ord'nary imagination. 
The life and soul of them in Bekirah : 
This Bekirah that bight the greater Adamah. 

136 

The swelling hatefull Toad, industrious Ant, 
Lascivious Goat, Parrot, or prating Py, 
The kingly Lion, docil Elephant, 
All-imitating Ape, gay Butterfly, 
The crafty Fox fiiunous for subtilty, 
Majestick Horse, the beast that twixt two trees 
(A fit resemblance of foul gluttonny) 
When he hath fil'd his gorge, himself doth squeere 
To feed afresh, Court Spaniels, and politick Bees ; 

m 

With many more which I list not repeat ; 
Some foul, some fiaur : to th' £ur the name they give 
Of holy virtues ; but 'tis but deceit. 
None in Beiron virtuously do hve ; 
None in that land so much as ever strive 
For truth of virtue, though sometimes they wont. 
As Swine do Swine, their own blood to relieve. 
Beirtm's all bruits, the true manhood they want. 
If outward form you pierce with phansie fulminant. 

138 

So having got experience enough 
Of this ill land, for nothing there was new. 
My purpose I hdd on, and rode quite through 
That middle way, and did th' extremes eschew. 
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When I came near the end there was in riew 
No pasiage : lor the waD was yery high. 
Bat there no doore to me it self did shew: 
Lookiog abom at length I did espjr 
A bvely jrouth, to whom I presently gan cry. 

«39 
More willing he's to oome then I to call : 
Siwiam be higbt. who also's cal'd a Rock : 
Stwum is that obediential] 

Nature, who bojsteroas seas and winds doch mock ; 
No tempest can him more with fiereest shock ; 
The house that's thereon built doth surely stand : 
Nor Uustring storm, nor rapid torrents stroke 
Can make it fidl ; it easily doth withstand 
The gates of Death and Hell, and all the Stygian band. 

140 

When I gan call, forthwith in seemly sort 
He me approch'd in decent russet dad. 
More fit for labour then the flaunting Court. 
When he came near, in cheartull wise he bad 
Tell what I would : then I unto the lad 
Gan thus reply ; alas ! too long astray 
Here have I trampled foul Btkirotu pad : 
Out of this land I thought this the next way. 
But I no gate can find, so vain is mine assay. 

141 
Then the wise youth. Good Sir, you look too high : 
The wan aloft is rais'd ; but that same doore 
Where you must passe in deep descent doth lie : 
But he bad follow, he would go before. 
Hard by there was a place, all covered o're 
With stinging nettles and such weedery. 
The pricking thistles the hard'st legs would gore. 
Under the wall a straight doore we descry ; 
The wall hight Self<(mc€H ; the doore Humility. 

142 

When we came at the doore fast lockt it was. 
And Simon had the key. but he nould grant 
That I into that other land should passe, 
Without I made him my Concomitant. 
It pleas'd me well. I mus'd not much upon't. 
But straight accord : for why? a jolly Swain 
Mcthought he was ; meek, chearfull. and pleasant. 
When he saw this, he thus to me again. 
Sir, See you that sad couple? Then I ; I see those 
twain. 

143 
A sorry couple certainly they be. 
The man a bloudy knife holds at his heart 
With chearlesse countenance, as sad is she. 
Or eld, or else intolerable smart. 
Which she can not decline by any Art. 
Doth thus distort and writh her wrinkled face ; 



A leaden Quadrate swaycs hard on that part 
That's fit for burdens ; IbofaieBe doth <lfCMy 
Her aged looks ; with a stnit ttaffher steps sbe staycs. 

144 

Right weO ]rou say. then said that lusty Swain : 
Yet this poore couple be my Psrents dear ; 
Nor can I henoe depart without these twain : 
These twain give life to me, though void of cfaear 
They be themsdves. Then let's all go y fc i e. 
The young mans speedi cans'd sad perpkadty 
Within my brest. but yet I did forbear. 
And fairly ask'd their names. He answered me : 
He Amtafames bight ; but she Hypomomt. 

145 
I Siwiam am the son of this sad pair, 
Who though fun harsh they seem to outward sight ; 
Yet when to Ditoit men forth do &re. 
No company in all the land so meet 
They find as these. Their pace full wdl I weet. 
Is very slow, and so to youthfiill haste 
E)ispleasing, and their counsds nothing sweet 
To any BeiromiU : but sweetest taste 
Doth bitter choler breed, and haste doth maken waste. 

146 

Nor let that breast impiere'd with weeping wound. 
An uncouth spectacle, disturb your mincL 
His blood's my food : If be his life elfnnd 
To utmost death, the high God hath design'd 
That we both live. He in my heart shall find 
A seat for his transfused soul to dwell ; 
And when that's done, this death doth ^e unbind 
That heavie weight that doth Hyp9mlm€ quell. 
Then I AnauUtsikghu bight, wfaidi aeems me welL 

147 

So both their lives do vanish into mine. 
And mine into Atwvms life doth kidt. 
Which feding flux of time doth not define. 
Nor is by any AuUuthtsiam fielt 
This life to On the good Ahnms ddt ; 
In it's all Joy. Truth. Knowledge. Love and 
Such force no weight created can repd't. 
All strength and livdyhood is from this soorse. 
All Lives to this first spring have drcolar rooomie. 

148 

A lecture strange he seem'd to read to me ; 
And though I did not rightly understand 
His meaning, yet I deemed it to be 
Some goodly thing, and weazy of that land 
Where then I stood, I did not him withstand 
In his request, although full loth I were 
Slow-foote0 eld the journey should command ; 
Yet we were guided by that sorry pair. 
And so to DtMoie full softly we do &re. 



T'he Argument of 

PSYCHOZOIA, 

Or, 

The life of the Soul. 




Cant. III. 

Siramgt stati of Diwou Mntmom sHU 

Htrt wistfy doik ixplaiUt 
Ida's ttnmg charms t and Bloiw^'Mlit 
WUh tlu drad daU tf Ain, 



|Ut now new Stories I 'gin to relate, 
Which agM Aimmen tmto iu did tell« 
Whiles we on gimssie bed did lie prostimte 
Under a shadj Beach, whidi did repell 
The fiery scorching shafts whidi Uriel 
From Southern quarter darted with strong hand. 
No other help we had ; for GoMdl 
His wholesome cooling blasts then quHe restrain'd : 
The Lions flaming breath with heat pardi'd an the Land. 



Here seemly sitting down, thus gan that Sage, 
Last time we were together here ymet, 
Btfrak wall, that was the utmost stage 
Of our discourse, if I do not forget 
When we departed thence the Sun was set. 
Yet nathelesse we past that Idty wall 
That very Evening. The Nigfatt nimble net 
That doth enoompasse every opake ball. 
That swim's hi liquid aire, did Siwton nought apalL 



When we that statdy wall had nndercrept. 
We straightway found our selves iskDinU: 
The melthig douds diill drisseiing teares then wept ; 
The mistie aire swet for deep agony, 
Swet a cold sweat, and loose fiigiditie 
Fill'd an with a white smoke ; pale Qmikia 
Did foul her sOver Umbs with filthy die, 
Whiles wading on she measored out her way. 
And cut the mudify heaveni defil'd with whitish day. 

19 



No light to guide but the Moons pankl ray, 
And that even lost in mistie troubled aire : 
No tract to take, there was no beaten way ; 
No cheariqg streogth, but that which might appear 
From Dians fiue ; her fiue then shin'd not dear. 
And when it shineth dearest, Uttle might 
She yiddeth, yet the goddesM is severe. 
Hence wrathfun dogs do bark at her dead Ught : 
Christ hdp the man thus dos'd and prison'd in drad 
Night 

5 

0'rewhdm*d with irksome toyl of strange annoyes 
In stony stound like sensdesse stake I stood, 
Tm the vast thumps of massie hammers noise. 
That on the grooing sted laid on such lode, 
Empierc^d mine ears in that sad stupid mood. 
I weening then some harl)our to be nigh, 
In sory pace thitherward slowly yode. 
By eare directed more then by mine esre. 
But here, alas 1 I found sman hospitaUty. 

6 

Foure grisly Black-smiths stoutly did their task 
Upon an anvile form'd in Conidc wise. 
They ndther minded who, nor what I ask, 
But with stem grimy look do stffl aviso 
Upon their worics ; but I my first emprise 
Would not forsake, and therefore venture in. 
Or none hath list to speak, or none espies. 
Or hears ; the heavy hammers never blin ; 
And but a blue iafait light in this black shop did shine. 

7 
There I into a darksome comer creep. 
And lay my weary Umbs on dusty flore. 
Expecting stffl when soft down-sUding sleep 
Should sdse mine eyes, and strength to me restore 
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Wa «h«n with bonriag winfi ihe 'p^Kh'd, e'rrmcK 
TtiK mifhly VMva ihote fcml knaves laid oo, 
And ihoK huge bellows that aloud did rare, 
<.iiac6 her airay thai the was ever gone 

Itrrfore she came, cm pitchf plumes, (or few yflODC 
8 
llie firil (ir ih'jM! rude rucali /^^^ hight. 
A fiyul greal Mooping slouch wilh heavie eyes. 
And haniiing lip : the KCOnd ugly >ighi 
I'ale Phttoii. with his hedghog-hain disguise. 
Ailpo* is the ibird. he the false ikies 
No longa Initu ; The Tourth of furious fashion 
/'irtnilitn hight, fraught with impaticDciei, 
'IIk IkIIuws be yckep'd deep Swipirathm : 

Kiich knave these bellciwi blow in mutoal eirculation. 
9 

'I'berc Is a number of these lonesome forges 

In Ilatka vale (ihis was in Batka vale) 

Thm; be ni> Innes but Ihese, and these but scourges ; 

In stead of ease Ihey work much deadly bale 

I'u thuK that in Ihis knvly trench do trale 

'fheir feelile loins. Ah me I who here would fare ? 

■Sad ghosts oft crosse the way with visage pate. 

Sharp ihoms and ihlsllcs wound their feelcn bore : 
Yi-l haiipy ii the man that here doth bear a shore. 
lO 

Wlien I in this sad vale no little time 

Moil meosurtd, and ofk had taken Inne, 

Anil by long penance paid for mine ill crime ; 

Mclhouglil Ibu Sunne it self l)egnn lo shine, 

And thnt I'd past Diana't discipline. 

Ihil day was not yet come, 'twas perfect nighl : 

I I'hatmi hvnd from Ida hill hod seen ; 

Kor 14^ hill doth give lo men the sight, 
( If /'Airlvi furm, before Aurora's silver light. 
II 

lliit PAri»i form from that high hill's not clear 

Nor figure jutfccl. Il's invulopW 

In purjile cloudy veil ; and if'l appear 

In rounilur shapu with skouling dreryhed. 

A Rluwlng fncc it shows, ne rayes doth shed 

< >f lights serenity, yet duller eyes 

With gniing on this ircfuU sight l>e fed 

IIpm to thrir pleasing : small things they wilt prise 
llinl never lietlur taw, nor better con devise. 
13 

(>n Ida hill lluTc ttnnds n Costte iirong, 

'Uli? lllHI ll iHlill cull il Pnlluo/llin. 

(Illlhrr mnrt n msaill nibble throng 

III luiKrraut wights :) but If thai wiser men 

May nanw that Korl, PanditmeMhlifn 

'Hipy winllil It elec]), II is the strong'it delusion 

'Hinl ever Humtm wrought ; the safest pen 

'lluit r're held silly sbeep Ua Ihvir confusion : 
111 hfr nnd want i>( love, hence quings cadi false con- 



Love-of'4lifr«aikas, Ao Inept appeal- 



K^mpathy- 



A deep self-love. Want of tn 
Wilh all Ri 
Fond pride, a n 
'Galnsi those by wtmD their wrmthfiill ndnds I 
By suangling reason, and are so aloud 
To lose their endit with the Tulfor loft ; 
Opinion and kmg speech 'fore life ipnfat'A, 
Lesserevdecceof God thenoftbe COutt, 
Fear, and despair, EviQ nrmuei, FU*e repoet. 

'S 

Oppresdon-of-ibe-poore, Fdl-ncouronBiate, 
Conlempt-of-Govcmnienl, Flcicenesse, Flesb^ 
Thc-measuring-of-all-tiue tigbteousneMt 
By-Iheir own-modell, Cleaving unto-dust. 
Rash-censure, and despislng-of the just- 
Thai-are-uol-of-theii-sect, False-Ruooinf- 
Conccmlag-God, Vain-hope, nri iHi in mistiw 
Strutting-in knowledge, ^ra ilaverlnc- 
Afio- hid-skill, wilh every inward imTm ith ihin^ 



These and such like be that mde R _ 
That from ihe glittering sword of S/ickati fly : 
They fly his oulstrech'd onn. else were 'V y di 
If they unto ihii Castle did not hl^ 
Strongly wilhin its walls to fortifie 
Themselves : Great DamoK hath no ■trongo' h 
Then this high Tower. Wheo the good Uaje 
Shines forth in lore and light, a vapour eoM 

Aod a black hellish smoke from hence doUi all Id 
17 
And sH that love and light and oSs'd tBlglit 
Is thus chok'd up in that fbnl Siyfiaa iteem ; 
I f Hells dark jawes should open hi de^i%ht. 
And breath lis Inmost breath, wUcfa fbol'st 1 d 
Yet Ihis more deadly foul 1 do esteem. 
And more contagious, whidi this channtd Unr 
Ever spues forth, like that Ml DiagiNU sirrm 
XSliich he from poyion'd month In lagc did pa 

At her, whose Gm-bom diild hla dNqia m)| 

I8 
But lest the issher wil my Mnse shoukl bfam^ 
As if she did those bulls appropriate 
(Which I even now In that black list did tume] 
Unto Panlheiitlitn ; Tii* self same HMe 
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I dare aTOOch yoall find, where eiver Hate 
Back'd with rough teal, and bold lor want of sidll. 
All sects besides its own doth execrate. 
This peevish spright with wo the world doth fin. 
While each man all would bind to his fierce furious wHL 

O Hate I the fulsome daughter of fieU Fdde, 
Sister to surly Superstitioa, 
That dear out-shining Thub cannot abide. 
That loves it self and huge Dominion, 
And in fieUse show of a £ur Union 
Would all encrooh to 't self, would pordiase an 
At a cheap rate, for slight Opinion. 
Thus cram they their wide-gaping. Cnunenan: ' 
But now to Ida hiU me lists my feet recaU. 

ao 

No such enchantment in aU DinaU 
As on this hiU ; nor sadder sight wa« seen 
Then you may in this rufiiU place espy. 
'Twizt two huge walls on soUtaiy Green, 
Of fimerall Cypresse many groves there been, 
And eke of Ewe, Eben, and Poppy trees : 
And in their gloomy shade foul grisly fiend 
Use to resort, and busily to seise 
The darker phansiM souls that Uve in ffl disease. 

21 

Hence you may see, if that yon dare to mhid. 
Upon the side of this aocorsM bil. 
Many a dreadfun corse ytost In wind. 
Which with hard halter their kMtbd Ufe dkl spin. 
There lives another which himsdf did kin 
With rusty knife, an rott'd in his own bkMd, 
And ever and anon a dolefuU kniU 
Comes from the &taU Owl, that in sad mood 
With drery sound doth pierce through the death- 
shadowed wood. 

22 

Who can expre s se with pen the irksome state 
Of those that be fai this strong Castle thran ? 
Yet hard it is this Fort to ruinate. 
It is so strongly ienc'd with double watt. 
The fiercest but of Ram no'te make them &n : 
The first ItuviiabU DaUmy 
O/GodsDtcnt! the other they do catt 
InvincihUJUskUlnfirwdiU: 
But Keeper of the Towcr^s utifOi Hypoeritit, 

as 

What PoeU phaDdes fidn*d to be in HeU 
Are truly here, A Vulture Tytius heart 
StiU gnaws, yet death doth never Tiiym qudl : 
Sad Sisypkms a stone with toybome smart 
Doth roul np hill, but It transcends his art. 
To get it to the top, where It may lye, 
On steddy Plain, and never backward start : 
His course Is stopt by strong Infirmity, 
His roul comes to this waS, but then back it doth fly. 



24 
Here fifty Sisters in a sieve do draw 
Thorough-dping water : 7*aiii^i/Ki is here, 
Who though the glory of the Lord ore-flow 
The earth, and doth incompasse him so near, 
Yet. waters, he in waters doth requere. 
Stoop Tantalus and take those waters in 1 
What strength of witchcraft thus blinds aU yfere 
TwUt these two massie wans, this hold of sinne ? 
Aye me I who shan this Fort so strongly fencM win f 

I hear the clattering of an armM troup. 

My ears do ring with the strong pranoers beds. 

(My soul get up out of thy drowsle droop. 

And look unto the everlasting Hills) 

The hoUow ground, ah 1 how mj sense It fiUs 

With sound of soUdhorses hoofk A wonder 

It is, to tUnk how ookl my spfait tfarffls. 

With strange amase. Who can this strength dis- 

sunder? 
Haik how the warlike Steeds do neigh, their necks do 

thunder. 
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An MUkwfaite Steeds fai trapphigs goodly gay, 
On whidi In gohlen letters be ywrit 
These words (even he that runs it readen may) 
TVui righUousmissg umto thi Lord 0/ might, 
O comely spectacle f O gtorious sight 1 
Twould easOy ravish the beholders eye 
To see such beasts, so fair so fhU of spright, 
AU in due ranks to prance so gallantly, 
Bearing their riders arm'd with perfect panoply. 
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In perfect sSver gUstring panoply 
They ride, the army of the highest God. 
Ten thousands of his Saints approchen nie. 
To judge the world, and rule it with his rod. 
They leave aU plain whereever they have trod. 
Each rider on his shield doth bear the Sun 
With golden shining beams dispread abroad. 
The Sun of righteousnesse at high-day noon. 
By this same strength, I ween, this Fort is easily wonne. 

28 

They that but hear thereof shan straight obey ; 
But the strange children shaU fiUse semUanoe make, 
But aUhypocrisie shan soon decay, 
AU wickednesse into that deadly lake, 
AU darknesse thither shaU it self betake. 
That fiBtlse brood shaU in their close places &de. 
The glory of the Lord shalVne're forsake 
The earth again, nor shaU deaths dreadfuU shade 
Return againe. Him pndse that this great day hath 
made. 
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For an that qMwe froa BMtwmt \a^ vaB 
Unto Pamth§ttkm, taut dnni 
From hit baie dimghiB wwoitli ; 
AttrmctioD hb flagfinf fool down tlea 
To his fool floh : moQCtt vfaidi. aks I 
A little ipark of Gods vitalitj. 
But smordng filth so dote H doth 
That it cannot flame out nor fet on Ufh : 
This Province henoe is hight cartb-groidipf ^i[^«0^ 

39 

But yet lair semblances these ApimUt 
Do make of good, and s^gfaen very sore. 
That God no stronger is : False hjrpocritci 1 
You make no use of that great plenteoiis atora 
Of Gods good strength which be doth on yov poor. 
But jrou fast friends of foul carnality, 
And false to God. his tender Sonne do goce. 
And plaud your seWes, if t be not mortally 
Nor let you him llYe in ease, nor let yoo him fiilily dy. 
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Like fiEdthlesBe wife that hj her fiampazM goiie. 
Peevish demeanour, sulleii sad disdain, 
Doth inly deep the spright melandiolixe 
Of her aggrievM huslNuid, and long pain 
At last to some sharp sicknesse doth ooostndn 
His weakned nature to yieki ▼ictory : 
His scorching tortnre then ooonts death a gain. 
Bat when Death comes, in womanish phrensie 
That froward fiemall wretdi doth shreek and tondly cry. 

41 
So through her moody importunity 
FYom downright death she rescnes the poore man : 
Self fovouring sense ; not that due loyaltie 
Doth wring from her this false compassion, 
Compassion that no cnidty can 
WeU equalise. Her husband lies agast ; 
Death on his horrid &ce so pak and wan 
Doth creep with ashy wings. He thus embrac'd 
Perforce too many dayes in deadly wo doth wast. 

42 
This is the k>ve that's found in Apitry 
To Gods dear life. If they his Son present 
Half live, half dead, handled despightfully. 
Or sunk fai sicknesse, or with deep wound rent. 
So be he's not quite dead they'r wdl content, 
And hope sure &vour of his Sire to have. 
They have the signes how can they then be shent? 
The God of love for his dear life us save 
From such conceits, whidi men to sin do us inslave. 

43 
But when from ApUry we were ygone^ 
And past Pantheoihnu inthraUing power ; 
Then from the East chearfuH Rous shone. 
And drave away the Nights dead lumpish stour : 
He took by th' hand Aurora's vemall hour ; 
These freshly tripp'd it on the silver hills. 
And thorow aU the fields sweet life did shower : 
Then gan the joyfiill birds to try their skills ; 
They skipt, they chirpt amain, they pip'd, they danc'd 
their fills. 

44 
This other Province of Diaaia 
Hight Pierousa, On the flowry side 
Of a green bank, as I went on my way 
Strong youthfuO GtibrUl I there espide. 
Courting a Nymph all in her maiden pride, 
Not for himself: His strife was her to win 
To Michatl, in wedlock to be tide : 
He promisM she should be MUhatls Queen, 
And greater things then eare hath heard, or eye hath seen : 
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This kyvely Maid to GiOrieiUhoM replide, 
Thanlu, Sr, for your good news ; but may I know 
Who Micktul is, that would have me his Bride ? 
Its Afichatit said he, that works such woe 



To all that fry of HeD ; and on his foe 
Those fidids of darimesse such great triumphs hath : 
The powers of sin and death be down doth mow. 
In this strong Arm of God have thou but feith. 
That in great Dmmmu troops doth work so wondrous 
acath. 

The sfanple Qiri bdievM every word. 
Nor dkl by subtile queria dude the might 
And praferr'd strength of the soal<4oving Ixwd ; 
But answered thus. Good Sir, but reade aright 
When shall I then appear in Michaels sight? 
When Gabriel had won her fiill assent. 
And well obser/d how be had flam'd her spright. 
He answered. After the oomplishment 
Of his behests, and so her told what bests he ment. 

47 
She willingly took the conditkm. 
And pliable she promisM to be ; 
And GaMel sware he would wait upon 
Her Virginship, whiles in simplicity 
His masters will with all good industry 
She would fullfiU. So here the simple Maid 
Strove for her self in aU fidelity, 
Nor took her sdf for nothing ; but she plaid 
Her part, she thought, as if Indentures had been 



made. 
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For she did not with her own sdf gin think 
So curiously, that it is God alone 
That gives both strengths when ever we do swink : 
Graces and Natures might be both finom one. 
Who is our lifes strong sustentatioiL 
Impossible it is therefore to merit. 
When we poore men have nothing of our own : 
Certes by him alone she stands upright ; 
And surdy fells without his help in per'lous fight : 

49 
But we went on in Pteroessa lond : 
The fivsh bright Morning was no small repast 
After the toil in Aftery we found. 
So that with merry chear we went full fest : 
But I observM well that in this haste 
Simom waz'd feint, and feeble, and decay'd 
In strength and life before we fer had past : 
And by how much his youthfiill flower did fade. 
So much more vigour to his parents was repai'd. 

SO 
For that old crumpled wight gan go upstraight, 
And Autapames fece recoverM blood 1 
But Simom lookM pale witbouten might, 
Withouten chear, or joy, or livelyhood : 
Cause of all this at last I understood. 
For Autapam that knife had finom him cast. 
And almost dos'd the passage of that flood. 
That flood, that blood, was that which Simons taste 
Alone could fit ; if that were gone the lad did waste. 
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Aadkzsold 
Dadeaietas 
Tbat leaden Qoadnte. 




Shemifbt Cue 

be tbrev (Sovb 
Ajkd from tiiss 

Bade 10 retreat, aad do their djiof 
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Tboqgbloih. jret at the lengtliibeT do asent : 
So ve retain unto iJbe place where lay 
The heavy Qnadrate, and that umrmnent 
Of Ueedinf snart. It would a man disnay 
To think bow that iqnare lead her back (fid sway : 
And how the haU:<ios'd wound was open tore 
With that sharp-pointed knife : and looth to say 
Siwtam himself was inly friewM sore. 
Seeing the deadly smart that his dear parenu bore. 

S3 

So we remeasure the way we had gone, 

ScOl fiueing on towards Tktofrtfy. 

Great strength and comfort 'twas to think upon 

Our good escape from listlesse ApUry, 

And from the thraklome of lu^rtmiiy. 

Now nought perplez'd om- stronger pinmid sprigfat, 

But what may be the blamelesse verity : 

Oft we ooocdv'd things were transacted right : 
And oft we foond our selves gnld with strong paoions 
mighL 
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Bat now more feeble ferre we find their force 

Then erst it was, when as in AfUry 

To strong Pa nthwthtm they had r eco u n e : 

For then a plain impossibility 

It was to overcome their cruelty. 

But here encouragM by GabrUl 

We strongly trust to have the victory. 

And if by chance they do our forces quell ; 
It's not by strength of armes, but by some misty spdL 
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So bravdy we went on withouten dread, 

Till at the last we came whereas a hill 
With steep ascent highly lift up his head : 
To th' agM hoof it worken would much ill 
To climb this cliff ; with weary ach 't would fill 
His drier bones. But yet it's smoooth and plain 
Upon the top. It passeth frure my skill 
The springs, the bowers, the walks, the goodly train 
Of feire chaste Nymphs that hatmt that plaoe, for to 
explaiiL 

56 

I saw three sisters there in seemly wise 
Together walking on the flowry Green, 
Ydad in snowy stoles of fair agguixe. 
The gliitring streams of silver waving shine, 
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And cook! no farther gel, 
Down on the hiQ bj weary fimha I laid. 
And fed my feeble cyes^ vfaicli me beiULy'd 
Unto Loves bondage. Simtm lik'd it not 
To see me 10 bewitcfa'd, and dm aoij'd 
By wisest speech 10 kxMe this IfagiGk knot : 
Great pity thiogs 10 feir shookl have ao fool a spot 
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>\'hat spot, said I. can in theK firir be fiomid? 




Both spot fai those wbita vctt 


1, aad doe a flaw 




In those bright gems wherewith theae Makb 


b( 


crown'd. 






If youll but lift to M^ 111 ea 


s'lyriiow. 




Then I, both Love of BMUB aad holy knr 




Ezactly's kept opon this aacr 


edhffl; 




True fortitude that tmett foe 


1 doch awe. 




Justice and Abstinence froa 


metestOL 




And Wisedome like the Son doch all with Ught ( 


OR 


spin. 
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Thanks be to God we are so weO aniv'd 
To the loog-sooght for land, T k m^r^y. 
Nay soft good Sir, saki ^tami, yon*r deoeiv'd. 
You are not yet past throogh Amimttkg^ : 
With that the spot and flaw he bad me see 
Which he descry'd in that goodly amy. 
The spot and flaw self-sens'd AmiopaU^ 
Was hight, the ddest Nymph Pffkvgtrium, 
Next Plaiomissa hight ; the latt U^ SUicissa. 

61 

But this high Moont where these three sisters 
Said Simom, deepM is, Har-BUiau 
To these it's said. Do worship to my Sonne : 
It's right, that all the Gods do worship him. 
There's none exempt : those that the hlgbest clisBbe 
Are but his Ministm, their tms thoy take 
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To serve as wdl as those of lower slime. 
What 80 is DOt of Christ bat doth partake 
Of th' AnUutktHan scnI. is life Dtntaniaie. 

62 

His words did strangely work upon my spright, 
And wean'd my mind from that I dearly lov'd ; 
So I nould dwell on this so pleasing sight. 
But down descended, as it me behov'd. 
And as my trusty guide me friendly mov'd. 
So when we down had oome, and thence did passe 
On the low plain, Simom more clearly prov'd. 
That though mudi beauty there and goodnesse was. 
Yet that in Thiopftpia did fiure sorpasse. 

63 

So forward on we Cue, and leave that hill, 
And presse still further, the further we go, 
Siwion more strength, more life and godly will. 
More vigour he and livdyhood did show ; 
But Auiapama woz more wan and wo : 
He frunts, he sinks, ready to give up ghost. 
And ag'd Hypomitu trod with footing slow. 
And stagger'd with her load ; so ill dispos'd 
Their finding spirits were, that life was wdl nigh lost. 

By this, in sight of that black wall we came, 
A wan by stone-artificer not made : 
For it is nought but smoke from, duskish flame. 
Which in that low deep valleys pitchy shade 
Doth fiercely th' Autopatkian life faivade. 
With glowing heat, and eateth out that spot. 
This dreadfuU triaU many hath dismaid ; 
When Autapanus saw this was his lot, 
Fear did his sense bennm, he woz like earthly dot 

In solem sQency this vapour rose 
FhMn this drad Dale, and hid the Eastern sky 
With its deep darknesse, and the Evening-close 
Forestall'd with Stygian obscurity ; 
Yet was't not thick, nor thin, nor moist, nor dry ; 
Nor stank it ill, nor yet gave fragrant smeU, 
Nor did't take in through pdhiddity 
The penetratfaig light, nor did't repeU 
Through gxosae opacity the beams of J/ficiU#/. 
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Yet terrible it is to Psyckis brood. 
That stiU retain the life DtmoHiakt; 
Constraining fear calls in their vitall flood. 
When the drad Magus once doth mention make 
Of the deep dark Abysse ; for fear they quake 
At that strong-awing word : But they that die 
Unto sdf-feding life, naught shall them shake ; 
Base fear proceeds fixmi weak Autopatky, 
This dale hi^t Ain, the fumes hight Auautastkesy, 
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Into this dismall Dale we aU descend. 
Here Auiaparma and Hypowwiu 
Thdr languid life with that dark vapour blend.' 
Thus perishM feding vitality, 
But nought did fede of Ufes reality. 
When these two old ones their last gasp had fet, 
In this drad valley their dead corps did lie ; 
But what could well be sav'd to Siwwm flet. 
Here Simom first became spotlesse Ama u tmsiJUf, 
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When we had waded quite through this deep shade, 
We then appear'd in bright Tktoprtpy : 
Here Phoebus ray in straightest line was laid. 
That erst lay broke in grosse consistency 
Of doudy substance. For strong sympathy 
Of the divided natures Magick band 
Was burnt to dust in AnauUuikuU : 
Now there's no fear of Death's dart-holding hand : 
Fast lov^ fix'd life, firm peace in Tktoprtpia land. 
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When Mmmon hither came, he leanM back : 
Upon his seat, and a long time respired. 
When I perodv'd this holy Sage so slack 
To speak (wdl as I might) I him desired 
Still to hold on, if so he were not tired ; 
And tdl what fdl in blest Tkeoprtpy ; 
But he nould do the thing that I required : 
Too hard it is, said he, that kingdomes glee 
To show ; who list to know himself must come and see. 
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This story under the cool shadowing Beach 
Old Mmmon told of famous DinoU : 
To set down aU he said passeth my reach. 
That all would reach even to infinity. 
Strange things he spake of the bifonnity 
Of the DtMoiams; What mongrill sort 
Of living wights ; how monstrous shap'd they be, 
And how that man and beast in one consort ; 
Goats britch, mans tongue, goose head, with monki's 
mouth distort. 
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Of Cemiamns, Cynocipkab, walking trees, 
Tritons, and Mtrwu^^t and such uncouth things ; 
Of weeping Serpents with £ur womans eyes, 
Mad-making waters, sex-transforming springs ; 
Of foul Circtan swine with golden rings, 
With many sudi like falshoods ; but the streight 
Will easily judge ail crooked wanderings. 
Suffice it then we have taught that ruling Right, 
The Good is uniform, the Evil infinite. 
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The Preface to the Reader, 




|He very nerves and tinews of Rdigion is hope 
of immortality. What greater faidtement to 
virtue and justice then eternal! happinesse ? 
what greater terrour from wickcdnesse, then 
a full perswasion of after-judgement and continoiUl tor- 
ture of spirit? But my labour is superfluous. Men from 
their very childhood are perswaded of these things. 
Verily, I fear how they are perswaded of them when 
they become men. Else would not they whom the fear 
of hen doth not afiight, die so unwillingly, nor wicked 
men so securely ; nor would so many be wicked. For 
even naturall-providence would bid them look forward. 

Beside some men of a melancholick temper (which 
commonly distrust and suspicion do accompany) though 
otherwise pious, yet out of an ezoeedfaig desire of etemall 
being, think they can never have security enough for this 
so pleasing hope and expectation, and so even with 
anxiety of mind busie themselves to prove the truth of 
that strongly, which they desbe vehemently to be true. 
And this body, which dissohition waits upon, hdpeth 
our infidelity exceedingly. For the soul not seeing it 
self, judgeth it self of such a nature, as those things are 
to which she is nearest united : Falsely saith, but yet 
ordinarily, I am sick, I am weak, I faint, I die ; when it 
is nought but the perishing life of the body that is in 
such plight, to which she is so close tjred in most intimate 
love and sympathy. So a tender mother, if she see a 
knife strudc to her childs heart, would shreek and swound 
as if her selfe had been smit ; whenas if her eye had not 
beheld that spectacle, she had not been moved though 
the thing were surely done. So I do verily think that 
the mind being taken up in some higher contemplation, 
if it should please God to keep it in that ecstasie. the 
body might be destroyed without any disturbance to the 
soul, for how can there be or sense or pain without 
animadversion. 

But while we have such continuall commerce with this 
frail body, it is not to be expected, but that we shall be 
assaulted with the fear of death and darknesse. For 
alas 1 how few are there that do not make this visible 
world, their Adonai, their suy and sustentation of life, 
the prop of their soul, their God ? How many Christians 
are not prone to whisper that of the Heathen Poet, 

Sola occidtrt 6* rtdirt fossunt; 

Nobis cUm somol occidit htvis lux 

Nox tstperpttua una dormitmda. 

The Sunne may set and rise again ; 

If once sets our short light. 

Deep sleep us binds with iron chain, 

Wrapt in etemall Night. 
But I would not be so injurious, as to make men worse 
then they are, that my little work may seem of greater 
use and worth then it is. 

Admit then that men are mostwhat perswaded of the 
aouls immortality, yet here they may read reasons to 
confirm that perswasion, and be put in mind, as they 
reade, of their end, and future condition, which cannot 
be but profiuble at least 

For the pleasure they 11 reap from this Poem, it will 

*^* according as their Genhis is fitted for it. For as Plato 

« in his lo, *0 /i^ rdr rocfrAr ki IXXft Ms^v^ 

'XXift ^(iipnfra4, or aooofding to the more usnaU 



phrase xaWxeroi, Ac. The spirit of evety Poet is not 
alike, nor his writings alike soStabie to aU diq^tions. 
As lo, the reciter of Homers verses, profesaelh himsdf 
to be snatcht away with an extraordinary fiiry or er^taiBf 
at the repeating of Homers Pdesk, but others so little to 
move him that he could even fen asleep. So that no 
man is rashly to condemn another mans labour in this 
kind, because he is doc taken whh it. As wise or wiser 
then himselfe may. 

But this is a main piece of idolatry and injustice in the 
world, that every man would make his private Genius 
an universaU God ; and would devour aU mens appre- 
henskms by his own fire, that glowes so hot in him, and 
(as he thinks) shines so dear. 

As for this present song of the Immortality of the soul, 
it is not unlikdy but that it will pcxnre suQg Momtitus 
6* Syhns to the waste woods and solitary mountains. 
For all men are so fidl of their own phansies and idio- 
pathies, that they scarce have the dvUity to interdiange 
any words with a stranger. If they chance to hear his 
exotick tone, they entertain it with laughter, a passion 
very inddent upon that occasion, to children and downs. 
But it were much better ndther to emboaome nor reject 
any thing, though strange, till we were w«il acquainted 
with it. 

Exquisite disquisition begets diffidence ; HJHwy^y^p in 
knowledge, humility ; humility, good manners and meek 
conversation. For mine own part, I desire no man to 
take any thing I write, upon trust, without canvasing ; 
and would be thought rather to propound then to asMrt 
what I have here or elsewhere written. But cootinQally 
to have exprest my diffidence in the very tractates them- 
sdves, had been languid and ridiculous. 

It were a piece of injustice to expect of others, that 
which I could never indure to stoop to my sdf. That 
knowledge which is buiU upon humane anthority, is 
no better then a Castle in the Aire. For what man is 
o^r^irrof or at least can be proved to us to be so ? 
Wherefore the foundation of that argument wUl but 
prove precarious, that is so built. And we have rather 
a sound of words signifying the thing is so, then any 
true understanding that the thing is so indeed. 

Whatever may seeme strange in this Poem, oondemne 
it not, till thou findest it dissonant to Plato's School, or 
not dedudble fiom it. But there be many arguments, 
that have no strangenesse at aU to prove the Souls 
immortality ; so that no man that is not utterly illiterate 
shall lose his labour in reading this short TVeadse. 

I must confesse I intended to spin it out tola greater 
length ; but things of greater importance then cmioas 
Theory, take me off; beside the harard of apeaUi^ hard 
things to a multitude. 

I make no question, but those that are rightly 
acquainted with Platonisme, wiU accept of that small 
pains, and make a good constructioQ of my Inboars. 
For I weU assure thee (Reader) that it wiH be aotiUiv 
but ignorance of my scope, that shaU make any do odier- 
wise. I fly too high to take notice of lesser imL tfUna 
seest them. I give thee free liberty to wmA tlMB^ Bvt 
if thou regardest not lesser trifles, wa bt 
FartwtlL 

H. if. 
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Struck with strong sgrnu of Gods good will 

The immortality 
Of Souls 1 sing: Praiso with my quill 

Plato's Philosophy. 



Hatever man be be tbat dares to deem 
Trae Poets skill to spring of earthly race, 
I most him tell, that he doth misetteem 
Their strange estate, and eke himselfe dis- 
grace 
By his rude ignorance. For there's no place 
For forcM labom-, or slow industry 
Of flagging wits, in that high fiery chaoe : 
So soon as of the Muse they quickned be, 
At once they rise, and lively aing like Lark in side. 



Like to a Meteor, whose materiall 
Is low unwieldy earth, base unctuous slime, 
Whose inward hidden parts ethereall 
Ly dose upwrapt in that dull sluggish sime, 
Ly fast asleep, till at some fataU time 
Great Phcebus lamp has fir^d its inward spright. 
And then even of it self on high doth dimb ; 
That earst was dark becomes aU eye, all sight. 
Bright starre, that to the wise of future things gives light. 



Even so the weaker mind, that languid lies 
Knit up in rags of dirt, dark, cold, and blind. 
So soon that purer flame of Love unties 
Her clogging chains, and doth her spright unbind, 
Shee sores aloft ; for sbee her self doth find 
Well phun'd ; so rais'd upon her spreaden wing. 
She softly playes. and warbles fai the wind. 
And carols out her inward life and spring 
Of overflowing joy, and of pure love doth sing. 



She sings of purest love, not that base passion 
That fouls the soul with filth of lawlesse lust. 
And Ciroe-like her shape doth all misfashion ; 
But that bright flame that's proper to the just. 
And eats away aU drosse and cankred rust 
With its refining beat, unites the mind 
With Gods own spright, who raiseth from the dust 
The slumbring soul, and with his usage kind 
Makes t' breath after that life that time hath not defin'd. 



So hath he rais'd my soul, and so possest 
My inward spright, with that unfain^ wSSi 
He bears to Psycho's brood, that I nere rest 
But ruth or ragefull indignation fill 
My troubled veins, that I my life near spill 
With sorrow and disdain, for that foul lore 
That crept from dismall shades of Night, and quill 
Steep'd in sad Styx, and fed with stinking gore 
Suckt from corrupted corse, that God and men abhorre. 



Such is thy putid muse, Lucretius, 
That fain would teach that souls all mortall be : 
The dusty Atoms of Democritus 
Certes have fidl'n into thy feeble eye. 
And thee bereft of perspicadty. 
Others through the strong steem of their duU bloud. 
Without the hdp of that Philosophy, 
Have with more ease the truth not understood, 
And the same thing condude in some sad drooping mood. 



But most of all my soul doth them refuse 
That have extinguish'd natures awfiill light 
By evil custome, and unkind abuse 
Of Gods young tender woric, that in their spright 
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He first gins frame. But they with heddy might 
Of orer-whelmiiig liquour that life drownd. 
And reasons eye swdl up or put out quite. 
Hence horrid darkriessff doth their souls confound ; 
And foul blasphemous belch from their frvd mouth re- 
sounds. 

8 

Thus wfaHe fidse way they take to large their spirit 
By vaster cups of Bacchus, they get fire 
Without true light, and 'cording to demerit 
Infemall blasts blind confidence inspire : 
Bold heat to uncouth thoughts is their bad hire. 
Which they then dearly hug, and ween their feet 
Have dombe, whither vulgar men dare not aspire. 
But its the firuit of their burnt sootie spright : 
Thus dream they of drad death, and an etenall night 



Now in the covert of dame Natures cell 
They think they'r shrowded. and the mystery 
Of her deep secrets they can wisely spdl ; 
And 'pprove that art above true piety ; 
Laugh at religion as a mockery, 
A thing found out to aw the simpler sort : 
But they, brave sparks, have broke from this daric tie : 
The light of nature yields more sure comfort. 
Alas ! too many souls in this fond thought consort 

lo 

Like men new made contriv'd into a cave 
That ne're saw light, but in that shadowing pit, 
Some uncouth might them hoodwink hither drave. 
Now with their backs to the dens mouth they sit. 
Yet shoulder not all light from the dem pit : 
So much gets in as Optick art counts meet 
To shew the forms that hard without do flit 
With leamM quaere each other here they greet : 
True moving substances they deem each shadow sUght : 

II 

When fowls flie by, and with their swapping wings 
Beat the inconstant air, and moumfull noise 
Stirre up with their continuall chastisings 
In the soft yielding penitoit ; the voice 
These solemn Sages nought at all accoyes. 
"Hs common ; onely they philosophize. 
Busying their brains in the mysterious toyes 
Of flittie motion, warie well advize 
On*ts inward principles the hid EnUUckits : 

12 

And whereabout that inward life is seated. 

That moves the living creature, they espie 

Passing in their dim worid. So they'r defeated. 

Calling thin shadows true realitie. 

And deeply doubt if corporalitie, 

(For so they term those visibles) were stroy'd 



iVbethcr thai Inwavd flnC vilutks 
Could then subsist Bat they are 01 aodo/d 
With doddie earth, and whh bBBd dnikishnrsae amioy'd. 

13 

If roaring Lion or the nrtghing Horae, 
With frisUog tafl to brush off busie flies. 
Approch their den, then haply they di s uoms e 
From what part of these creatures may arise 
Those greater sounds. Together tbej advise. 
And gravely do coarinda that from the thing 
That we would term the tail, those thund'iing neyes 
Do issue forth : tafl of that shadowing 
They see then movM most, while he is 



14 
And so the Lions hqge and hideous roar 
They think proceeds finom hi^rugg'd floiwing 
Which the fierce winds do tosse and tousdl 
Unlesse perhaps he stitre his bushie timin : 
For then the tafl will canie it again. 
Thus upon each occasion their fi«fl wit 
Bestirres itself to find out enroun vafai 
And usdesse theories in this dark pit : 
Fond reasoniug they have, sddome or never Ut. 



IS 
So soon new shadows enter in the cave. 
New tmUUckias they then oono d ve 
Brouglit forth of nature : when they passM haie 
Their gkwmy orb (felse shades easly deoeiv^ 
Not onely they that visible bereave 
Of life and being, but the hidden mi^it 
And moving root, unliv'd, unbeen'd they lesve 
In their vain thoughts : fir they thoae shallows slight 
Do deem sole prop and stay of th' hidden motive spright 

i6 

This is that awfrifl cdl where Naturalists 

Brood deep opinion, as themsdves coooeit ; 

This Errours den wherein a magidt mist 

Men hatch their own driusinn and deeelt. 

And grasp vain shows. Hoe their bokl faniM they 
beat. 

And dig friU deep, as desp aa ifyiii hcQ, 

Unbare the root of life (O aearchlttg wit f) 

But root of life in Ifyiu shade no*te dwdL 
For God*s the root of afl. as I eteevtMre thall tdL 

t 
17 

This is the stupid stale of droopiqf soal. 

That loves the body and felse finns 

Slave to base senae, fierce 

That still itseif¥rith lower hot 

That nought believeth and mach 

Things of that unseen world and inwud life^ 

Nor unto height of purer troth aapirat : 

But cowardly drrlines the noble strife 
'Gainst vice and ignoranoe ; so gets it bo sattiL 
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FVom this defiuilt, the histfiill Epicure 
Democrit^, or th' anthankAiIl Stagarite, 
Most men preferre 'fore holy Pythagore, 
Divinest Plato, and grave Epictete : 
But I am so inflam'd with the sweet si^t 
And goodly beauty seen on Ehiim^kiU, 
That maugre all mens clamours in desfrfgfat 
I'll praise my P(atonissa with loud quUl ; 
My strong intended voice all the wide world shall fin. 

O sacred Nymph b^ot of highest Jove 1 
Queen of Philosophic and virtuous lear ! 
That firest the nobler heart with spotlesse love. 
And sadder minds with Nectar drops dost diear, 
That oft bedrencht with sorrows while we're here 
Exil'd firom our dear home, that heavenly soil. 
Through wandring wayes thou safely dost us bear 
Into the land of truth, frooi dirtie foil 
Thou keepst our slipping feet oft wearied with long toil. 

20 

When I with other beauties thine compare, 
O lovely maid, all others I must scorn. 
For why ? they all rude and deform'd appear : 
Certes they be ill thew'd and baser bom : 
Yet thou, alas ! of men art more forlorn. 
For like will to its like : but few can see 
Thy worth ; so night-birds flie the glorious mom. 
Thou art a beam shot from the Ddtie, 
And nearest art all/d to Christianitie. 

21 

But they be sprung of sturdie Giants race» 
Ally'd to Night and the foul Earthy clay^ 
Lave of the carcase^ EnvU, S^ight^ DiagraUt 
Contention, Pridd, that unto th' highest doth bsay. 
Rash labour, a TitanicaU assay 
To pluck down wisdome from her radiant seat, 
With mirie arms to bear her quite away. 
But thy dear mother Thoroughrcltansingvirttu hight : 
Here will true wisdome lodge, here will she deigne to 
Ught. 



32 

Come, Gentle Virgin, take me by the hand, 
To yonder grove with speedie pace we'll hie : 
(Its not fiirre off firom AUthta land) 
Swift as the levin from the sneezing side, 
So swift we'll go. before an envious eye 
Can reach ns. There 111 purge out the strong steem 
Of prepossessing prejudice, that I 
Perhaps may have contract in common stream ; 
And wane we& wash out my old conceived dream. 

23 

And when I've breath'd awhile in that free air, 
And clear'd my self from tinctures took before. 
Then deigne thou to thy novice to declare 
Thy secret skill, and hid mysterious lore, 
And I due thanks shall plenteously down poure. 
But well I wote thoult not envasnll me : 
That law were rudenesse. I may not adore 
Ought but the lasting spotlesse veritie. 
Well thewed minds the mind do alwayes setten free. 

24 

FVee to that inward awfull Majestic 
Hight Logos, whom they term great Sonne of God, 
Who fram'd the world by his deep sdency, 
The greater world. Als' makes his near abode 
In the lesse world : so he can trace the trod 
Of that hid ancient path, whenas he made 
This stately Fabrick of the world so broad. 
He plainly doth unfold his skilfull trade, 
When he doth harmlesse hearts by his good spright 
invade. 

25 

O thou etemall Spright, deave ope the skie. 
And take thy flight into my feeble breast. 
Enlarge my thoughts, enlight my dimmer eye. 
That wisely of that burthen ck>sely prest 
In my strait mind, I may be dispossest : 
My Muse must sing of things of mickk weight ; 
The souls eternity is my great quest : 
Do thou me guide, that art the souls sure light. 
Grant that I never erre, but ever wend aright 
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What a souiis hen I define. 

After t have comtpaHd 
All powers of Ufk: Thai stamp divine 

Show that bmtes never skarid. 



m addresse me to my mighty task. 
So mighty task that makes my heart to 

shrink. 
While I compute the labour it will ask. 
And on my own firail weaknesse I gin think. 
Like tender Lad that on the riven brink. 
That lain would wash him, while the Evening keen 
With sharper air doth make his pores to wink. 
Shakes an his body, nips his naked skin, 
At first makes some delay but after skippeth in : 

2 

So I upon a wary due debate 
With my perplezM mind, after perswade 
My softer heart. I need no longer wait 
Lo 1 now new strength my vitals doth invade 
And rear again, that earst began to fade, 
My life, my light, my senses aU revive 
That fearftill doubu before had ill apaid. 
Leap in, my soul, and strongly 'fore thee drive 
The fleeting waves, and when thee list to th' bottome 
dive. 

3 

For thou canst dive ftill well, and flote aloft. 
Dive down as deep as the old Hyle's shade, 
Through that slight darknesse glid'st thou sly and soft. 
Through pitchy cumbring fogs strongly canst wade, 
Nor in thy flight could'st thou be ever staid. 
If in thy flight thou flewest not firom him. 
That for himself thine excellent might hath made. 
Contract desire, repulse strong Maglck steem. 
Then even in foul Coeytms thou mayest Jeariesie swim. 



Like that strange oneouth fish Lmcama Ugfat, 
Whose wonne is in the faraddsh Seas, yet fire 
She easly carries and dear native Ugfat 
In her dose mouth : and the moce to admire. 
In darkest night when she lists to aspire 
To th' utmost sui&oe of the wat'ry Main. 
And opes her jawes, that light doth not expire. 
But livdy shines till she shut up again : 
Nor liquid Sea, nor moistned Aire this Ugfat restrun. 



Or Uke a lamp ann'd with pdlndd born, 
Whkh ruflUng winds about do raddj tosK. 
And feUy lash with ii^Juiy and soon. 
But her mild Ugfat they cannot easily crossc ; 
She shines to her own foes withouten k»ie : 
Even so the soul into her sdf ooDeded, 
Or in her native hew withouten drooe. 
In midst of bitter stonns is not dejected. 
Nor her etemaU state is any wUt sospecied. 



As Cynthia in her stouping Perigee, 
That deeper wades in the earths dnddsh Cone, 
Yet safdy wallows through in silency 
TiU she again her silver fiMe hath shown, 
And teUs the world that she's the ■•'Mfirm Moon 
Not now more listlesse then I was vfailean 
When I was hid in my Apogeon, 
For I my sdf alike do ahrayes bear 
In every circling race : bUnd ignocanoe breeds fear. 



Nor being hid after my monthly 
Long keppen bade firom your cxpocifaiig di^tt. 
Dull damps and darfcncsie do my beanty stafai ; 
When mme I show then hare I tba mott tight. 
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Nearer to Phoebus more I am bedigfat 
With his fair rayes. And better to conliite, 
AU vain suspidon of my worser plight, 
Mark aye my &oe, after my dose sahite 
With that sharp-witted God, seem I not more acnte? 

8 

This is the state of th' evermoving soul. 
Whirling about upon her eiwUng iriieel ; 
Certes to sight she variously doth roU, 
And as men deem full dangterously doth red. 
But oft when men fear most, her sdf doth fed 
In happiest plight coojoy'nd with that great Sun 
Of lasting blisse, that doth himself reveal 
More liilly then, by that dose union. 
Though men, that misse her here, do think her quite 
undone. 



But lest we rashly wander out too fiurre. 
And be yblown about with wanton wind, 
Withouten stem, or card, or Polar stane. 
In its round little list so dose oonfin'd : 
Let the souls nature first be wdl defin'd : 
Then well proceed. But all the while I crave 
When e're I speak 'cording to Plato's mind, 
That 3rou my ftuiltlesse drift do not deprave. 
For I the free-bom soul to no sect would inslave. 

lO 

Divers concdts the wisards of old time 
Have had concerning that we here inquire. 
And would set forth in an etemall rhyme ; 
But we list not our dainty Muse to tire 
In such foul wayes, and plunge her in the mire. 
Strange dreams their drowsie sdiolars they have taught, 
The heart, the kiort-dlaud, brains fleet airt, YnoH Jin 
To be the thing that they so prestly sought. 
Some have defin'd, some ten^tr, some ai^mit, some 

II 

But I must needs decUne this wandriqg path ; 
For well I wote errour is infinite. 
But he that simple truth once readiM hath 
Needs not with every sin|^ shade to fight : 
One stroke win put aU fidsities to flight 
So soon as Sol his fiery head doth rear 
Above the eastem waves hb glowing sight 
As angry darknesse so long rule did bear, 
Straight all night-trifling sprlghts doth chase away with 
fear. 

12 

Long have I swonk with anxious assay 
To finden out what this hid soul may be. 
That doth her sdf so variously bewray 
In different motions. Other we her see 



When she so &iriy spreads the brandling tree ; 
Other when as sh' hath loos'd her sdf from ground, 
And opes her root, and breaths in heaven fiiee. 
And doth her wants in the wide air resound. 
Speaks out her joy, no longer whispers under-ground. 

Such is the noise of cheaifull diirping birds. 
That tell the sweet impressions of the spring ; 
Or 'fore some storm, when thdr quick sprights be stird 
With nearer strong appulse and hid heaving. 
That fills their little souls, and makes them sing, 
Puft up with joy and o'rflowing ddight : 
Eftsoons with ratling winds the air doth ring, 
The sturdy storm doth make them take thdr flight 
Into thick biish or hedge to save them fix>m heavens spight. 

U 
From this same sourse of sense are murmuring moans 
Of bellowing bullocks, when sharp hunger bites ; 
Hence whining dog so pittiftdly groans 
Whenas with knotted whip his Lord him smites ; 
And every beast when with Deaths pangs he fights. 
But senstesse trees nor fed the bleaker wind. 
That nip thdr sides, nor the Suns scorching might. 
Nor the sharp ax pierdng thdr ruggid rind ; 
Yet have they soul, whose life in thdr sweet growth we 
find. 

IS 

So plants spring up, flourish and fiide away. 
Not marking their own state : they never found 
Themselves, when first they 'pear'd in sunny day ; 
Nor ever sought themsdves, though in the ground 
They search full deep : Nor are they wak'd by wound 
Of biting iron ; to nought are attent 
That them befells, when cold humours abound 
And dog their vitall heat, or when they're brent 
With Sirius flame, or when through eld they waxen faint. 

i6 

Or whatsoever diseases them betide 
That hasten death, they nought at aU regard : 
But when to plantall life quick sense is ti'd. 
And progging phansie, then upon her guard 
She gins to stand, and wdl her sdf to ward 
From foes she plainly feels, pursues her joy. 
Remembers where she well or ill hath fiur'd. 
Or swiftly flies from that that doth annoy. 
Or stoutly strives her fierce destroyer to destroy. 

17 
Thus have we run thorow these two degrees 
Of the souls working seen in beast and plant ; 
Reason's the third, of common qualities 
The best. Of this the humane race doth vaimt 
As proper to themsdves ; But if we skan't 
Sans prejudice, it's not in them alone ; 
The Dog, the Horse, the Ape, the Elephant, 
Will all rash in striving to make up one, 
And steraly claim thdr share in use of right reason. 
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But whether brutes do reason and reflect 
Upon their reasonmg, IH not dispute ; 
Nor care I what brisk boyes will here object : 
Long task it were all fondlings to confute. 
But III lay down that which will better sute 
With that high heavenly spark, the soul of 
His proper character (I would he kncv'i) 
Is that which Adam loat by wily train 
or th' old sly snake that Evt bcguil'd with 

This was the Image of the highest God, 
Which brutes partake not of. This Image higfat 
True Justice, that keeps ever th' even trod, 
Thie Piety that yields to man the sight 
Of hea\'enly beauty, those fair beams so bright 
Of th' everlasting Deity, that shed 
Their sacred fire within the purer sprigfat. 
The fruit of Eden wherewith souls be fied. 
Mans awliill majesty of every beast ydred. 

20 

Nor is that radiant force in humane kind 
Eztinguisht quite, he that did them create 
Can those di^ rusty chains of sleep unbind. 
And rear the soul unto her pristin state 
He can them so inlaige and elevate 
And spreaden out, that they can compasse aD, 
When they no longer be incarcerate 
In this dark dungeon, this foul fleshly wall, 
Nor be no longer wedg'd in things oorporeall : 

21 

But rais'd aloft into their proper sphere. 
That sphere that hight th' Orb InitlUetuall, 
They quiet sit. as when the flitting fire 
That Natures mighty Magic down did call 
Into the oyly wood, at its own CelII 
Grows full of wrath and rage, and gins to fume. 
And roars and strives 'gainst its disquietall. 
Like troubled Ghost forc'd some shape to assume ; 
But it its holding foe at last doth quite consume. 

22 

And then like gUding sprlght doth straight dispear. 
That earst was forc'd to take a fiery form : 
Full lightly it ascends into the dear 
And subtile aire devoid of cloudy storm. 
Where it doth steddy stand, all-imiform, 
Pure, pervious, immixt. innocuous, mild. 
Nought scorching, nought glowing, nothing enonn. 
Nought xlestroying. not destroy'd not defil'd ; 
Foul fume being spent, just 'fore its flight it feirly smfl'd. 

Thus have I trac'd the soul in all her works. 
And severall conditions have displaid, 
And show'd all places where so e'r she lurks. 
Even her own lurking's xA her self bewiay'd, 



In plants, in beasii» in men, whila 
And freed froa earth how than she 
Her heavenly nyOh thai abo bath 
Look now. Bf Mnae. and catt thy 
On every ksad. and teO whenin an aouls 



ihe staid: 
on \a^i 



take aoda to be. 



Here dare I not define't, th' 
0/orgamiwidktii€t, For this Hie, 
This centraD Hfe; vrtiidi m 
Is not among the beingi idathre ; 
And sure aome aoob at lei 
^Ithouten body having SmtrgU. 
Many put oat tbefr force intcniaii t e 
In their ethereall c or po ie ity, 
Dev<ud of heterograeaS oi^M^tf* 

Stlf-mauimg smhstauct, that be th' definition 
Of souls, that 'longs to them in general! : 
This well expre ss e t h that common condition 
Of every vitall centre creatmalL 
For why? both what higfat form apenmaikali 
Hath here a share, as also that we term 
Soul sensitive. 111 caB't form bestiaU, 
It makes a beast added to plantail vptxm : 
Adde nUKMiall fonn* it makes a man, as moi aflSrm. 

All these be safaatanoea sdf4B0f«able : 
And that «-e call virtuie magneticall 
(That what's defin'd be iri apro va ble) 
I comprehend it in the life plantail : 
Mongst trees ther's Ibbnd & Sjm^a^iicaii; 
Though trees have not animadvcnive 
Therefore the soul's AuttkimttUali 
Alone. Whatere's hi this definfaig 
Is soul, what ere's not sool is driven for flrom henoe. 

27 

But that eadi soaI*s AmttHmHifrntt, 
Is easly shown by sifting all degrees 
Of souls. The first are forms S/€rmaticati, 
That best be seen in shaping armM trees. 
>^luch if they want their fizt Cemtrntits, 
By which th^ foiriy every part eatend. 
And gently inact with sprad vitalities 
The flowring boughs. How Naturas work doth wend 
>\lio knows? or fttMnwIiat inward stay it doth depend? 

28 

Forthy let first an inward centre hid 
Be put That's nought but Natures fonde ti'd 
In closer knot, shut up imo the mid 
Of its own self : so our own spirits gride 
With piercing wind in storming Winter tide. 
Contract themselves and shrivell up together. 
Like snake the oountrey man in snow espi'd. 
Whose spright was quite shfuak in by nipping weather. 
From whence things Gomc^ by fo-Qan forc'd tliey back- 
ward thither. 
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The rigid cold had forc'd into its centre 
This serpents life ; bat when the mrall Swain 
Plac'd her apon warm hearth, and heat did enter 
Into her nummid corps, she gan to strain 
And stretch herself, and her host entertain 
With scomfull hisse, shooting her anchor'd tongue, 
Threatning her venom'd teeth ; so straight again 
She prov'd a living snake, when she along 
Her corse free life had drove from centre tteddie strong. 

30 

So doth the gentle warmth of solar heat 
Easly awake the centre semimail. 
That makes it softly streak on its own seat, 
And fairly forward force its life intemalL 
That inward life's th' impresse imaginaU 
Of Natures Art, whidi sweetly flowreth out 
From that is deep'd the Sphart ipermoHtaU: 
For there is plac'd the never fiulhig root 
Of every £k>wer or herb that into th' air doth shoot. 

Fairly invited by Sols piercing ray 
And inward tickled with his chearing spright, 
All plants break thorough into open day, 
Rend the thick curtain of cold t\aymg night. 
The earths opakenes, enemy to light. 
And crown themselves in sign of victory 
With shining leaves, and goodly blossomes bright 
Thus callM out by friendly sympathy 
Their souls move of themselves on their Centniiu, 

Bat it's more plain in animalitie, 
When fiery coursers strike the grasde ground 
With swift tempestuous feet, that fiurre and nigh 
They fill mens ears with a broad thundering sound : 
(From hollow hoof so strongly It doth rebound) 
What's that that twitcheth up their legs so Cast, 
And fiercely jerks them forth, that many woond 
They give to their own mother in their hast ? 
With eager steps they quickly mete the forrest wast 

34 
That outward form is but a neurospast ; 
The soul it is that on her subtile ray, 
That she shoots out, the limbs of moving beast 
Doth stretch straight forth, so straightly as she may. 
Bones joynts and sinews shap'd of stubborn day 
Cannot so easly lie in one straight line 
With her projected might, mudi lesse obey 
Direct retractions of these beam>te fine : 
Of force, so straight retreat they ever must dedi^le. 

3S 
Bot yet they follow in a course oblique. 
With angukr doublings, as the joynts permit : 
So go they up togAher, not unlike 
An iron tanc^p-ttioL the smith hath fit 

«9 






With many jonctures, whom in studious fit 
Some schoUf set awork : but to return. 
Lest what we aim'd at we unwares omit ; 
If souls of beasts their bodies move and turn. 
And wield at ];diansies beck, as we describ'd befom ; 

36 

Then be the souls of beasts self-moving forms. 
Bearing their bodies as themselves think meet. 
Invited or provok'd, so they transform 
At first themselves within, then straight in sight 
Those motions come, which suddenly do light 
Upon the bodies visible, which move 
According to the will of th' inward spright. 
In th' inward spright be anger, hate and love : 
Hence claws, horns, hoofs they use the pinching ill 
t* amove. 

37 

Thus have I plainly prov'd that souls of beasts 
And plants do move themselves. That souls of men 
Should be more stupid, and farre lesse releast 
Fh>m matters bondage, surely there's none can 
Admit of, though but slightly they do scan 
The cause. But for to put all out of doubt, 
Let's take again the same way we have ran. 
Break down all obstacles that hinder mought 
Our future course to make aU plain all clear throughout. 

38 

If there be no self-motion in mans soul. 
That she nor this nor that way can propend 
Of her own self, nor can no whit controll 
Nor will of her own self, who can offend ? 
For no mans self (if you do well perpend) 
Guiltie's of ought when nought doth from him flow. 
Whither do learning, laws, grave speeches tend ? 
Speaks the rude Carter to the wagon slow 
With threat'ning words, or to the beasts that do it 
draw? 

39 

Surely unto the beasu that easly go : 
For there's the principle of motion. 
Such principle as can it sdf foreslow. 
Or forward presse by indtation : 
Which though it mov'd by commination 
So stifly strives, jret from it self it strives. 
Bears it self forth with stout contention. 
And ever and anon the whip revives 
That inward life, so bravely on the Rustick drives. 

40 

Again, all that sweet labour would be lost 
That Gods good spirit takes in humane mind, 
So oft we courted be so often cross'd : 
But nor that tender amorous coortship kind 
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Hath any place where we no place can find 
For a self-yielding love ; Or if self-will 
Be not in ns, how easly were dodin'd 
All crosses ? None could happen us nntiU, 
How will I want, and want no crosse passeth my skill. 

Besides when reason works with phantasie, 
And changeable conceits we do contrive, 
Purging and pruning with all Industrie, 
What's dead or uselesse, lesse demonstrative. 
What's dull or flaccid, nought illustrative, 
Quendiing unfitted phantasms in our brain. 
And for our better choice new flames revive ; 
The busie soul thus doth her reason strain 
To write or speak what envious tongue may never stain. 

42 

Or when quite heedlesse of this earthie world 
She lifts her self unto the axure skie. 
And with those wheeling gnes around is hnrld. 
Turns in herself in a due distancie 
The erring Seven, or a stretch'd line doth tie 
O' th* silver-bowM moon from horn to horn ; 
Or finds out Phoebus vast soliditie 
By his diametre, measures the Mom, 
Girds the swoln earth with linear list, though earth she 
scorn* 

43 

All this is done, though bodie never move : 
The soul about it self dicnmgyrates 
Her various fonns, and what she most doth love 
She oft before herself stabilitates ; 
She stifly suyes't and wistly contemi^ates. 
Or lets it somewhat slowUer descend 
Down to the nether Night : she temperates 
Her stanie orb, makes her bright forms to wend 
Even as she list : Anon she'll all with darknesse blend. 

44 
Thus variously she doth herself invest 
With rising forms, and reasons all the v^-ay ; 
And by right reason doth herself de^-est 
Of fidser fimdes. Who then can gainsay 
But she*s self-mov'd when she doth \kith self^sway 
Thus change herself, as inm-ard life doth fed ? 
If not, then some inspiring spnghts bewray 
Each reasoning. Yet though to them «*e deal 
First motioo, yet our selves ought know what they rexieaL 

4S 
But if nor of our sdves we mofrM be 
At first, without any invasion 
Of stiiring forms that into energie 
Avk-ake the soul : nor after-motion 
FrtMn its own centre by occasion 
Doth issue forth : then it's ikot conscious 
Of ought : For so 'twill want adrersion. 
But noching can animadvert for us : 
Therefore nO humane souls be self>viTacious. 
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Thus have I proVd all acmls hsve oeDttaH motkm 
Springing finm their owB aahreii BntHMjUob^ 
'Gainst th' univerMlneiae of this idear nockm, 
That whiles seif-floviivr ioum I bve detect 
In plants, in brutes in men, I ougltt rqieet 
No soul from wiihMl immortalitie; 
But give them dnnmoe when thej ue resect 
Flrom organixM corpoteitie : 
Thus brutes and plaau dudl gain tastiag etemitie. 

47 
'TIs true, a never liu&ig dumncte 
Belongs to all hid principles of We ; 
But that fun gimspef vast RUrmUit 
*Longs not to beings simply veg etiv e, 
Nor yet to ci ea tui e s mefdy sensitive : 
Reason alone oaanot arrive to it. 
Onely souls Af^nw teteHecthre, 
Unto that hdght oThapplnesse can get ; j 
Yet immortalitie with other soids may fit 
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No force of Nature can their stieogth annoy. 
For they be subtiler than the silken air. 
Which fiataO fire from heaven cannot destroy : 
All grossenesse its d evo u r in g teeth may aliear. 
And present state of visibles empare ; 
But the fine curtains of the lastiegsUe, 
Though not of love, yet it p er fo rce nmst spare. 
If they could burn, each spark Ikom iBnt would trie, 
And a bright broad-spread flame to either Pole wonki 
hie. 

49 
But if all souls survive their balks decay. 
Another difficultie will stntght nisei 
Concerning their estate wken they're away 
Flit Ihxn this grosser werid. Shall BnadiK 
Receire the sprfghu of beasts? or wnms it trees. 
That their sweet verdant souls should thither take ? 
Who shall conduct those stiagling edonies? 
Or be they ttraightway drench'd in Lethe lake? 
So that cold sleep their shriveld lifie frees work doth 
sbke. 

SO 

Or if that all or some of them awake, 
Wliat is their miserie? what their ddtgfat ? 
How come they that refinM sute fotsake? 
Or had they their first being in our slfht ? 
^liither to serre? what is the nsefrdl might 
Of these spirituall trees? doth foaifull hare 
Flie the pursuing dog? doth soariqg kite 
Prey upon silly chi^ins? is there jarre. 
Or be those sprights agreed. Booe to other oootralre ? 

SI 

Ifsomecontraire; then teO me, how's thek* fight? 
NMiat is the spoO? what the stoat 
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No flesh, no bloud whereon to spend their spight, 
Or whereapon these hnngry souls may feed. 
Or doth the stronger sadc the aiery weed 
Wherewith the other did itself invest ? 
And so more freshly deck itself at need ? 
An aierie prey for aierie spright is best? 
Or do they want no food, but be still fuU and rest ? 

Die they again? draw they in any breath ? 
Orbe they sterill ? Cf bring forth their young ? 
Beat their light feet on the soft aierie heath ? 
Expresse they joy or sorrow with their tongue ? 
Enough ! whoere thou art that thus dost throng 
My tender Muse with rough objections stout. 
Give me but leave to tell thee thou art wrong, 
If being of a thing thou caU'st in doubt 
Cause its more hid conditions shine not clearly out. 

53 

Who questions but there is a quantitie 
Of things oorporeall, a trinall dimension, 
Of solid bodies ? yet to satisfie 
All doubts that may be made about extension 
Would plunge the wisest Clerk. VVL onely mention 
That quaere, of what parts it doth consist. 
Whether of Atoms ; or what strange retention 
Still keepeth so much back, that if God list 
He could not count the parts of a smaU linear twist. 

S4 
For his division never could exhaust 
The particles, say they, of quantitie. 
O daring wit of man that thus doth boast 
Itself, and in pursuit of sdende 
Forget the reverend laws of pietie. 
What thing is hid from that all-seeing light ? 
What thing not done by his all-potende? 
He can discern by his clear-piercing might 
The close couch*d number of each bignesse comes in 
sight : 
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And so can count them out even part by part ; 
In number, measure, weight, be all things made \ 
Each unite he dissevers by his Art ; 
But here this searching reason to evade, 



Each quantum's infinite, straight will be said. 
That's against sense. If it be infinite 
Of parts, then tell me, be those parts o utsp re a d ? 
Or not extent ? if extended outright 
Each flie in summer-Even is higher then Heavens height 

If not extended, then that quantum's nought. 
Some be extended, others not extent 
Already (answers a vain shifting thought) 
But those potentiall parts, how be they meint 
With those that now be actually distent ? 
Even thus you grant, that those that actuaU be 
Be plainly finite, against your intent. 
Grant me but that, and we shall well agree. 
So must sleight Atoms be sole parts of quantitie. 

57 
But ift consist of points, then a Scalene 
I'll prove all one with an Isosceles : 
With as much ease I'D evince dear and dean 
That the crosse lines of a Rhomboides 
Tliat from their meeting to all angles piesse 
Be of one length, though one from earth to heaven 
Would reach, and that the other were much lesse 
Then a small digit of the lowest of seven 
So as she 'pears to us, yet I could prove them.efen. 

And that the moon (though her dzcumferenoe 
Be fJEurre more strait then is the earthie ball) 
Sometime the earth illumineth at onoe 
And with her grasping rayes enlights it all ; 
And that the Sunnes great body sphericall 
Greater then th' earth, forre greater then the moon. 
Even at midday illumines not at all 
This earthy globe in his Apogeon ; 
So that we in deep darknesse sit, though at high noon. 

59 
Of will, of motion, of divine foresight, 
Here might I treat with like perplexitie. 
But it's already dear that 'tis not right 
To reason down the firm subsistende 
Of things from ignorance of their propertie. 
Therfore not requisite for to determ 
The hid conditions of vitalitie 
Or shrunk or sever'd ; ondy I'll affirm 
It is, which my next song shall fturther yet confirm. 



TTie Argument of 

PSYCHATHANASIA 

Or 

The Immortality of the Soul. 




Book i. Cant 3. 

Orewkilm'd with grit/attd fitious wo 

For fading lifts decay ts ; 
How no souls die, from Lunar bow, 

A Nymph to me displayes. 



|N silent night, when mortalls be at rest, 
And bathe their molten limbs in slothfull 

sleep. 
My troubled ghost strange cares did straight 
molest 
And plung'd my heavie soul in sorrow deep : 
Large floods of tears my moistned cheeks did steep. 
My heart was wounded with compassionate love 
Of all the creatures : sadly out I creep 
From mens close mansions, the more to improve 
My moumfull plight, so softly on I forward move. 



Aye me I said I, within my wearied breast, 
And sighM sad, wherefore did God erect 
This stage of misery ? thrice, foure times blest 
Whcmi diuiiish Nature never did eject 
From her darlc womb, and cruelly object 
By sense and life unto such baleftill smart ; 
Every slight entrance into joy is checkt 
By that soure stepdames threats, and visage tart : 
Our pleasure of our pain is not the thousandth part. 



Thus vex'd I was 'cause of mortality : 
Her curst remembrance cast me in this plight. 
That I grew sick of the worlds vanity 
Ne ought recomfort could my sunken spright. 
What so I hate may do me no delight. 
Few things (alas) I hate, the more my wo, 
The things I love by mine own sad foresight 
Make me the greater torments undergo, 
Etecause I know at last they're gone like idle show. 



Each goodly sight my sense doth captivate 
When vemall flowers thdr silken leaves display, 
And ope thdr fragrant bosomes, I that state 
Would not have changM but indure for aye ; 
Nor care to mind that that fatall decay 
Is still recured by fiuthfuU succession. 
But why should ought that's good thus fiide away ? 
Should steddy Spring exclude Summers accession 
Or Summer spoil the Spring with furious hot oppression ! 



You chearfull chaunters of the flowring woods. 
That feed your careWse souls with pleasant layes, 
O silly birds ! cease from your merry moods : 
111 suits such mirth when dreary deaths assaycs 
So closely presse your soiy cailcases : 
To mournfiill note turn your light verflayes. 
Death be your song, and winters hoary apnyes. 
Spend your vain sprights in sighing Elegies : 
111 help you to lament your wofuU miserits. 



When we lay cover'd in the shady Night 
Of senselesse matter, we were weD content 
With that estate, nought pierc'd our anzioos spright. 
No harm we sufferM, no harm we mient ; 
Our rest not with light dream of ill was blent : 
But when rough Nature, with her iron hond, 
Pull*d us from our soft ease, and hither hent, 
Disturbing fear and pinching pain we found. 
Full many a bitter blast, fiill many a dreadfoU stound. 



Yet lifes strong love doth so intoxicate 

Our misty minds, that we do fear to dy. 

What did dame Natnre brood all things of hate 

And onely give them lifs for misery ? 

Sense for an nndeservM penalty 7 

And show that if she list, that she oould make 
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Them happy ? bat with spigfatlan crudtj 
Doth force their groanxng ghosts this house forsake? 
And to their ancient Nonght their empty sdves betake I 

8 

Thus in deep sorrow and restlesse disdain 
Against the cankerM doom of envious firUe, 
I dove my very heart with riving pain. 
While I in snllen rage did ruminate 
The Oeatures vanity and wolull state ; 
And night that ought to yield us timely rest, 
My swelling griefis did much more aggravate : 
The sighs and groans of weary sleeping beast 
Seem'd as if sleep itself their spbits did molest : 



Or as constrain d perforoe that boon to wrest 
Pyom envious Nature. All things did augment 
My heavie plight, that fonly I bkm'd the best 
Of stubborn destiny cause of this waymenL 
Even sleep that's Ibr our restamation mcnt. 
As execrable thing I did abborre, 
Cause ugly death to th' life it did depeint: 
What good came to my mind I did deplore. 
Beca u s e it perish must and not live evermore. 

lo 

Thus wrapt in rufull thought through the waste fidd 
I staggerM on, and scattered my woe, 
Bedew'd the grasse with tears mine eyes did yidd, 
At last I am arriv'd with footing sk>w 
Near a black pitchy wood that strongest throw 
Of starry beam no'te easily penetrate : 
On the North side I walkM to and fro 
In solitary shade. The Moons sty gate 
Had cross'd the middle line : It was at least so fatte. 

II 

When th' other part of night in pafaifuU grief 
Was almost spent, out of that solemn grove 
There issoM forth far my timdy relief 
The foirest wight that ever sight did prove. 
So fiur a wight as might command the love 
Of best of mortall race ; her count'nanoe sheen 
The pensive shade gently before her drove, 
A mild sweet light shone from her lovdy ejme : 
She seem'd no earthly farandi but sprang oif stock divine. 

12 

A silken mantle, ocdour'd like the side 
With silver starres in a due distance set. 
Was cast about her somewhat carelesly. 
And her bright flowing hair was not ylet 
By Arts device ; ondy a chappdet 
Of chiefest flowers, which from far and near 
The Nymphs in their pure Lilly hands had set. 
Upon her temples she did seemly weare ; 
Her own feir beams made all her ornaments appear. 



13 

What wOfull wight doth thus his kindly rest 
Forsake ? said she, approdiing me nnto. 
What rage, what sorrow boils thus in thy diest 
That thou thus spend'st the night in wasting wo ? 
Oft hdp he geu that his hid ill doth show. 
Ay me I said I, my grief's not all mine own ; 
For ail mens griefs into my heart do flow, 
Nor mens alone, but every mornfuU grone 
Of dying beast, or what so dse that grief hath shown. 

14 
From finding plants my sorrows freshly spring ; 
And thou thy sdf that oom'st to comfort me, 
Wouldst strongst occasion of deep sorrow bring. 
If thou wert subject to mortality : 
But I no mortaU wight thee deem to be. 
Thy fiioe, thy voice, immortall thee prodaiuL 
Do I not well to wail the vanity 
Of Cading life, and churlish fetes to blame 
That with cold fit>sen death lifesdiearfull motions tame ? 

15 

Thou dost not wdl, said she to me again. 
Thou hurt'st thy sdf and dost to them no good. 
The sighs thou sendest out cannot regain 
Life to the dead, thou canst not diange the mood 
Of stedfest destiny. That man is wood 
That weetingly hastes on the thing he hates : 
Dull sonx)w chokes the sprights, congeals the blood. 
The bodies fabrick quickly ruinates. 
Yet foolish men do fondly blame the hasty fetes. 

I6 

Come, hasty fetes, said I, come take away 
My weary life, the fountain of my wo : 
VHien that's extinct or shrunk into cold day. 
Then well I wote that I shall undergo 
No longer pain. O ! why are you so slow : 
Fond speech, said she, nor chang'd her countenance, 
No signe of grief or anger she did show ; 
Full well she knew passions misgovernance. 
Through her dear turesist fond passion never yet did lance. 

But thus spake on, Sith friendly sjrmpathy 
With all the creatures thus invades thy brest. 
And strikes thine heart with so deep agony 
For their decay, 'cording to that bdiest 
Which the pure sourse of sympathy hath prest 
On all that of those lovely streams have drunk, 
I'll tell thee that that needs must please thee best. 
All lift's immort€Lll; though the outward trunk 
May changM t>e, yet life to nothing never shrunk. 

i8 

With that she bad me rear my heavie eye 

Up toward heaven, I rear'd them toward th' East, 

Where in a rosdd doud I did espy 

A Lunar rainbow in her painted vest ; 
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The heavenly maid in the mean while surceast 
From further speech, while I the bow did view : 
But mine old malady was more increas'd, 
The bow gan break, and all the gawdy hiew 
Dispear6d. that my heart the sight did inly rue. 

Thus life doth vanish as this bow is gone. 
Said I. That sacred Nymph forthwith reply 'd, 
Vain showes may \'anish that have gaily shone 
To feeble sense ; but if the truth be tri'd, 
Life cannot perish or to nothing slide : 
It is not life that falleth under sight. 
None but \'Oxn flitting qualities are ey'd 
By wondring ignorance. The vitall spright 
As surely doth remain as the Suns lasting light. 

20 

This bow, whose breaking struck thy troubled heart, 
Of causelesse grief, I hope, shall thee recure, 
When I have well explain'd with skilfull Art 
By its resemblance what things must indure, 
Wliat things decay and cannot standcn sure. 
The higher causes of that coloured Ark, 
Whate're becomes of it, do sit secure ; 
That so (the body falling) lifes fair spark 
Is safe, I'll clearly show if you but list to mark. 

21 

There be six Orders 'fore you do descend 
To this gay painted bow : Sols centrall spright 
To the ^rst place, to th' next we must commend 
His hid spread form, then his inherent light. 
The fourth his rayes wherewith he is bedight, 
The fifth that glistring circle of the Moon, 
That goodly round full face all silver bright, 
The sixth be beams that from her visage shone ; 
The seventh that gawdy bow that was so quickly gone. 

22 

The fluid matter was that dewy cloud, 
That faild as faithlessc Hyle wont to fail : 
New guest being come, the old she out doth croud : 
But see how little Hyle did prevail, 
Or sad destruction in this deemed bale ! 
Sols spright, hid form, fair light and out-gone rayes, 
The Moons round silver face \kithouten veil 
Do still remain, her beams she still displayes, 
The cloud but melt, not lost, the bow onely decayes. 

23 

This number suits well with the Univtrse : 
The number's eight of the Orbs generall, 
From whence things flow or wherein they converse, 
The first we name Natvre Monadicall, 
The second hight Lift IntelUctnall, 
Third Psychicall ; the fourth Imaginativt, 
Fifth Sensitive, the sixth Sptrmaticall, 
The seventh be fading forms Quantitative, 
The eighth Hyle or Ananke perverse, coactive. 



That last is nought but potentSalitf , 
Which in the k>wer cranture catiseth stxifie. 
Destruction by inoomponifailitj 
In some, as in the fbnns Quamiiiative. 
All here depend on the Orb Umitixfe, 
Which also Uglit Nature Momadicaili 
As all those lights and ookxns did derive 
Themselves from Svely Phoe b bs life oentndL 
Nongfat therefoie but vain iwnrfhlrt we see cadncsfl, 

And that the first Rvay-wUrt'l/miiU 
Is the true root of all the living creatures. 
As they descend in each distinct degree. 
That God's the sustentade of all Natures ; 
And though those outward ibnns and gawdy featoies 
May quail like rainbows in the loscid skj, 
Or glistring Parelles or other meteors ; 
Yet the clear light doth not to nothing flie : 
Those six degrees of life stand sure^ and never die. 
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So now we plainly see that the dark matter 
Is not that needfiill prop to hold up life ; 
And though deaths engins this grosse bulk do shattc 
We have not lost our Orb conservative. 
Of which we are a lay derivative, 
The body sensible so gamishM 
With outward forms these inward do relieve, 
Keep up in fashion and iiesh livdy-hed ; 
But this grosse bulk those inward Uves stands in no sted. 

27 
Nor can one inward form another slay. 
Though they may quell their present cneigy. 
And make them dose contract their yielding ray 
And hide themsdves in their amtntify. 
Till some friendly i^)pulse doth set them free. 
And call them out again into broad day : 
Hence lives gush not in superfluity 
Into this world, but their due time do stay. 
Though their strong centrall essence never can decay. 

28 

In Earth, in Aire, in the vast flowing Plain, 
In that high Region hight ifithereall. 
In every place these Atom-lives remain. 
Even those that deepM are forms stminaiL 
But souls of men by force imaginalt 
Easly supply their place, when so they list 
Appear in thickned Aire vrith shape eztemall. 
Display thdr light and form in doudy mist, 
That much it doth amaze the musing Naturalist. 

29 

Whereof sith life so strongly sealM is, 
Purge out fond thoughts out of thy weary mind, 
And rather strive that thou do nought amisse. 
Then God to blame, and Nature as unkind 
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When nought m them we blamable can find. 
When groanhig ghosts of beasts or men depart, 
Their tender mother doth but them unbind 
From grosser fetters, and more toilsome smarL 
Bless'd is the man that hath true knowledge of her An. 



30 
And more for to confirm this mysterie, 
She vanish'd in my presence into Aire, 
She spread her self with the thin liquid sky ; 
But I thereat fell not into despair 
Of her return, nor wail'd her visage fiair. 
That so was gone. For I was woxen strong 



In this belief. That nothing can empair 
The inward life, or its hid essence wrong. 
O the prevailing might of a sweet leamid tongue 1 

By this the Suns bright waggon gan ascend 
The Eastern hill, and draw on chearfiill day ; 
So I fall fraught with joy do homeward wend 
And fed my self with that that Nymph did say, 
And did so cunningly to me convey. 
Resolving for to teach all willing men 
Lifes mysterie, and quite to chase away 
Mind-mudding mist sprung firom low fulsome fen : 
Praise my good will, but pardon my weak fcdtring pen. 




The Argument of 

PSYCHATHANASIA 

Or 

The Immortality of the Soul. 




Book I. Cant. 4. 

That HyU or first maitef^s nought 

But pottntialitU ; 
That GoSs the never-fading root 

Of all VitalitU, 



[Hat I was wisely taught in that stiU Night, 
That Hyle is the Potentialitie 
Of Gods dear Creatures, I embrace as right. 
And them nigh blame of deep idolatrie 
That give so much to that slight nullitie. 
That they should make it root substantial! 
Of nimble life, and that quick entitle 
That doth so strongly move things natural!. 
That life from hence should spring, tliat hither lile should 
ialL 

2 

For how things spring from hence and be resolv'd 
Into this mirksome vnsnt, first matter liight. 
This muddy myst'rie they no'te well unfold. 
If it be onely a bare pas^ve might 
With Gods and Natures goodly dowries dight, 
Bringing liid Noughts into cTistende, 



Or sleeping Somethings into wide day-light. 
Then HyU's plain potentialitie. 
Which doth not straight inferre certain mortalitie. 



For the immortal! Angels do consist 
Of out-gone act and possibilitie ; 
Nor any other creature doth exist, 
Releast from dreary deaths necessity ; 
If these composures it so certainly 
Ensuen must. If substance actual! 
They will avouch tliis first matter to l)e. 
Fountain of forms, and prop fiducial! 
Of all those lives and beings cleeped Natural! ; 



Then may it prove the sphear spermaticall 
Or sensitive (if they would yield it life) 
Or tliat is next, the Orb Jmaginall, 
Or rather all these Orbs ; withouten strife 
So mought we all conclude that their relief 
And first existence from this sphear they drew 
And so our adversaries, loth or b'ef 
Must needs confesse tliat all the lore was true 
Concerning life, that that fair Nymph so clearly shew ; 
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And that particular Lives that be ybom 
Into this world, when their act doth dispear. 
Do cease to be no more then the snails horn. 
That she shrinks in because she cannot bear 
The wanton boys rude touch, or heavie cfaear 
Of stormy winds. The secundary light 
As surely shineth in the heavens clear, 
As do the first fair beams of Phoebus bright, 
Lasting they are as they, though not of so great might. 



So be the effluxes of those six orders, 
UnCading lives from fount of livelihood : 
Ondy what next to strifduU HyU borders. 
Particular visibles deaths drear3rhood 
Can seiz upon. They passe like sliding flood. 
For when to this worlds dregs lives downward hie, 
They 'stroy one th' other in fell cankred mood. 
Beat back their rayes by strong antipathic. 
Or some more brcMul-spread cause doth choke their 
energie. 



But to go on to that common conceit 
Of the first matter : What can substance do, 
Poore, naked substance, megre, dry, dull, slight, 
Inert, unactive, that no might can show 
Of good or ill to either friend or foe, 
All livelesse, all formlesse? She doth sustain. 
And hath no strength that task to undeigo ? 
Besides that work is needlesse all in vain : 
Each eentrall form its rayes with ease can well up-stayen. 



8 

What holds the earth in this the fluid aire? 
Can matter void of fix'd solidity? 
But she like kindly nurse her forms doth chear. 
What can be suck'd from her dark dngges drie? 
Nor warmth, nor moistnesse, nor fisst density 
Belong to her. Therefore ill norse I ween 
She'll make, that neither hath to satisfie 
Young-craving life, nor firmnesie to sustein 
The burden that upon her arms should safely lean. 



Therefore an nsdesse superfluity 

It is to make HyU substantial! : 

Onely let's term't the possibility 
I Of ail created befaigs. Uc9t%cmirM 

Can frame themsdves a right oompositan. 

While as they sitten soft in the sweet rayes 

Or vitall vest of the lives generall. 

As those that out of the earths covert raise 
Themsdves, ISsirly provok'd by warmth of sunny dayes. 

lO 

And thus all aoddents will pn3ive the beams 
Of inward forms, thdr flowing energy ; 
) And quantity th' extension of such streams. 
That goes idong even with each quaUtie. 
Thus have we div'd to the profundity 
Of darkest matter, and have found it nought : 
But all this worid's bare PotsiHUiy, 
Kought therefore Against Bibs durance can be brought 
From Hylis pit, that qnencfaen may that pleasaot 
thought 




The Argument of 

PSYCHATHANASIA, 



Or 



The Immortalitie of the Soul 




Book II. Cant. i. 
Mams soul wiik leasts and plants / Mire 

Cowtpan: Tell my ckUf ind 
His immortality s to clear ; 

SAow wkauigrossi orrours wend. 



|Ut hitherto I have with ilitttering wings 
But lightly hover'd in the generall, 
And taught the lasting durance of all springs 
Of hidden life. That life hight semiuall, 
Doth issue forth from its deep root oentrall, 
One ondy form entire, and no'te advert 
What steals from iL Beasts life Phantasticall 
Lets out more forms, and dee themselves convert 
To view the various Irie from their dark wombs exert. 



But mans vast soul, the image of her Maker, 
Like God that made her, with her mighty sway 
And inward Fiat (if he nould forsake her) 
Can turn sad dnrkiwusft into lightsome day, 
And the whol^ creature 'fore her sdf display : 
Bid them come forth and stand before her sight, 
They straight flush out and her dnui voice obey : 
Each shi^ie, eadi life doth leapen out frill light, 
And at her bedL return into their usuall Night. 



Oft Ood himself here listeth to appear, 
Though not perforce yet of his own frank will 
Sheds his sweet life, dispreads his beauty dear. 
And like the Sun this lesser world doth fill. 
And like the Sun doth the foul Python kiU 
With his bright darts, but cheareth each good spright. 
This is the soul that I with presser quill 
Must now pursue and fell upon down-right, 
Not to destroy but prove her of immortall might. 

19 



Nor let blind Momus dare my Muse backbite. 
As wanton or superfluously wise 
For what is pasL She is but justly quit 
With Lucreoe. who all souls doth mortalise : 
Wherefore she did them all immortalise, j 
Besides in beasu and men th' affinity 
Doth seem so great, that without pr^udice 
To many proofs for th' immortality 
Of humane Souls, the same to beasts we no'te deny. 



But I herdn no longer list contend. 
The two first kinds of souls I'll quite omit. 
And 'cording as at first I did intend 
Bestirre me stifly, force my feeble wit 
To rescue humane souls from deaths deep pit ;'. 
Which I shall do with reasons as subtile 
As I can find ; slight proofs cannot well fit 
In so great cause, nor phansies florid wile ; 
Ml win no mans assent by a false spedous guile. 



I onely wish that arguments exile 
May not seem nought unto the duller eye ; 
Nor that the fetter phansie my lean style 
Do blame : it's fittest for philosophy. 
And give me leave from any energie 
That springs from humane soul my cause to prove,' 
And in that order as they list to flke 
Of their own sdves, so let them fredy rove : 
That naturally doth come doth oft the stronger move. 



Self-motion and centrall stability 
I have already urg'd in general! ; 
Als' did right presly to our soul apply 
Those properties, who list it to recall 

H 
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L'nto their minds : but now veil let it fill 
As needlessc Onelj- thai vitalitj. 
TbAt doth extend this great Unlrenal], 
And move th* inen Materiality 
Of great and little vorlds* that keep in memorr. 

8 



.Vnd how the mixture of their rajres may breed 
Th' opinion of uncertam quality, 
^lien they from certain roou of life do spreed : 
Bat their pare beams mut needs ychangM be 
When that those nycs or not be setten free. 
Thinly dispersed, or else be dosely meint 
With other beams of plain diversity. 
That canseth oft a strong impediment : 
So doth this bodies Ufe to the sools high intent. 



The lower man is nought bat a £air plant. 
Whose grosser matter is from the base groand ; 
The Plastick might thus finely did him paint. 
And fill'd him with the life that doth abound 
In all the places of the world around. 
This spirit of life is in each shapen'd thing. 
Suck'd in and changU and strangely confound. 
As we conceive : This is the nouri^iing 
Of all ; but sptrwuUl form, the certain sbapening. 

lO 

This is that stnmge-form'd statue magicall. 
That hovering souls unto it can allure 
When it's right fitted ; down those spirits fall 
Like Eagle to her prey, and so endure 
While that low life is in good temperature. 
That a dead body without vitaO spright 
And friendly temper should a guest procure 
Of so great worth, without the dear delight 
Of joyous sympathy, no man can reckon right. 

II 

But here unhtckly Souls do waxen sick 
Of an ill surfdt fix>m the poison'd bait 
Of this sweet tree, yet here perforce they stick 
In weak condition, in a languid state. 
Many through ignofance do fondly hate 
To be releas'd from this imprisoimient. 
And grieve the walls be so nigh ruinate. 
They be bewitch'd so with the blandishment 
Of that fresh strumpet, when in love they first were ment. 

12 

Others disdain this so near unity. 

So iarre they be from thinking they be bom 



OfsDchlov. 

And fleshes fool attnctiaB they do 
Thev be th' omgoiqgs of the Eatiiru 
ASi d unto th' etcraaH Deity, 
And pray to their first spring, that thus forkim 
And left in mod. that he would xt them free, 
And them again poar^ir of pristine purity. 

13 

Bat Kemeth not my Mnse too hastily 
To soar aloft, that better by degiees 
Unto the vulgar mans capacity 
Moogfat show the soob so hi^ excell e ncies. 
And softly from aU oorpardties 
It heaven up unto iu proper scat, 
^lien we have drove away frone frdsities. 
That do assault the weaker mens con c ei t . 
And free the simple mind from phansips fool deceit. 

14 

The drooping soul so strongly's coloarM 
NMth the long ronii ii ci oe of oorporcals. 
That she from her own self awide is led. 
Knows not her self, but by false name she calls 
Her own high being, and what ere befalls 
Her grosser bodie. she that misery 
Doth deem her own : for she her self miscalls 
Or some thin body, or spread quality. 
Or point of quality, or fixt or setten free. 

IS 

But whether thin spread body she doth dt 
Her self dispersM through this , 
Or doth her self a quality esteem. 
Or quicnt complejuoa. streaaBinif th ro mh the same 
Or else some hicid point her self doch name 
Of such a quality in chiefest part 
Strongly fix'd down ; or whether she doth dame 
More freedome from that point, in bead nor heart 
Fast seated ; yet, saith she, the bodies biai them art. 

I6 

Thence thou arose, thence thou canst not depart : 
There die thou must, when thy dear mise d e cayes 
But these felse phansies I with reason smart 
Shall eas*ly chaoe away, and the mfaid raise 
To higher pitch. O listen to my layes. 
And when you have seen fest seald e te n iitj f 
Of humane souls, then your great Maker praise 
For his never fedii^ benignity, 
And feed your selves with tbomfat oCfaninortality. 




The Argument of 

PSYCH AT H A N A S I A, 

Or, 

The Immortality of the Soul. 




Book II. Cant. a. 

Sense no good fmdgg of truth: What spright. 

What body we descry: 
Prove from the souls in/eriaur might 

Her incorp'rtiHe, 



|Hile I do purpose with my self to sing 
The souls tncoqxireity, I fear 
That it a worse perplexitie may bring 
Unto the weaker mind and duller ear ; 
For she may deem herself 'stroyd quite & dear 
While an cocpo r eab from her we expell : 
For she has yet not mark'd that higher sphear 
Where her own essence doth in safety dwell, 
Bot Tiews her lower shade, like boy at brink of wdl ; 



Dotes upon sense, ne higher doth arise 
Bosied about ndn forms corporeaU ; 
Contemns as nought unseen exilities, 
ObjecU of vfatue Intellectuall, 
Thoi^ these of substances be prindpalL 
But I to better hope would fidnty lead 
The sunken mind, and cunningly recall 
Again to tife that long hath liggen dead : 
Awake ye droop i n g souls I shake off that drousihead ! 



Why do you thus confide hi sleepy sense, 
01 Judge of her own objects? who'll believe 
The eye contracting Phoebus Orb immense 
Into the compasse of a common sieve? 
If solid reason did not us relieve, 
The host of heaven alwayes would idle stand 
In our conceit, nor conkl the Sun revive 
The netherworld, nor do his Lords command : 
TUnginoar teem tether off ; fitfst off, the nearst at hand. 



The toofifa admowledgeth no gustables ; 
The tast vA fragnuit imdl or stinking sent ; 



The smdl doth not once dream of audibles ; 
The hearing never knew the verdant peint 
Of springs gay mantle, nor heavens light ylent 
That must discover all that goodly pride : 
So that the senses would with seal fervent 
Condemne each other, and their voice deride 
If mutually they heard such things they never try'd. 

5 

But reason, that above the sense doth sit, 
Doth comprehend all their impressions, 
And tells the touch its no fanatidc fit 
That makes the sight of illustrations 
So stifly talk upon occasions. 
But judgetb all their voyces to be true 
Concerning their straight operations, 
And doth by nimble consequences shew 
To her own sdf what those wise Five yet never knew. 

6 

They never knew ought but corporealls : 
But see how reason doth their verdict rude 
Confute, by loosening materialls 
Into their prindples, as latitude 
Profundity of bodies to condude. 
The term of latitude is breadthlesse line ; 
A point the line doth manfully retrude 
From infinite processe ; site doth confine 
This point ; take site away its straight a spark divine. 

7 

And thus unloos'd it equally respects 
The bodies parts, not fixt to any one. 
Let 't be diffused through all. Thus it detects 
The soul's strange nature, operation. 
Her indep)endency, loose union 
With this frail body. So 's this unity 
Great, but without that grosse extension. 
Exceeding great in her high energie. 
Extended far and wide from her non-quantity. 

8 

If yet you understand not, let the soul, 
Which you suppose extended with this masse, 
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Be aH contract and close together roC 
Into the centre of the hearts mmpawr : 
As the sons beams that by a ooncave glasK 
Be strangdy strc&gthned with theff strait conscnint 
Into one point, that thence they stoutly pasK, 
Fire aU before them withoaten restraint. 
The high areh'd roof of heaven vith smonldry smoke 
they laim. 

9 
Bot now that gnwnfMf, vhich ve caU the heart. 
Qoite take away, and leave that spark alone 
Without that smiihir corporeall part 
Of hmnane body : so when that is gone. 
One nimble point of life, that's all at one 
In its own self, doth wonderfoDy more, 
Indispers'd, quick, dose with sdf-nnioo. 
Hot. sparkling, active, mwiniing high above. 
In bignesie nought, in vinue like to thondring Jore. 

lO 

Thus maugre all th' obmnrmurings of sense 
We have found an r%i^mrr inoorporeall. 
A shifting centre with circumference. 
But she not oody sits in midst of all. 
But is also in a manner centrall 
In her outflowing linesi. For the extension 
Of th' outshot rayes ctrcnmferentiall 
Be not gc»e from her by distrought distension. 
Her point is at each point of aU that spread dimension. 

II 

This is a substance truly spiritall. 

That reason by her glistring lamp hath shown : 

No such the sense in things coqwreaU 

Can ere find out. May this perswasion, 

simken souls 1 slaves of sensation ! 
Rear up your heads and chase away aU fear 
How (when by strcmg argumentaticm 

1 shall you strip of what so doth appear 
Corporeal!) that you to nought should vanish clear. 

12 

The naked essence of the body's this 
Matter extent in three dimensions 
(Hardnesse or softnesse be but qualities) 
Withouten self-reduplicaHons 
Or autspread circUmg fropagcUioiu 
Of its own presaue. These be corporaH, 
And what with these in such extension 
Singly's stretch'd out, is form mntfriaT] 
Wliether our soul be such now to the test well call : 

13 

If souls be bodies, or inanimate 
They !)€, or else endowed with life. If they 
Be livclesse, ghre they life? if animate, 
Then tell me what doth Hfe to them convey ? 
Some other body? Here can be no stay. 
Straight we must ask whether that livdesse be 



Orliviqg. 

Tm 

And 



k. Thus well play 
iW fafc'd yoQ to wfiiniy, 

red at yoor Phik>sophy. 



14 

Again, pn^ leQ me. is this body 
Orflnid, and ifain yon deem the soul to be? 
IfgRMK. then either straggly it is croas'd 
Fhim eniriqg sooae parts of thb rigid tree 
And so of hfe theyH want their "kicted fee : 
Or if it penetrate this balk throqghout. 
It breaks and tears and pots to penahy 
This SQiy cone: ITt thin and floid be thought. 
How paOs it up those hnfai and again jerlu them out ? 

IS 

Besides, if stretdien ooepoRtty 
Longs to the Mol, then Angmentation 
Must likewise ihcjUD apfiertain. nit see 
Th' absurdities that this opinioii 
^m drag OB with it : far f^BuxioM 
Of parts win spoil the steddy 
And wash away aU inteOection, 
Defece the beauty of that imagery 
That once was feirly gra* 



i6 

But oft when the weak bodk's won and wasted 
And fax shrunk in, the nimfafe phantasie 
(So €u- she's from being witherU and bhuted) 
More largdy woiketh, and more gtittcrandly 
Displayes her ^ireaden fanns, and diearfolly 
Punues her sports. Again, the greater corse 
Would most be fill'd with magnanimity : 
But oft we see the lesse hath greater faroe. 
To fight, or talk ; the greater oft we wot the vone. 



17 
AH which if wcigfaM wdl. most m agree 
With bodies natives, which merely OGoaitt 
In a dun, silent, stupid quantity, 
Stretching forth m irka ome matier, in what list 
Or predncts no man knows. No Natarahst 
Can it define, tmlease they adde a farm 
That easly curbs the thtaig that no'ie rcdit. 
And after her own win om it infann : 
It stin and stupid stands and thinki nor good 



harm. 



i8 

The man is mad, that wffl at aU agree 
That this is souL Or if fame bodily 
Nom-r^UcaU, extent, not aeilaa free, 
But stndgfat stretdi'd out in c orp o w ity 
(Betwixt these two there's that aflialiy) 
As little wit that man wiU seem to have. 
Whidi I shan plainly prove by th* energfe 
Of sense, though that same fane teem not ao 
Yet for the present IH not dimbe to higher stave 
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If Souls be substances corporeall. 
Be they as big just as the body is ? 
Or shoot they out to th' height iGthereall ? 
(Of such extent are the sights eneigies) 
If they shoot out, be they equally transmisse 
Around this body? or but upward start ? 
If round the body. Nature did amisse 
To lose her pains in half of the souls part, 
That part can finden nought that through the earth doth 
dart. 

20 

Or win you say she is an hemisphere ? 
But a ridiculous experiment 
Wni soon confute it : list you but to rear 
Your agiU heels towards the firmament, 
And stand upon your head ; that part is bent 
Down through the earth, that earst did threat the skie : 
So that your soul now upward is extent 
No higher then your beds, yet with your eye 
The heavens great vastnesse as before you now discry. 

21 

YouH say. this souls thin spread exility 
Turns not at alL How doth it then depend 
Upon this body? It has no unity 
Therewith, but onely doth of cur'sy lend 

^ It hfe, as doth the worlds great lamp down send 
Both light and warmth unto each living wight ; 
And if they chance to fiul and make an end, 
Its nought to him, he shineth yet as bright 

As ere he did. This showes the soul immortall quite. 

22 

But if the soul be justly coextent 
With this straight body, nought can bigger be 
Then is our body, that she doth present ; 
'Cording to laws of Corporeity 
So must she represent each realty. 
Thus tallest Gyants would be oft defied 
By giovding PSgmees : for they could not see 
Tlie difBrrmof, nor mete his manly stride. 
Nor ween what matrhtesse strength did in his armes 



23 
For they must judge him just as their own selves 
Of the auiie atature, of the sdf-same might : 
All men would seem to them their fellow Elves ; 
Nor little curs would tremble at the sight 
Of greater dogi ; nor hawks would put to flight 
The lesser birds. Th' impression of a seal 
Can be bo larger then the wax ; or right 
As Ug, or lesse it is. Therefore repeal 
This grosae cooceit, and hold as reason doth reveal 

Again, if souls oorporeall you ween ; 
Do the ligm images of things appear 



Upon the surfiure, slick, bright, smooth and sheen 
As in a looking glasse ? Or whether dare 
They passe the outside and venture so iarre 
As into the depth of the souls substance ? 
If this ; then they together blended are 
That nought we see with right discriminance : 
If that, the object gone, away those forms do glance. 

Thus should we be devoid of memory. 
And be all darknesse, till the good presence 
Of outward objecu doth the soul unty 
From heavy sleep. But this experience 
Plainly confutes. For even in their absence 
We do retain their true similitude : 
So lovers wont to maken dalliance 
With the fair shade their minds do still inchide. 
And wistly view the grace wherewith she is endude. 

26 
But now new reasons I will set on foot. 
Drawn firom the conunon sense, that's not extense 
But like a centre that around doth shoot 
Its^rayes ; those rayes should be the outward sense 
As some resemble't But by no pretence 
Would I the outward senses should be thought 
To act so in a spread drcumferenoe 
That the seat of their forms should be distrought. 
Or that by reach of quantities dead arms they wrought. 

27 
For see how little share hath quantitie 
In act of seeing, when we comprehend 
The heavens vast compasse in our straitned eye ; 
Nor may the Ox with the Eagle contend. 
Because a laiger circle doth extend 
His slower lights. So that if outward sense 
In his low acts doth not at all depend 
On quantity, how shall the common-sense, 
That is fiarre more spirituall, depend from thence ? 

28 
But still more presly this point to pursue ,* 
By th' smelling, odours ; voices by the ear ; 
By th' eye we apprehend the coloured hew 
Of bodies visible. But what shall steer 
The ening senses ? where shall they compear 
In controversie? what the difference 
Of all their objects can with judgement dear 
Distinguish and discern ? One common-sense : 
For one alone must have this great preeminence. 

29 
And all this one must know, though still but on 
Else't could not judge of all. But make it two ; 
Then tell me, doth the soul by this alone 
Apprehend this object that the sense doth show. 
And that by that ; or doth it by both know 
Both objects ? as this colour and that sound. 
If both knew both, then nature did bestow 
In vain one faculty, it doth redound : 
But if this that, that this, what shall them both compound ? 
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And by comparison judg^e of them both ? 
Therefore that judge is one. But whether one 
Without division, let's now try that troth. 
If it be any wise extent, you're gone 
By the same reason that afore was shown. 
Suppose't a line the least of quantity. 
Or sound is here, there colour, or each one 
Of the lines parts receive them both. If we 
Grant that, again we find a supeifluity. 

If this part this, and that part that receive. 
We are at the same losse we were afore. 
For one to judge them both, or we bereave 
Our souls of judgement For who can judge more 
Than what he knows? It is above his power. 
Therefore it's plain the common sense is one. 
One individed faculty. But store 
Of parts would breed a strange confusion. 
When every part mought claim proper sensation. 

32 

If not, nor all could exercise the Act 
Of any sense. For could a power of sense 
Arise from stupid parts that plainly lack*d 
That might themselves. Thus with great confidence 
We may conclude that th' humane souls essence 
Is indivisible, yet every where 
In this her body. Cause th' intelligence 
She hath of whatsoever happens here : 
The aking foot the eye doth view, the hand doth cheer. 

33 

What tells the hand or head the toes great grief, 
^Vhen it alone is pinch'd with galling shooes? 
Do other parts not hurt call for relief 
For their dear mates ? Ill messenger of woes 
That grieveth not himself. Can they disclose 
That misery without impression 
Upon themselves ? Therefore cme spirit goes 
Through all this bulk, not by extension 
But by a totall Stlf-rtduplicatum, 

34 

Which neither body, nor dispersM form. 
Nor point of form disperse e'r could do. 
And bodies life or sprite for to transform 
Into our soul, though that might this undo, 
Yet to so rash conceit to yield unto 
Cannot be safe : for if it propagate 
It's self and 'ts passions, yet they free may go 
Unmark'd, if sense would not them contemplate. 
So doth the Mundane sprite not heeded circulate. 

3S 
Besides, if fifom that spirit naturall 
The nurse of plants, you should dare to aisert 
That lively inward Aniwutdversail 
To springen out, it would surely invert 



The order of the Orbs from whence do stert 
All severall t>eings and of them depend. 
Therefore the Orb Pkantastuk must exert 
All ^it phantastuall ; sensitive send 
The life of sense ; so of the rest unto each end. 

36 

There's nought fhmi its own sdf can senden forth 
Ought better then it self. So nought gives sense 
That hath not sense it self, nor greater worth 
Then sense, nor seme, nor better springs from thence. 
Nor that which higher is can have essence 
Lesse active, lesse redmptieaU^ lesse free, 
Lesse spiritall, then that's amov'd firom hence. 
And is an Orb of a more low degree. 
Wherefore that central! life hath more activitie, 

37 

And present is in eadi part totally 
Of this her body. Nor we oi^t difiide, 
Although some creatures still alive we see 
To stirre and move when we have them divide 
And cut in twain. Thus worms in sturdie pride 
Do wrigge and wrest their parts divorc'd by knife ; 
But we must know that Natures womb doth hide 
Innumerable treasures of all life ; 
And how to breaken out upon each hint they strive. 

38 

So when the present actuall centnll life 
Of sense and motion is gone with one part 
To manage it, strait for the due relief 
Of th' other particle there up doth start 
Another centraU life, and tries her art : 
But she cannot laigne kmg, nor yet recure 
That deadly wound. The plantall lifes depart. 
And flitten or shrunk spright, that did procure 
Her company, being lost, make her shell not endure. 

39 

And so at last is gone, from whence she came. 
For soon did fiule that sweet all ur e m e n t. 
The plantall life, which for a while did flame 
With sympathetidc fire, but that being spent 
Straight she is flown. Or may yoa this content ? 
That some impression of that ve^ aool 
That's gone, if gone, with plantall spirit mdnt 
The broken corse thus busily may n>IL 
Long 'tis tin water bofld doth ttraqger beat oootroul. 

40 
Thus have we prov'd 'oonliiv to ov Indfljht 
That humane souls be not oorporeall 
(With reasons drawn firom the aenaitive might) \ 
Nor bodies, nor spread forms matwiall, 
Whether you substances list them to call 
Or qualities, or point of these. I'll faring 
Hereafter proofs firom power ratkmall 
In humane souls, to prove the self lamn thing 
Mount up aloft, my Muse, and now mora shrilly sing. 
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The Argument of 

PSYCHATHANASIA, 



Or, 



The Immortality of the Soul. 




Book II. Cant. 3. 

Tk* souls incorportiti€ 

Prom powers raiionall 
We prove; Diseerm, iruefietie 

From bittermesse and gall. 

I 

|Ike Cupenter entred into a wood 
To cot down timber for some edifice 
Of stately structure, whiles he casts abroad 
His carious eye, be much perplexM is 
(There stand in view so many goodly trees) 
Where to make choice to enter his rugg'd saw : 
My Muse is phmg'd in Uke perplexities, 
So many aigoments themselves do show. 
That where to pitch my wavering mind doth yet scarce 
know. 

2 

One taller then the rest my circling eye 
Hath hit upon, which if 't be sound at heart 
WHl prove a goodly piece to raise on high 
The heavenly structure of that deemM part 
Of man, his soul, and by unerring art 
Set his foundation 'bove the bodies frame 
On his own wheels, that he may thence depart 
Intire, unhurt. So doth the Sqrthian swain 
Drive his light moving house on the waste verdant plain. 

3 
111 sing of piety : that now I mean 
That THsmegist thus wisely doth define, 
Kmm^Udgi o/God, That's piety I ween, 
The highest of virtues, a bright beam divine 
Which to the purer soul doth sweetly shine. 
But what's this beam ? and how doth it enlight ? 
What doth it teach ? It teacheth to dedme 
Self-love, and frarapard wayet the hypocrite 
IXMh trample in, aodoy'd with dirt and dismall night. 



Not rage, nor mischief, nor love of a sect, 
Nor eating irefulnesse. harsh cruelty 
Contracting Gods good will, nor conscience checkt 
Or chok'd continually with impiety, 
Fauster'd and fed with hid hypoorisie ; 
Nor tyranny against perplexed minds. 
Nor forc'd conceit, nor man-idolatry, 
All which the tsyt of searching reason blinds, 
And the souls heavenly flame in dungeon darknesse 
binds. 

s 

Can wanes and jarres and fierce contention, 
Swoln hatred, and consuming envie spring 
From piety? No. TIs opinion 
That inakes the riven heavens with trumpets ring, 
And thundring engine mur'drous balls out-sUng, 
And send mens groning ghosts to lower shade 
Of horrid hell. This the wide world doth bring 
To devastation, makes mankind to fade : 
Such direfiill things doth folse Religion perswade. 



But true Religion sprong from God above 
Is like her fountain full of charity, 
Embracing all things with a tender love. 
Full of good will and meek expectancy, 
Full of true justice and sure verity. 
In heart and voice ; free, large, even infinite, 
Not wedg'd in strait particularity. 
But grasping all in her vast active spright. 
Bright lamp of God 1 that men would joy in thy pure 
light! 

•7 
Can souls that be thus universalis'd. 
Begot into the life of God ere dy ? 
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(His light is like the sun that doth arise 
Upon the just and unjust) can they fly 
Into a nothing? and hath God an eye 
To see himself thus wasted and decay 
In his true members ? can mortality 
Seise upon that that doth it self display 
Above the laws of matter, or the bodies sway ? 

8 

For both the body and the bodies spright 
Doth things unto particulars confine. 
Teaching them partiall friendship and fdl spight 
But those pure souls full of the life divine : 
Look upon all things with mild friendly eyne 
Ready to do them good. Thus is their will 
Sweetly spread out, and ever doth incline 
The bent of the first Goodnesse to fulfill. 
Ay me ! that dreary death such lovely life should spill I 



Besides this largenesse in the will of man 
And wingM freenesse, now let's think upon 
His understanding, and bow it doth scan 
Gods being, unto whom religion 
Is consecrate. Imagination 
That takes its rise from sence so high ascent 
Can never reach, yet intellection 
Or higher gets, or at least hath some sent 
Of God, vaficinates, or is parhtritmi. 

lO 

For ask her whether God be this or that, 
A body infinite, or some mighty spright, 
Yet not almighty, such vain speech she'll hate. 
Whether all present, or in some place pight. 
Whether part here part there, or every whit 
In every point, she likes that latter well : 
So that iu plain that some kind of insight 
Of Gods own being in the soul doth dwell 
Though what God is we cannot yet so plainly ttlL 

II 

As when a name lodg'd in the memory, 
But yet through time almost obliterate, 
Confusely hovers near the phantasie : 
The man that's thus affected bids relate 
A catalogue of names. It is not that, 
Saith he, nor that ; that's something like to it. 
That nothing like, that's likst of all I wot. 
This last you nam'd it's not like that a whit ; 
O that's the very name, now we have rightly hit. 

12 

Thus if 't be lawfull least things to compare 
With greatest, so otur selves affected be 
Concerning Gods high essence : for we are 
Not ignorant quite of this mystery. 
Nor clearly apprehend the Deity, 
But in mid state. I ctSXi partmritmi, . ^ 



And should bring forth that Uve Divinity 
Within our selves, if once God would consent 
To shew his specious form a^d nature eminent : 

For here it lies like colours in the night 
Unseen and unregarded, but the sunne 
Displayes the beauty and the gladsome plight 
Of the adomM earth, while he doth runne 

> His upper stage. But this high prise is wonne 
By curbing sense and the sdf-sedring life 
(TVue Christian mortification) 
Thus God will his own self in us revive. 

If we to mortifie our straitned selves do strive. 

14 

But can ought bodily Gods form receive? 
Or have it in it self potentially ? 
Or can ought sprung of this base body heve 
It lelf so high as to the Ddtie 
To clamber ? strive to reach infinity ? 
Can ought bom of this carcase be so free 
As to grasp all things in large sympathie ? 
Can lives corporeall quite loosened be 
From their own selves, casheering their ctmtrtityf 

IS 
These all ill suit with oorpordtie : 
But do we not amisse with stroke so strong 
All to dispatch at once? needed we fUe 
So high at first ? we might have chose among 
The many arguments that dose do throng 
And tender their own sdves this cause to pro^'e 
Some of a meaner rank, and then aloqg 
Fairly and softly by degrees to move. 
My Muse kens no such pomp, she must with fineedom 
rove. 

16 

And now as chance her gm'des, compendiously 
The heads of many proofs she will repeat. 
Which she lists not pursue so curiously. 
But leaves the Reader his own bndns to beat. 
To find thdr fuUer streqgth. As the souls meat, 
Of which she feeds, if that she fed at all ; 
She is immortall if she need not eat ; 
But if her food prove to be spiritall. 
Then can we deem hetMlf to be ooiporeall ? 

17 

The souls most proper food Is verity 
Got and digest by ContemplatSoo. 
Hence strength, enlaigement, and activity 
She finds, as th' body by inlbsioD 
Of grosser meats and drinks (ooococtioa 
Wdl perfected) our Umba grow strong by th 
The soul by reasons right perswaaion : 
But that truths spiritaU we.nHiyjiritl|.enie 
Find out : For truth the soul from bodies doth 
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18 

Next aigument let be abstnctioa, 
Whenas the soal with notion pradse 
Keeps off the oorporall condition. 
And a nak'd sim^ esaenoe doth devise 
Against the law of Corporeities. 
It doth devest them both of tfane and place. 
And of all individnaUties. 
And matter doth of all her forms uncase, 
Corporeall wight snch subtile virtue never has. 

19 

Now shaU the indivisibiHUe 
Of the souls virtues make an aigument 
For certainly there's no such qualitie 
Reddeth in a body that's extent 
For, tdl me. U that quality strait pent 
Within a pc^t of that corpore a ll ? 
Or is it with some spreaden part distent ? 
If in a point then longs it not at all 
To th' body : hi spread part? then 'tis extentionalL 

30 

But that some virtue's not extentionall 
May thus be proved. Is there no science 
Of numbers ? Yes. But what is prindpall 
And root of all : have we intelligence 
Of Unities? Or else what's sprong from thence 
We could not know : what doth the soul then frame 
WIthhi her sdf ? Is that Idea extense? 
Or indivisible? If not, well blame 
The soul of frdshood, and continuall lying shame. 

21 

Agidn, if we suppose our intellect 
Corporeall, then must we all things know 
By a swift touch : what ? do we then detect 
The truth of bignesse, when one point doth go 
Of our quick mind? (It need not be o'reflow 
For infinite parts be found in quantitie) 
Ordothituseitsbuitude? If so 
Remember that some things unspreaden be, 
How shall it find them out ? Or if 't use both we'll see. 

22 

That both be unsuffident I prove. 
A point cannot discern loose unity 
Fkeed from all site. That latitude must move 
On all the body that it doth descry. 
So must it be upstretch'd unto the side 
And rub against the Stars, surround the Sun 
And her own parts to every part apply. 
Then swiftly fridge about the pallid Moon : 
Thus both their quantities the mind hath strangely won. 

23 

Adde unto these, that the soul would take pains 
For her destruction wliile she doth aspire 
To reach at thhigs (that were her wofrill gains) 

19 



That be not corporall. but seated higher 
Above the bodies sphere. Thus should she tire 
Her self to 'stroy her self. Again, the mind 
Receives contrary forms. The feverish fire 
Makes her cool brooks and shadowing groves to find 
Within her thoughts, thus hot and cold in one she binds. 

Nor is she diang'd by the susoeptton 
Of any forms : For thus her self contraire 
Should be unto her self. But Union 
She then possesseth, when beat and cold are 
Together met : They meet withouten jaire 
Within our souls. Such forms they be not true 
You'll say. But of thefr truth lest you despafr, 
Each form in purer minds more pofect hew 
Obtains, then those in matter we do dayly view. 

25 

For there, they're mixt, soild and contaminate, 
But truth doth clear, unweave, and shnplifie. 
Search, sever, pierce, open, and disgr^gate 
All asdtitious doggins ; then doth eye 
The naked essence and its property. 
Or you must grant the soul cannot define 
Ought right in things ; or you must not deny 
These forms be true that in her self do shine : 
These be her rule of truth, these her unerring line. 

26 
Bodies have no such properties. Again, 
See in one duster many arguments 
Compris'd : She multitudes can dose constrain 
Into one nature. Things that be fluent, 
As flitting time, by her be straight retent 
Unto one point ; she joyns future and past. 
And makes them steddy stand as if present : 
Things distant she can into one place cast : 
CaUs kinds immortall, though their singulars do waste. 

27 

Upon her self she strangdy operates. 
And frx>m her self and by her self returns 
Into her self ; thus the soul circulates. 
Do bodies so ? Her axle-tree it bums 
With heat of motion. This low world she spurns. 
Raiseth her self to catch infinity. 
Unspeakable great numbers how she turns 
Within her mind, like evening mist the eye 
Discerns, whose muddy atomes 'fore the wind do fly. 

28 
Stretcheth out time at both ends without end. 
Makes place still higher swell, often creates 
What God nere made, nor doth at all intend 
To make, free phantasms ; laughs at future fates, 
Foresees her own condition, she relates 
Th* all comprehension of eternity. 
Complains she's thirsty still in all estates. 
That all she sees or has no'te satisfie 
Her hungry self, nor fill her vast capadty. 

I 
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But 1*11 break off ; My Mose her sdf forgot. 
Her own great strength and her foes feeblenesse. 
That she her name by her own pains may blot, 
Whfle she so many strokes heaps in ezoesse. 
That fond grosse phansie quite for to snppresse 
Of the souls corporal'tie. For men may think 
Her adversaries strength doth thus her pccaae 
To multitude of reasons, makes her swink 
With weary toyl, and sweat oat thus much foroM t 



30 

Or that she toves with tnunpHiig Itiinlftions 
To domineere in easie YidGfy. 
But let not men dare cost nch aiTwtinns 
Against the Uamdesae. For no uMmeiy, 
Nor fruitlesse pomp, nor any ircrity 
Of that opinion that she here deMOfes 
Made her so large; No, 'til her Jeakmiie 
'Gainst witching fiOdiood tiat weak aonli 
And oft doth choke thoae dwaiBg hopes of ksting }oye& 




The Argument of 

PSYCHATHANASIA, 



Or 



The Immortality of the Soul. 




Book HL Cant. i. 

The souls fret ind^endauy ; 

Her drtry dretuifuU siaU 
In lull ; Htr trictntrtiiy : 

What hrings to ksopeus gaU, 



Ell said that man, whatever man that was. 
That said, what things we would westiaigfat 

believe 
Upon eadi slight report t' have come to 



But better he, that said. Slow fiuth we give 
To things we long for nx»t Hope and fear rive 
Distracted minds, as when nigh equall weights 
Cast on tike trembling scales, eadi tug and strive 
To pun tike other up. But the same deights 
By turns do urge them both in their descents and heights 



Thus waves the mind in things of greatest weight ; 
For things we vahie most are cnmpanifd 
With fear at weHas hope : thew stifly fight : 



The stronger hope, the str onger fear Is fed; 
One mother both and the like Uvdybad. 
One object both, from whence they both do spring. 
The greater she, the greater these she fared. 
The greater these, the greater wsveriag 
And longer time to end their stnnl^ stmggdiQg. 



But is there any thing of more impart 
Then the souls immortality? Hence fear 
And hope we striving fed with strong fMati 
Against each other : Thai nor reason dear 
Nor sacred Orades can Aralght down bear 
That sturdy rascaU, with Mack phantaiiffi 
Ydad, and ckmded with drad dismall cbcar 
But still new mists he casts before oar cyea. 
And now derides our prav'd inooqwrieties^ 



And grinning saith, That lafaour^s all in vain. 
For though the soul were incorporeal!. 
Yet her esdstence to this flesh restrain. 
They be so nearty Unk'd. that if one feU 
The other, feili. The eare nor bears our call 
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III ttoapinf afe, nor eje can see ought clear ; 
Bemnnmiiv pAliiM shake the bodies wall. 
The mmI hath k»t her strcafth and cannoc steer 
Her cniie cone, hot scaggeriz^ 00 reels here and there. 



So plahi it is(that though the soul's a sprigfat, 
Not oorporaU) that it must needs depend 
Upon tUs body, and must perish quite 
When her iwmdafion fidls. But now attend 
And tee what fidae oonodts vain fears do send : 
Tb true, I cannot write without a quiU, 
Nor ride without an horse. If chance that rend 
Or nee aaake bhmt, o're-labonring this kill, 
Tbes can I walk hoc ride, not write bat think my fill. 



Oar bodjr is but the souls instrument ; 
And when it fiuls, onely these actions cease 
That thence depend. But if new eyes were sent 
Unto the agM man, with as much ease 
And aocuratenesse, as when his youth did please 
The wanton lasse, he now could all things see. 
Old age is bat the watrjr blouds disease. 
The soul iroBS death and sirirtipsff standeth free : 
M J hacknej fidls, not I ; my pen, not sdende. 



But as I said, of things we do desire 
So Tehemcntly we never can be sure 
EaoqglL Therelore, my Muse, thou must aspire 
To higher pitdi, and feariull hearts secure 
Not with slight phansie but with reason pure. 
Evincing the souls independency 
Upon this body that doth her immure ; 
That when from this dark prison she shall flie 
AD men may Judge her rest in immortality. 

8 

Therefore 111 sing the Triumireiiy 
Of humane souls, and how they wake from sleep, 
In which ywrapc of oU they long do lie 
Contract with cold and drenoh'd in Lethe deep, 
Hugging their plantall point. It makes me weep 
Now I so dearly view the solemn Spring 
Of sieat Night, wfaoae liagkk dew doth steep 
These dr o w i e wnb of men, whose dropping wing 
Keepa off the Ughi of life, and bhmu each iienr sting. 

9 
Three cflBtna hath the soul; One pkntall higlit : 
Our pareau this revive in nuptiall bed. 
This is the pciadple tlvst hales on N^ht, 
Sofajeca the mind onto dull drowsyhed : 
If we this follow, thus we shall be led 
To that dark straitnesseHiat did bind before 
Our shiggish life i^bea that is shrivcUM 
Into its sonken otatrei we no more 
Areoonsdaaioflife: a^ can ns then restore? 



10 

Unlesae with fiery whips fell Nemesis 
Do lash our sprigfats, and cruelly do gore 
Our groning ghosts ; this is the way, I wisse, 
The onely way to keep *s from Morpheus power. 
Both these so dismall are that I do showr 
Unoessant tears from my compassionate eyes : 
Alas ! ]re souls 1 Why should or sleep devour 
Sweet functions of life ? or hellish cries 
To tender heart resound your just calamities ? 

II 

Thus may you all from your dead drowsinesse 
Be wak'd by inward sting and pinching wo. 
That you could wish that that same heavinesse 
Might ever you o'represse, and Lethe flow 
Upon your drownM life. But you shall glow 
With urging fire, that doth resuscitate 
Your middle point, and makes itsdf to gnaw 
Itself with madnesse, while 't doth ruminate 
On its deformity and sterill vexing state. 

12 

Continuall desire that nought effects, 
Perfect hot-glowing fervour out to spring 
In some good world : Vf\ih fury she afiectf 
To readi the Land of life, then struck vrith sting 
Of wounding memory, despairs the thing, 
And further off she sees bar self, the more 
She rageth to obtain : thus doth she bring 
More fewell to her flame that soorchM sore 
With searching fire, she's fbrc'd to jrell and loudly rore. 

Thus she devours her self, not satisfies 
Her self ; nought hath she l>ut what's deaily spun 
From her own bowels, j^une exilities : 
Her body's gone, therefore the rising sun 
She sees no more, nor what in day is done. 
The sporting aire no longer cools her bloud, 
Pleasures of youth and manhood quite are gone. 
Nor songs her eare, nor mouth deLteious food 
Doth filL But I '11 have this more fully understood. 

14 
Three centres hath mans soul in Unity 
Together joynd ; or if you will, but one. 
Those three are one, with a Triplidty 
Of power or rayes. Th* high'st intellection, 
Which being wak'd the soul's in Union 
With God. If perfectly regenerate 
Into that better world, corruption 
Hath then no force her Uisse to pe rtur bate. 
The low'st do make us subject to disturbing fete. 

15 
But low'st 'gins first to work, the soul doth frame 
This bodies shape, imploy'd in one long thoaght 
So wholy taken up, that she the same 
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Obserreth not, till she it quite hath wrought. 
So men asleep some work to end have brought 
Not knowing of it. yet have found it done : 
Or we may say the matter that she raught 
And suck'd unto her self to work upon 
Is of one warmth with her own sprigfat, ft feeU ■• one. 

l6 

And thus the body being the souls work 
From her own centre so entirely made, 
Seated i' th* heart,— for there this spright doth hirk,- 
It is no wonder 'tis so easly sway'd 
At her conunand. But when this work shall &de, 
The soul dismisseth it as an old thought, 
'Tis but one form ; but many be display'd 
Amid her higher rayes, dismist, and brought 
Back as she Ust, ft numy come that ne're were sought 

17 

The soul by making this strange edifice. 
Makes way unto herself to exercise 
Functions of life, and still more wakM is 
The more she has perfected her fine devise. 
Hath wrought her self into sure sympathies 
With this great world. Her ears like hollow caves 
Resound to her own spright the emergies 
Of the worlds spright. If it ought suffered have, 
Then prtseiUi/Uk circUi to her straight notice gave. 

18 
We know this world, because our soul hath made 
Our bodie of this sensible worlds spright 
And body. Therefore in the glassie shade 
Of our own eyes (they having the same might 
That glasse or water hath) we have the sight 
Of what the Mmmdaut spirit suifereth 
By colours, figures, or inherent light : 
Sun, stars, and all on earth it hurrieth 
To each point of itself so £sr as 't circuUtk. 

And where he ligfateth on advantages. 
His circulings grow sensible. So hills 
That hollow be do audible voices 
Resound. The soul doth imitate that skffl 
In framing of the eare, that sounds may swdl 
In that concavitie. The crystall wrings 
Reflect the light of heaven, if they be still 
And clear ; the soul doth imitate and bring 
The eye to such a temper in her shapening. 

ao 
So eyes and ears be not mere perforatk>ns. 
But a due temper of the Mundami spright 
And ours together ; else the circulaHons 
Of sounds would be weO known by outward sight. 
And th' eare would colours know, figures ft light. 
So that it's plain that when this bodie 's gone. 
This world to us is dos'd in darknesae quite, 
And an to us is in dead silence drown : 
Thus in one point of time is this worlds gtoiy flown. 



21 

But if 't be so, how doth Psyckt hear or see 
That hath nor eyes nor eares? She sees more dear 
Then we that see but secondarily. 
We see at distance by a eircuiar 
Digunom of that spright of this great sphear 
Of th' Universe : Her sight is tactuaU. 
The Sun and all the stanes that do appear 
She feels them in herself, can distance all. 
For she is at eadi one purely presentialL 

22 

To us what doth tUjfiui&m eircuiar. 
And our pure shadowed eyes, bright, crystalline, 
But vigorously our spright particular 
Affiect, while things in it so clearly shine ? , 
That's done continually in the heavens sheen. 
The Sun, the Moon, the Earth, blew-glimmering Hel. 
Scorch'd iGtna's bowels, each shape youl divine 
To be in Nature, every dem cell 
With fire-eyed dragons, or what else therein doth dwel : 

23 
These be all parts of the wide worlds ezcesse. 
They be all seated in the Mmndame spright. 
And shew just as they are in their bignesse 
To her. But circulafioH shews not right 
The magnitude of things : for distant site 
Makes a deficience in these ctrcuUngs, 
But all things lie ope^ight unto the sight 
Of heavens great eye ; their thin-shot shadowings 
And lightned sides. An this we find in Natures springs. 

The worlds great soul knows by Proiopaikit 
AU what be&Us this kiwer sprite, but we 
Can ondy know't by DeuiavfaiMit, 
At least in sight and hearing. She doth see 
In our own eyes, by the dose unitie 
Of ours and the workls Ufis, our passkm ; 
Plainly percdves our i di tpa t ki t . 
As we do hers, by the same union ; 
But we cannot see hers in that perfection. 

as 

Fresh vamish'd groves, taU hffls, and gfldcid douds 
Arching an eyelid for the gkywing Mom ; 
Fair dustred buUdiogs which our fi0A so crouds 
At distance, with high spires to heaven ybom ; 
Vast plains with lowly cottages forlom. 
Rounded about with the low wavering skie, 
Cragg'd vapours, like to ragged ro^s ytom ,* 
She views those prospects in our distant eye : 
These and sndi Uke be the first cemirts mysterie. 

26 

Or if you wQl the first kjw eneq^ 

Of that one centre, which the soul is higfat. 

Which knows this worid by the dose unitie 
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GBMonomioB with the JAni^Sinif spritos 
(/■loot'd from this ihe wants a oertmin Ugfat, 
UnnM \tf tniB rcyBmration 
She be iaoorponte with God, unite 
With bis own spi^ght ; so a new mansion 
Sh' has got. oft sangfat with deepest sospiiatlon. 

Bat rabb'd of her first clothing fay hard fiste, 
Ifshefidlshottofthis, wo'smel what pains 
She umhigu es? when tM* kMt io i m a state 
So Undled hath lifts thirst, that still renudns. 
Tfaos her etcmitie her nothing gains 
But himgiy fiameia nging voracitie 
Feadinf on its own seH The heavens she stains 
With esecnoioos and fiwl blaspbemie : 
Thus hi Idl discontent and snoth'ring fire they frie. 

28 

Vain nnui that striv'st to have all things at will I 
What wilt thou do in this sterilitie^ 
Whom canst thoa then command? or what shall fill 
Thy goring sool? Odepthof miserie I 
Pkepaie thy sdf by deep hnmilitie : 
I>estroy that frettfaig fire while thoa art here, 
Forsake this worlds bewitching vanitie. 
Nor death nor hell then shalt thou need to fear : 
Kin and cast down thyself, to heaven God shall thee rear. 

This middle «fitMi// cMflMtf of the sonl 
Is that whidi still sonrives asleep or waking : 
The life she shed in this grosse earthly moul 
Is quite shrunk up, lost in the bodies breaking : 
Now with sUight phantasms of her own fond making 
She's dad (so is her life drie and Jejune) 
But aO flit soub be not in the same taking : 
That state this lifes proportion doth tnne. 
So as thou livest here, sodi measure must ensuen. 
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But they whose souls dti^fw^ summitie 
Is waken'd in this life, and so to God 
Are neaily joyn'd in a firm Unitie 
(TUi ontward bodie is but earthie clod 
PigHSted, having life truisfus'd abroad, 
The wiorkb life and our k>wer vitalitie 



Unite in one) their souls have thdr aboad 
In Christs own body ; are eternally 
One with our God, by true and strong communitie. 

31 
When we are clothM with this outward world, 
Feel the soft air, behold the glorious Sunne, 
AH this we have from meat that's daily burld 
Into these mouths. But first of all we wonne 
This priviledge by our first union 
With this worlds body and diffusM spright. 
r th' higher world there's such communion : 
Christ is the sunne that by his cheering might 
Awakes our higher rayes to joyn with his pure light. 

And when he hath that life elidted. 
He gives his own dear body and bis bloud 
To drink and eat Thus dayly we are fed 
Unto etemall life. Thus do we bud, 
Thie heavenly plants, suck in our lasting food 
From the first spring of life, incorporate 
Into the higher world (as erst I show'd 
Our lower rayes the soul to subjugate 
To this low worid) we feariesse sit above all fete. 

33 
Safdy that kingdomes glory contemplate, 
O'reflow with joy by a full sympathie 
With that worlds sprite, and blesse our own estate. 
Praising the fount of all felidtie, 
The tovdy light of the blest Ddtie. 
Vain mortals think on this, and raise your mind 
Above the bodies life ; strike through the skie 
With piercing throbs and sighs, that you may find 
His fece. Base fleshly fumes your drowsie eyes thus 
blind. 

34 
So hath my Muse according to her skill 
DisooverM the soul in all her rayes. 
The k>west may occasionate much ill. 
But is indiffiorent. Who may dispraise 
Dame Natures work? But yet you ought to raise 
Your selves to higher state. Etemitie 
Is the souls rest, and everlasting dayes : 
Aspire to this, and hope for victorie. 
I further yet shall prove her immortalities 
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Book III. Cant. a. 

From many arguments we sAow 

The indepemdeneit 
0/ humane samb: That all Uvts Jicw 

From a free Deitie. 



[Hree apprriienskms do my mind divide 
Conoeming the tocds praeidstencie, 
Before into this outward worid she glide : 
So hath my muie with much unoertaintie 
Exprest her self, so as her phantasle 
Strongly inacted guides her casie pen ; 
I nought obtrude with tow'r amdetie, 
But freely offer hints to wiser men : 
The wise from rash assent in darksome things abstein. 



Or souls be well awake but hovering, 
Not fixt to ought, but by a Magick might 
Drawable here and there, and so their wing 
Struck with the steem of this low Mundane sprite 
May lower flag and take its stooj^ng flight 
Into some plantall man, new edified 
By his own plastick point. Or else (deep Night 
Drawn on by drooping phansie) she doth slide 
Into this world, and by her sdf that skill is tried ; 



Makes to her self this fleshly habitation ; 
For this worlds spirit hAth provok'd these rayes : 
Then drown in sleep she works that effbnnation 
Of her own body, visi its parts displayes. 
As doth the sensclesse plant The two next wayes 
Are these : A reall tricentreitie. 
First centre ever wakes, unmovM stayes, 
Hight Intellect. The next in sleep doth lie 
Till the last centre burst into this open skie. 



And then the mkkUe wakea. But the last way 
Makes but one ceotre, which doth sleep likewise 
Till its k>w life hath readi'd this worids gfad day. 
A fourth we'll adde that we may eO ooeaprtee : 
Take quite away all prrfristfiKiet 
Of humane souls, and grant they're then fint made 
When they begin this bodies edifice. 
And actually this outward world invade : 
None of these wayes do show that they mast ever fuie. 



The first way might be weU iwffaiieiifcd 
By what the soul in her nlf feeto and tries. 
She works sometime as though rfie qnSle iMid fled 
All oonuneree wMi these losr eamalltleSi 
Yet &11S she down at last nd towly Ues 
In this base mansion, is so dose eontnai 
That sleep doth seise her actualUits, 
Retains no memory of that strange fiut. 
Nor of her self that soar'd in that I4gh iMBvealy 



the 



The second way thsit makes the 

The highest asmke, theotherwiifa sleep drewnd. 

May spring froB heooe. None woold -— -''tsI 

entrali 
Into this life, if they were but onoe bound 
To that vast centre where all things are found. 
Hight InUlieet, The kmest is not awake. 
Therefore the midst lies dose in sleep npwound. 
Three centres made, that souls may quite forsake 
This baser worid when unkm with the kywest they break 



Again, because this bodie's <ifhionM 
Without our knowledge, reason doth suggest 
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That it could no wiie be thus fignrM 
Ftom our ovm etmin, and ]ret we not prest 
To any adveraion. The r e fo r e we are diest 
With this groaae dothing fay some plantaU spright 
Ctmindisk Nature. So that glorigus vest 
The Dei/brm imteUtci by our own might's 
Not made, but we have rayes whidi eadi of these will fit. 

8 

Ardent desire, strong bresthiBg after God, 

At length may work us to that better place, 

Body or dotldng, that high sure aboad 

That searching weather nor time can deface. 

But to go on in our pfoposM race. 

Hie third and fourth way have the same foondation. 

Not multiplying beings to surpasse 

Their use. What needs that numerous dos'd centra- 

Like wasteful! sand ytost with boisterous inundation ? 



Let wiser Cleiks the truth dare to define 
I leave it loose for men to muse upon, 
Wkm at their feasure : but yet diis call mine ; 
Though we shouki grant the souls condition 
Before her deep incorporation 
Into dun matter, to be nothing more 
But bare pot t mHaKiy^ yet none 
Can prove from thence that she must flBuXe 
When to its earth tUs earth the trusty CelIcs restore. 

10 

For though she and her body be at once. 
Yet of her body she doth not depend 
But it of her : she doth its members branch. 
P ierc e , bind, digest, and after makes it wend 
At her own will, when she hath brought to end 
Her curious work, and hath consolidate 
Its tender limbs whidi earst did feebly bend 
Through weaknesse ; them this world she contemplates, 
And life sdll biasing higher seeks an heavenly state. 

II 

Breaths after the first fountain of all life. 
Her sweet Creatour, thither doth aspire, 
Would see his face ; nor will she cease this strife 
Tm he fulfill her thirsty fierce desire : 
Nothing can quench this so deep rooted fire 
But his own presence. So she 'gins despise 
This bodies pleasures, ceaseth to admire 
Ought fair or oomely to thew outward eyes : 
Or if she do, from beiioe she higher doth arise. 

12 

But can she higher rise then her own head ? 
Therefore her spring is God : thence doth she 'pend, 
Thence did she flow, thither again she's fled. 
When she this life hath kwt, and made an end 
Of this low earthly course, she doth ascend. 



Unto her circles ancient Apogitt 
Lifted aloft, not again to descend. 
Nor stoups nor sets that Sunne, but standeth free 
On never-shaken pillars of i£temitie. 

But still this truth more clearly to evince, 
Remember how all things are from one light. 
It shall thy reason forceably convince 
That nought but God destroyes a eemirali spright. 
If he sucks in his beams, eternall night 
Seiseth upon that life, that it no'te flow 
In actuall efflux, hath no being quite 
But Gods own power. He lets his breath out go, 
The self-same things again so eas'ly doth he show. 

Let be Noon day, the welkin dear, the Moon 
r tb' nether world, reflecting the Suns rayes 
To cheer the irksome night. Weill That being done. 
Call out some wondrous might, that listlesse stayes 
In slower phansies. Bid't break all delayes ; 
Surround with solid dark opacity 
The utmost beams that Phoebus light displayes. 
Softly steal on with equall distancy. 
Till they have dose dapt up all his explendency. 

All's now in darknesse : tell me, what's become 
Of that infinity of rayes that shone? 
Where second centres from whence out did come 
Other faint beams? what be they all quite flone? 
All perish'd quite? You stiflers now be gone. 
Let fall that smoring mantle. Do not straight 
All things retmn ? The nether world the Moon, 
The Sun enlightens us. The sdf same light 
Now shines, that shone before this deep and dismall 
Night. 

16 

If not the same, then like to flowing stream 
You deem the light that passeth still away, 
New parts ever succeeding. The Sim-boim 
Hath no reflexion then, if it decay 
So fast as it comes forth : Nor were there day ; 
For it would vanish 'fore it could arrive 
At us. But in a moment Sol doth my. 
One end of his long shafts then we concdve, 
At once both touch himself and down to us do dive. 

17 
Beside, this air is not the sustentation 
Of spreaden light ; for then as it did move 
The light would move. And sturdy conflictation 
Of struggling winds, when they have fierody strove, 
Phoebus fair golden locks would ruddy move 
Out of their place ; and Eastern winds at mom 
Would make more glorious dayes, while light is drove 
From that bright quarter : Southern blasts do bum 
Firom midday sun, but yet Northwinds like light have 
bom. 
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What then must be the channell of this river, 
If we'll have light to flow as passing stream ? 
So plain it is that Nature doth dissever 
The light and th' air, that th' air the Suns bright beams 
Doth not uphold as the warmth of his gleams 
Or heat that lodgeth there. FVom this firm might 
Nought leaning on the Air, well may we't deem 
Some subtile body, or scmie grosser sprigfat 
Depending of fair Phcebus, of do other wight. 

And when these rayes were forcM to retire 
Into their fountain, they ¥rere not so gone 
But that the same sprong out from the first fire. 
So fine spun glittering silk crumpled in one 
Changeth not *ts individuation 
From what it was, when it was gaily spread 
In fluttering vrinds to th' admiration 
Of the beholder. Thus is nought so dead 
But God can it restore to its old livelyhed. 

20 

For all the creature's but the out-gone rayes 
Of a firee sunne, and what I meanM most. 
Of him alone depend. He deads their blase 
By calling in his breath. Though things be tost 
And strangely chang'd, yet nought at all is lost 
Unlesse he list. Nor then so lost but he 
Can them return, In every thing compost 
Each part of th' essence its etmtrtiiy 
Keeps to it self, it shrinks nol to a nullity. 

21 
When that compounded nature is diasolv'd. 
Each c£Htrt's safe, as safie as second Ught 
Or drove into the Sun. or thence out-rol'd. 
So all depend on th' Universall spright 
From hight to depth, as they are rankM right 
In their due orders. Lifes fiill pregnancy 
Breaks out when friendly sympathy doth smite. 
The higher rank the higher energie 
From natures lowly lap to Gods sublimity : 

22 

But well may man be call'd the epitome 
Of all things. Therefore no low life him made. 
The Highest holds all in His oqiadty. 
Therefore mans soul from Gods own life outray'd. 
His outgone Centres on that centre staid. 
What disadvantage then can the decay 
Of this poore carcase do, when it doth fiule ? 
The soul no more depends on this frail day, 
Then on our eye depends bright Phcebus glist'ring ray. 

23 
But in this argument we'll no longer stay. 
Consider now the souls conversion 
Into her self. Nought divisible may 
Close with it self by revolution. 



For then or part in this reflectkm, 
Is drove into a part, or part to th' whole. 
Or whole to port, or near oonpresiion 
The whole into the whole doth doidy roll : 
But easily all these wayes r^ht reasoo will oontroU. 



If part turn into part, part into whole. 
Whole into part, the thipg doth not convert 
Into itself; the thing itadf is all 
Not part of *t self: if all to all revert. 
Each part then into eadi part is insert. 
But tdl me then how is their quantity 
If every part with eadi part is refSart ? 
Thus swallowed up, tbqr'l have no disUUMy ; 
So you destroy suppos'd diviability. 

25 

Wherefore that thing is individnous 
Whatever can into it self reflect. 
Such is the soul as hath been proved by us 
Before, and further now we do detect 
By her foure wheds : The first hight Intellect. 
Wherewith she drives into her Nature deep 
And finds it out ; next Will, this doth affect 
Her sdf found out Her sdf then out doth peep 
Into these acts, she into both doth eatly creep. 

26 

But this conversion's from the body free ; 
Begins not thence, nor thither doth return : 
Nor is the soul worse then her energie. 
If in her acts she be far higher bom 
Then they should 'pend on this base corse fork>m : 
Then also she hath no dependency 
Upon this body, bat may safely sconi 
That low conditk>n of serrflity. 
And blame all that averre that liJae nece irity . 

27 
If she should issue fkom this nether apriag, 
Nearer she kept to herOriginall 
She were the stronger, and her wocfca would bring 
To more perfection ; but alas 1 they fidl 
They fisdl by near approch. The best of all 
Wax weak and fidnt by too dote union 
With this foul fDom. M ^t intdlectuall 
Grows misty by this strait oo n juaction ; 
The will is wozen weak, its vigOQr quite is gone. 

28 

But O I how oft when she her aelf doth cot 
FYom nearer commerce with the Vm ddlght 
Of things corporeall, and her eyet doth dint 
To those false ftding Ugfats, she fieds her spright 
Fill'd with exoevive ideamre, tocfa a pUgbt 
She finds that it doth fully aatiifie 
Her thirsty life. Then reason shinei out bright. 
And holy love with mild leraiitj 
Doth hug her harmlnsft idf iR tUs her purity. 
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What grare monitions and sure prophesie 
Have men in liclmf^we left? a true testation 
Of the souls utter independency 
On this poore crasie corse. May that narration 
Of Aristotles more easie perswasion 
Of his Eodemus, to whom sick at Phere 
While sleep his senses bound, this revelation 
A gentle youth did bring with goodly cfaear, 
And joDy bhth deportment, chasing needlesse fiear. 

30 
Told him that sickneste would not mortaU prove. 
He should grow well er'e long, but deaths drad power 
On that towns tyrant should be shortly drove, 
Swift vengeance on his cursM head should showr : 
Both provM true. I could in plenty poure 
Such like examples, as of Pberecyde, 
Calanus, him of Rhodes, and others more ; 
But it is needlesse, 'tis a truth weO tried. 
The higher worits the soul the more she is untied. 

Then quite set loose from this her heavy chain 
Shee is in happiest plight, so far she is 
From being nought or perishing. Again, 
We find such utter contrarieties 
Betwixt the bodies and her qualities 
That we can no wayes think she 'pends at all 
Of that with which she has such repugnancies. 
What thing doth fight with its Originall ? 
The spring and stream be alwayes homogeneall. 

32 
But the high heaven4)om soul sprung out from Jove 
Ever is clashing with the foolery 
Of this dnU iKxly, which the sense doth love, 
And erring phansie. It were long to try 
In every thing : O how 'twould magnifie 
The bight of pleasures that fSedl under sense : 
This wdl describ'd would prove its Deity. 
A vast round body doth'd with th' excellence 
Of glorious ^istring light through the wide aire extense : 

33 
Bravely adora'd with diverse colours gay, 
Even infinite varieties that shine 
With wondrous brightnesse, vamish'd with the ray 
Of that dear Ught, with motion drculine : 
I>et turn about and stir up sounds divine. 
That sweetly may affect th' attentive ear. 
Adde fragrant odours wait with gentle wind, 
Adde pleasant taste, soft touch to Venus dear ; 
This is dbe bodies God, this is its highest sphear. 

34 
But fhmi far higher pbce and brighter light 
Our reason checks us for this vanity. 
Calls to us, warns us that that empty sight 
Lead not oar soul unto Idolatry, 

19 



Make us not rest in easie falsity. 
If thou be stirrM up by working fire 
To search out God, to find the Deity ; 
Take to thy self not what thine eyes admire 
Or any outward sense, or what sense can desire. 

35 

Behold a light far brighter then the Sun ! 
The Sun's a shadow if you them compare, 
Or grosse Cimmerian mist ; the fairest Noon 
Exceeds not the meridian night so Ur 
As that light doth the Sun. So perfect clear 
So perfect pure it is, that outward eye 
Cannot behold this inward subtile starre. 
But indisperst is this bright Majesty, 
Yet every where out shining in infinitie ; 

36 

Unplac'd, unparted, one dose Unity, 
Yet omnipresent ; all things, yet but one ; 
Not streak'd with gaudy multiplidty. 
Pure light without discolouration. 
Stable without circumvolution, 
Etemall rest, joy without pasdng sound : 
What sound is made without collision? 
Smell, taste, and touch make God a grosse compound ; 
Yet truth of all that's good is perfectly here found. 

37 

This is a riddle unto outward sense : 
And heavie phansie, that can rise no higiier 
Then outward senses, knows no excellence 
But what those Five do fruthfiilly inspire 
From their great God, this world ; nor do desire 
More then they know : wherefore to consopite 
Or quench this false light of bold pbansies fire. 
Surely must be an act contrary quite 
Unto this bodies life, and its low grovding spright. 

38 

Wherefore the body's not Originall 
Of humane soul when she doth thus resist 
That principle : which still more dearly shall 
Be proved. Oft when dther drowsie mists 
Provoke to sleep, or worst of senses lists 
To ease his swdling vdns, or stomach craves 
His wonted food, that he too long hath mist. 
Or our dry lungs cool liquor £ain would have. 
Or when in warre our heart suggests the fear of grave : 

39 

Yet high desire of truth, and deep insight 
Into Gods mystery makes us command 
lliese low attractions ; and our countries right 
Bids march on bravdy, stout and slifly stand 
In bloudy fight, and try't by strength of hand. 
Thus truth and honesty so sway our will, 
That we no longer doubt to break the band 
Of lower Nature, and this body kill 
Or vex, so we the Laws of reason may fulfilL 

K 
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This proves the soul to sit at liberty, 
Not wedg'd into this masse of earth, bnt firee 
Unloos'd from any strong necessity 
To do the bodies dictates, while we see 
Clear reason shining in serenity. 
Calling above unto us. pointing to 
What's right and decent, what doth best agree 
With those sweet lovely Ideas, that do show 
Some glimps of thev pure light So Sol through clouds 
doth flow. 

41 
How oft do we neglect this bodies life. 
And outward oooidy plight, for to adorn 
Our soul with virtuous ornaments? and strive 
To fiit our mind with truth, while it's forlorn. 
Squalid, half-nasty, pallid, wan, deform? 
Can this desire from the base body spring? 
No sure such bnive atchievements be ybom 
Within the soul, tend to her perfecting, 
See th' independent mind in her self circuling ! 

42 
Best plight of body hinders sodi like acts. 
How doth she then upon the body pend ? 
To do those subtle, high, pure, heavenly &cts ? 
What ? doth the Sun his rayes that he out-sends 
Smother or choke? though clouds that upward wend 
May raised be by him, yet of those clouds 
That he doth congregate he no'te depend. 
Nor doth the soul that in this flesh doth croud 
Her self, rely on that thldc vapour where she's shroud. 

43 
But still to prove it dearer : If the mind 
Without the bodyes help can operate 
Of her own sdf , then nothing can we find 
To scruple at, but that souls separate 
Safely eidst, not subject unto £&te. 
Nothing depending on their carcases. 
That they should £Eule when those be ruinate. 
But first perpend well both their properties 
That we may better see their independencies. 

44 
The living body where the soul doth liide 
These functions hath, phansie, sense, memory. 
How into sense these outward forms do glide 
I have already told, and did descry 
How /reseni^ci circularity 

Is spread through all : there is one Mundane spright 
And body, vitall corporality 
We have from hence. Our souls be counite 
With the worlds spright and body, with these herself 
she has dight. 

45 
Our body struck by evolutkm 
Of outward iorms spread in the worlds vast spright, 



Our listtting mind by its advenion 
Doth notice take, but nothing is empight 
In it. Of old Gods hand did all fonns write 
In humane souls, which waken at the knock 
Of Mundaiu OiSLpcs, If they were naked quite 
Of innate forms, though heaven and earth shoulcfi 
With roring winds, they'd hear no more then sens^ 
stock. 

46 

Phansy's th' imprenion of those fonns that flit 
In this low life : They oft continue long, 
Whenas our spright more potently is hit 
By their incursions and appulses strong. 
Like heated water, though a while bat hung 
On fiercer fire, an hot impression 
Long time rettdns ; so finms more stoutly flung 
Against our siHigfat make deep insculption ; 
Long time it is till their dear abolition. 

47 

Hence springeth that which men call memory. 
When outward object doth characterise 
Our inward comm4m sfright ; or when that we 
From our own soul stir up dear phantasies 
Which be our own didted IduSt 
Springing from our own centrall life, by might 
Of our strong Fiat as oft as we please. 
With these we seal that under grosser spright. 
Make that our note4MX>k, there our dioisest fi<^ 
write. 

48 

But sith it is not any part of us. 
But 'longeth unto the great world, it must 
Be chang'd ; for course of Time vonginoos 
With rapid force is violently just. 
Makes each thing pay with what it was in trust. 
The common life sucks bade the oqhudoo sprigbt » 
The body backward frdls into the dnsi ; 
It doth it by degrees. Hence phancie, sight. 
And memory in age do not their functions right. 

49 

Often disease, or some hard casoahSe 
Doth hurt this spirit, that a man doth lose 
The use of sense, wit, phansie, memory ; 
That hence rash men oar aooU mortall suppoce 
Through their rude ignorance ; bat to disdiMc 
The very truth, our soul's in safety 
In that distemper, that doth ill diqx>ie 
Her under spright Bot her lad miiary 
Is that so dose she's tied in a prone Unitie, 

SO 
Leans on this bodies fidse sec urity . 
Seeks for things there, not in hersdf, nor higher. 
Extremdy loves this bodies company, 
Trusu in its life, thither beads her desire : 
But when it gii» to fril. riie'a lefk i* th' mire. 
Yet hard upon as hangi th' Jfftnui/f light 
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Tliet9tr4i»i'/dus, the bmping fire 
Of ksdng InteUeett whose nearnesse might 
Uomni, were our minds not lost in that frafl spright. 

Thtt spright and we are plain another thing : 
Which now 111 clearly show that we may see 
Oar independency on his existing, 
Which proYe I must from eithers property. 
That spright hath no perceptibility 
Of his impressions : Phantasie nor sense 
Perceive themselves ; often with open eye 
We look upon a man in our presence, 
And yet of UuU near object have no oognoscenoe. 

And so of Phansies that be fresh enough, 
Even deeply seald upon that lower spright, 
Unlesse we seek them out and pierce them through 
With aimiiig ammadversiam, they in night 
Do fairk unknown to us, though they be bright 
In their own selves. Again, some object may 
In its great vigour, lustre, sweying might 
This spirit wound by its fierce riving ray ; 
Our sight is hurt by th' eye of the broad biasing day. 

53 
Beside the senses eadi one are restraind 

To his own object : so is Phantasie. 

That in the spirits compasse is containd ; 

As likewise the low'naturall memory. 

But sooth to say, by a strong sympathy 

We both are mov'd by these, and these do move. 

As the light spider that makes at a fly. 

Her selfe now moves the web she subt'ly wove, 

Mov'd first by her own web, when here the fly did rove. 

54 
Like spider in her web, so do we sit 
Within this spirit, and if ought do shake 
Thb subtile loom we fed as it doth hit ; 
Most part into adversioo we awake, 
Unlesse we chance into our selves betake 
Oar selves, aad listen to the ludd voice 
Of th' InitlUet, which these low tumults slake : 
But our own selves judge of whatere acdoyes 
Our m y ddied ound, or what lifts up to heavenly joyes. 

55 

An the five senses, Fhansie, Memorie, 
We feel their work, distinguish and compare, 
Find out their natures by the subtiltie 
Of sifting reason. Then they objects are 
Of th' understanding, bear no greater share 
In this same act then objects wont to da 
They are two realties distinguish'd clear 
One from the other, as I erst did show. 
She knows that spright, that spright our soul can ne\'er 
know. 

Sense, Phamie, Memorie, as aiore was said 
Be hurt by stronger (ibjects, or be spoild 



By longer ezerdse : Our soul ne're fiules, 
But doth her spright commiserate lopg toild 
With agitation, when she feels it moild 
Descends to comfort it, and gives it rest ; 
But she grows quicker, vaster, never foild 
With contemplations that this spright molest : 
The inward soul's renew'd as cannot be exprest. 

57 
How soul and spright be severed we see. 

But how't works by it self is not yet shown ; 

I mean without this sprights assistende. 

Though not quite by her self. High light doth ctom^ n 

Her summitie, when sleep that spright doth drown 

Rapt into highest heavens in ecstasie 

She sees such things as would low life confound. 

Enrage with a tumultuous agonie, 

Burst this pent spright for want of fit capadtie. 

Then is she joynd Mrith the EUmall Idees, 
Which move our souls as sights do here below : 
Joynd with the spright of God we gaze on these, 
As by the Mundane spright th' Out-world we knou : 
Our soul hangs twixt them both, and there doth go 
Where dther spright doth snatch her. Either raise 
Her inward forms, whteh leap out nothing slow 
When sympathie them calls. Thus she displayes 
Her inward life, God's light views with her wakened 
rayes. 

59 

When we confute a pregnant fidsitie 

Cloth'd with strong phantasmes in our snarM mind. 
As this suppose : The earths stabilitie. 
What help can we in our low phansie find, 
Possest of this impression ? what shall bind 
This stubborn falshood so inveterate ? 
That spright so stiflyset can't be indin'd 
By ought but by the soul that contemplates 
Truth by her self, brings out her forms that be innate ? 

60 

Flies she to sense? sense pleads for Ptolemee. 
Flies she to her low fdiansie ? that's so swayd 
By sense, and fore-imprest Astronomic, 
By botch'd inculcate paradigmes made 
By senses dictate, that they'll both perswade 
That Philolaus and wife Heradide 
Be firantick both, Copernicus twke mad. 
She cannot then this question wdl decide. 
By ought but her own forms that in her self reside. 

61 
Which she calls out unto her £uthfull aid. 
Commands deep silence to fond phantasie. 
Whose odious prating truth hath oft betraid. 
And in her stead brought in rash fiUdtie, 
Seated in sowr inert stupiditie. 
Then fiarewdl sense, and what finom sense hath sprong, 
Saith she, 111 contemplate in puritie, 
And quit my sdf of that tumultuous throng : 
What then she finds shall be unfold in my next song. 




Hie Argument of 

PSYCHATHANASIA, 



Or 



The Immortality of the Soul. 




Book III. Cant. 3. 

That th' earth doth nuve, froofs Physicall 

Unto us do descrie ; 
Adde nasons Thiosophicali, 

A Is addo Astronomit, 

I 

iLest souls first Authors of Astronomie 1 
Who domb the heavens with your high 

reaching mind, 
Scal'd the hij^ battlements of the lofty skie. 
To whom compar'd this earth a point you find ; 
Your bodies lesse, what measure hath defin'd ? 
What art that mighty vastnesse ? Such high facts 
The ancient Giants swroln with raging wind 
Could not effoct. A subtile Parallax, 
A dark Eclipse do quite obscure their braving acts. 

' 2 
O the great might of mans high Phantasie ! 
Whidi with a shade or a divided line, 
That nought, this but a thin ezilitie. 
Can do £ure more then strength enrag'd with tine, 
Hoysted with haughty pride. That brood combine 
To clamber up to heaven. Hill upon hill, 
Ossa upon Olympus doth recline : 
Their brawnie arms redoubled force doth fill. 
While they their spirits summon t'effect their furious 
wilL 

3 
But all in vain, they want the inward skill 
What comos/rom hoavem omfy can then ascend. 
Not rage nor tempest that this bulk doth fill 
Can profit ought, but gently to attend 
The souls still working, patiently to bend 
Our mind to sifting reason, and dear light, 
That strangely figur'd in our soul doth wend 
Shifting its forms, still playing in our sight. 
Till something it present that we shall take for right. 



The busie soul it is that hither hent 
By strength of reason, the true dittanciet 
Of th' erring Planets, and the vast eactent 
Of their round bodies without outward eyes 
Hath view'd, told their proportionalities, 
Confounded sense by reasons strange report 
(But wiser he that on reason rdies 
Then stupid sense low-sunken into dirt) 
This weapon I have got none firom me may extort. 



You stifF-standers for ag'd Ptolemee, 

1 heartily praise your humble reverence 
If willingly given to Antiquitie ; 

But when of him in whom's your coofidence. 
Or your own reason and expe ri ence 
In those same arts, you find those thiogi are true 
That utterly oppugne our outward ae&se. 
Then are you forc'd to sense to bid adieu. 
Not what your sense gainsayes to hoklen straight mitrue. 



Though contraire unto sense, though it be new 
(But sooth to sayen th' earths motion is of tri'd 
Antiquitie, as I above did shew : 
In Philolaus and in Heradide 
Those subtile thoughts of okl did ckite leskle) 
Yet reason ought to bear away the bdL 
But irefull ignorance cannot abide 
To be outtopd, reprocfafully she H ydl. 
Call's mad, when her own sdf doth with Ibal fixric sweU. 



But let them baik like faandrdogs at the Mooo, 
That mindlesse passeth on hi riteode : 
I'll take my flifl^ above this oi U w mr d fimiie, 
Regardlesse of sncfa fond nattgnick. 
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lift my sdf up in the Tbeologie 
or heavenly Pfauo. There IH contemplate 
The Arekiyp€ of this tiune, that bright Ate 
Of steddie Good, that doth his beams dilate 
Through all the worlds, all lires and beings propagate. 



8 
But yet in words to trifle I will deigne 
A while : They may our mind fitly prepare 
For higher flight ; we larger breath may gain 
By a low hovering. These words they are 
An fouid in that old Oracle of Clare. 
Thai keavemfy power which lao hi^ 
The highesi of all iho Gods thorn wtayst doclart. 
In spring nanud Zens, in smmwur Helios bright. 
In aninmn caltd Jao, Aides in hmmall night. 



do plainly denotate the sonne, 
In Spring call'd ZeuSt from life or kindly hoit ; 
In iHnter, 'cause the day's so quickly done, 
He Aides Ugfat, he is not long hi sight ; 
In Summer, 'cause he strongly doth us smite 
With his hot darts, then Helios we him name 
FIrom Etoim or Bloah so hight ; 
In Autumn Jao, Jehovah is the same : 
So is the word depraVd by an uncertain fome. 

lO 
So great tfanflitnde twist Phcebus light 
And God, that God himself the Nations deem 
The sunne. The leamM Seventy 've boklly pight 
A tent therein for the true Eloim ; 
The sensible Deity you'll reckon him. 
If Hermes words bear with jrou any sway ; 
Or if you Christian Clerks do ought esteem, 
In Davids odes they make Gods Christ a day ; 

His fiither's then the sunne from whence this light doth 
ray. 

II 
Then by all the wide worlds admowledgement, 
The snnne's a type of that etemall Ught 
WUd) we can God, a fair deUneament 
Of that whidi Good in Plato's school is hight 
His Tagathon with beauteous rayes bedight 
Let's now consult with their Theologie, 
And that Idea with our inward sight 
Behokl, casheering sensibility 

Then in dear reason view this correspondency. 

12 
One steddy Good^ centre of esaendes, 
UnmovM Monad, that Apollo hight. 
The /a^iASfrhMi/ sunne whose eneigies 
Are an things that appear in vitaU Ught, 
Whose brightnesse passeth every creatures sight. 
Yet round about him stird with gentle fire 
All things do dance ; their being, action, might, 
They thither do direct with strong desire^ 
HTo emhoaome him with dose embraoements they aspire. 



Unseen, incomprdiensible He moves 
About himself each seeking entity 
That never yet shan find that which it loves. 
No finite thing shall reach infinity. 
No thing dispers'd comprehend that Unity, 
Yet in their ranks they seemly foot it round, 
Trip it with joy at the worlds harmony 
Struck with the pleasure of an amorous stound. 
So dance they with fair flowers firom imknown root 
ycrownd. 

14 

Still falling short they never fail to seek, 
Nor find they nothing by their diligence ; 
They find repast, their livdy longings eek 
Rekindled stiU. by timely influence. 
Thus aU things in distinct circnm/erence 
Move about Him that satisfies them aU. 
Nor be they thus stird up by wary sense 
Or foresight, or dection rationaU, 
But blindly red about the heart of Lives centrall. 

So doth the Earth one of the erring Seven 
Whed round the fixM sunne, that is the shade 
Of steddy Good, shining in this Out-heaven 
With the rest of those starres that God hath made 
Of baser matter, aU which bo anray'd 
With his far-shining light They sing for joy. 
They frisque about in circulings unstay'd, 
Dance through the liquid air, and nimbly toy 
While Sol keeps dear their sprite, consumes what nkiy 
acdoy. 

i6 

Better the indigent be mov'd, then he 
That wanteth nought : He fills all things with light 
And kindly heat : through his fecundity 
Ptoples the world ; by his exdting sprite 
Wakens the plants, calls them out of deep night. 
They thrust themselves into his fostring rayes, 
Stretch themselves forth, stird by his quickning might. 
And all the while their merry roundelayes 
(As lightsome phansies deem) each Planet spritely playes. 

17 
But sooth to say that sotmd so subtile is 
Made by percussion of th' ethereaU fire 
Against our air (if it be not tiansmisse 
By its exility,) that none ought admire 
That vra no'te hear what weU we mought desire 
Heavens harmony. 'Cording to others lear 
The sound's so big that it cannot retire 
Into the windings of a mortaU ear ; 
No more than Egypt can Niles Catadupa bear. 

I8 
There ought to be certain proportion 
Betwixt the object and the outward sense. 
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Rash man that doth inferre negation 
From thy dead ear, or non-expeiienoe. 
Then let them dance and sinf^, raise influence 
From lively motion, that preserves their sprite 
From foul corruption : motion's the best sense 
To keep fM filth in children of cold Night, 
Whose life is in dull matter ; but the sunne's all Light 

Therefore full safely he may steddy stond. 
Unmov'd, at least not remov'd out of place : 
I'll not deny but that he may turn round 
On his ovm centre. So the steps we'll trace 
Of Essence, Plato's On, which steddy stayes 
And moves at once, that same lao higfat 
In that old Clarian Oracle, that sayes 
It is the sunne. This answer will aright 
To Jove or Plato's On as done those schools descry't. 

20 

That same first Bting, Btauty, Intellect, 
Turns to his fiither (of whom he was bom) 
In a brief instant. But who can detect 
Such hidden mjrsteries? back mine eyes I'll turn, 
Lest in this light like fluttering moth I bum. 
Elnough is shown of correspondency 
Twixt this worlds sunne and centre of hid Mom, 
The radiant light of the deep Deity. 
Thus have I fidriy prov'd the sannes stability. 

21 

Then mxist the earth turn round, or we want day, 
Or never be in night. Now 111 descend 
Qoth'd with this truth. As wrathfiill dogs do bay 
At spectres solemn Cynthia doth send ; 
So now I backward to the senses wend : 
They'll bark at th' shape of my disguisM mind. 
As stranger wights, they wrathftilly will rend 
This uncouth habit. They no sudi thing find 
Mongst their domeitfck formi, to whom they are more 
kind. 

22 

And weaker reason which they wont misguide 
Win deem all this nothing mysterious. 
But my strong-wingfed Muse feeble to slide 
Into £edse thoughts and dreams vertiginous. 
And plainly judge us woxen furioaa, 
Thus in our rage to shake the stable earth, 
Whirling her round vrith turns prodigioas ; 
For she doth stedfast stand as it appear'th 
From the unshaken bnfldings she so nidy bear'th. 

23 

If she should move about, then would she sling 
From of her self those fair extracted loads 
Of carvM stone : The air aloud would sing 
With brushing trees : Beasts in their dark aboads 
Would brained be by their own caves; th' earth sirowd 



With strange destrnctkm. All would ihatter'd lie 
In broken shivers. What nwd fniitldL mood 
Doth thus invade wary Philoaopliy, 
That it so dotes 00 such a furious fidsitie? 

But stiU more subtly this cause to pursue. 
The clouds would alwayes seem to rise from th' East. 
Which sense and oft-experienoe proves untrue ; 
They rise from all the quarters, South, North, West. 
From every part, as .£ohis thinketh best. 
Again the Earths sad stupid gravity 
Unfit for motion, shows her quiet rest : 
Lastly an arrow shot unto the sky 
Would not return unto his foot that let it fly. 

Adde unto these that contrariety 
Of motion, wheiMS the self same things 
At the same time do back and forward hie : 
As when for speed the rider fieredy dings 
His horse with iron heel, layes the looae strings 
Upon his neck, westward they swiftly scoure, 
Whenas the Earth, finishing her dayly ringa. 
Doth Eastward make with all her might and power. 
She quite hath run her stage at end of twice twdve boures. 

26 

These and like phansies do so strongly tye 
The slower mind to agM Plolemee, 
That shamefiill madnessc 't were for to deny 
So plain a truth as they deem this to be. 
But yet, alas I if they could itanden fine 
From prejudice, and heavie s w ayiug 
That dims our reason that it cuwoc 
What's the pure truth, enough in jnst defense 
Of Pythagore we find tboi^ with small diligence. 

27 

One single truth oonoeniing unity 
Of sprights and bodies, and bow one Fonn may 
Inact a various C or porei ty , 
Keep't up together, and her might display 
Through all the parts, make't constantly obey 
The powerfiill dictates of itt tmirutt ^itlght. 
Which being one can vaiiouljr pl^r : 
This lore if we but once had lennd alight 
AH what was brought afore woold vanbh at first sight. 

28 

For that Magneikk ndglit doth so ooaBfatae 
Earth, Water, Ak, into one nnimrte, 
Whose soul or life so sweetly 1 doih IndlDe, 
So surely, easly, as none can reJale 
But he that's eierds'd in every state 
Of moving Ufe. What? Gsn tfae/lsKM aptfght 
So variously Us brsncliinf stock dflaie 
Downward to heO, vpwnid to heBven tarfglit. 
And strangely figv*d lasras iMd flosran MBd Into sigfat ? 
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Oun OM poore dngle Omtn do all this 
In ft hue weed that suddenly decnyes? 
And shnU not the earths Ufe that is transmisse 
Thionsh sea and air, and with its potent rayes 
Infonns aU this (all this oo that life slayes) 
Shan't not obtain the like variety 
Of inward ruling motion? Your minds raise. 
O sluggish men 1 sfaigle cmiSrw/i^ 
Yoal find shall do, whatere's admit by p hant asi e 

30 
Now see if this dear apprdiension 
Will not with ease repdl eadi argument 
Which we rehears'd with an intention 
For to refnte. The earths swift movement, 
Because 'tis naturall not violent, 
Will never shatter buildings. With straight line 
It binds down strongly each particlarment 
Of every edifice. AU stones indine 
Unto that Centre ; this doth stoutly all combine. 

31 
Nor is lesse naturall than circular motion, 
Then this which eadi part to the centre drives : 
So every stone on earth with one commotion 
Goes round, and yet withall right stifiy strives 
To reach the centre, thou^ it never dives 
So deep. Who then so blind but plafaily sees 
How for our safety Nature well contrives, 
Bindfaig all dose with down-propensities? 
But now well answer make to the loud-singing trees. 

33 
Walls, towers, trees, would stir up a strange noise, 
If th' air stood still, while the earth is hurled round 
As doth the switch oft shak'd by idle boyes 
That please themselves in varying of the sound. 
But this objection we with reason sound 
Have weD prevented, while we pkdnly taught 
Earth, Water, Air, in one to be fest bound 
By one sptnmaHck sprigfat, which easly raugfat 
To each part : Earth, Sea, Air so powerfully hath it 
caught. 

33 
All these as one round entire body move 
Upon thdr common Poles ; that difllculty 
Of stirring sounds, so deariy we remove. 
That of the douds with like fecility 
We straight shall diaoe away. In th' air they ly 
And whiri about with it, and when some wind 
Whh violence afore him makes them fly, 
Then in them double motion we find, 
Bastward they move, and whither by these blasts they're 
Inclin'd. 

34 
What they pretend of the Earths gravity, 
Is nought but a long taken up oonodt : 



A stone that downward to the earth doth hy 
Is not more heavie then dry straws that jet 
Up to a ring, made of bhu^k shining jcat. 
Each thing doth tend to the loud-calling might 
Of sympathy. So 'tis a misconoeit 
That deems the earth the ondy heavie wdght : 
They ken not the strange power of the strong centrall 
spright. 

35 
Were there a shiver cut from off the Moon 
And cast quite off from that round entire masse, 
Would't fall into our mouths ? No, it would soon 
Make back to th' centre from whence forc'd it was : 
The same in Mars and Sol would come to passe, 
And all the stars that have thdr proper centre. 
So gravity is nought but close to presse 
Unto one Magick point, there near to enter ; 
Each sympathetick part doth boldly it adventure. 

36 

Thus in each starry globe all parts may tend 
Unto one point, and meantime turn around ; 
Nor doth that sway its circling ought offend : 
These motions do not at all confound 
One th' others course. The Earth's not heavie found. 
But firom that strong down-pulling cemiraU sway. 
Which hinders not but that it may turn round, 
Sith that it moves not a contrary way ; 
Whidi answer I will bend against the fifth assay. 

37 
An arrow shot into the empty air. 
Which straight returning to the bowmans foot, 
The Earths stability must proven clear. 
Thus these bad ardiers do at random shoot, 
Whose easie errour I do thus confute. 
The arrow hath one spirit with this sphere, 
Forc'd upward turns with it, mov'd by the root 
Of naturall motion. So when back't doth bear 
It self, still Eastward turns with motions circular. 

38 

So 'tis no wonder when it hath descended 
It falleth back to th' place from whence it flew, 
Sith all this while its dnnilar course hath bended 
Toward the East, and in proportion due 
That arcuall Eastern motion did pursue : 
Nearer the earth the slower it must go ; 
These Arks be lesse, but in the heavens blew 
Those Arks increase, it must not be so slow, 
Thus must it needs return unto its idle bow. 

39 
Nor ought we wonder that it doth conform 
Its motions to the drdes of the aire, 
Sith water in a wooden budget bom 
Doth fit itself unto each periphere, 
By hight or depth, as you shall change the sphere. 
So lowly set more water 't will contain, 
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'Cause its round tumour higher then doth 
It self up from the brims. So voxfx be sayen 
The lowlier man the larger graces doth obtain. 

40 

But now to answer to the last objection, 
Tis not impossible one thing to move 
Contrary wayes, which by a fit retection 
I strongly will evince and clearly prove. 
Take but the pains higher for to remove 
A dock with hanging plummet. It goes down 
At that same time you heave it high above 
Its former place. Thus fairly have we won 
The field 'gainst stupid sense, that reason fain would 
drown. 

41 

Now let's go on (we have well-deard the way) 
More plainly prove this seeming paradox 
And make this truth shine brighter then midday, 
Neglect dtill sconses mowes and idle mocks. 

constant hearts, as stark as Thradan rocks, 
Well-groimded in grave ignorance, that scorn 
Reasons sly force, its light slight subtile strokes. 
Sing we to these wast hills, dcm, deaf, forlorn. 

Or to the checrfiill children of the quick-ey'd Mom f 

42 
To you we sing that live in purer light, 
Escap'd the thraldome of down-drooping sense. 
Whose nimble spirit and dear pierdng sight 
Can easly judge of eveiy conference 
Withouten prejudice, with patience 
Can weigh the moments of each reason brought ; 
While others in tempestuous vehemence 
Blow all away with bitter blasts. Untought 
In subtilties they shew themsdves in jangling stout. 

43 

1 have the barking of bold sense confuted. 
Its clamorous tongue thus being consopite, 
With reasons easie shall I be well-suited. 
To show that Pythagore's position's right. 
Copemicks. or whosever dogma't hight. 
The first is that that's wisdy signifi'd 

By Moses Maymons son, a leamM wight, 
Who saith each good Astronomer is ty'd 
To lessen the heavens motions vainly multiply'd, 

44 
And the foul botches of £Edse feignM CM)S : 
Whose uselesse number reason must restrain. 
That oft the loose luxuriant phansie curbs. 
And in just bounds doth warily contain : 
To use more means then needs is all in vain. 
Why then. O busie sonnes of Ptolemee I 
Do you that vast star-bearing sphere constrain 
To hurl about with such celerity, 
When th' earth may move without such strange vetodty ? 



45 

What needlesae phansy^s this thst thst hnge S|riio 
In one short moment most thus wfahi around. 
That it must fly six hundred thousand iheere 
Of Germane miles. If that will not oonfoond, 
For pomp adde fourty thounnd mofe, that lioanc 
Three thousand more if it were requisite. 
You might annex, and more if they have found 
The measure right ; whenas the earth's skyw flight 
One sixteenth of a mile her scarcely doih transmit 

46 

But if this All be liquid, pervious. 
One fine Etbereall (which reason right 
Win soon admit : for 'tis ridkulous 
Thus for to stud the heaven with nails bright. 
The stars in fluid sky will standen tight. 
As men to feigne the earth in the soft aire 
To be unmov'd) How will pr op ortion fit ? 
So vast a difference there doth appear 
Of motions in those stars that the same Kignf^t 

47 

Besides that difficulty will remain 
Of unoonodvable swift motioo 
In the equinortiall stars, where same contain 
This earthy globes mighty dimension. 
Ten thousand times twise told. They hurry 00 
With the same swiftnesse I set down before. 
And with more pains. A gk>bes extension. 
The bigger that it grows, gnmeth stOl more 
Nigh to a flat fiu'd figure, and finds resistance sore: 

48 

But now that all the heavens be Uquid, hence 
I'll fetch an argument. Those higher stars 
They may as well in water haqg map— fi> 
As do the Planets. Venus ocb debars 
Not Mars, nor enters he with knocks and jars ; 
The soft fine yielding ^ther gives ■Hmi^fVMt : 
So gentle Venus to Mercurius dares 
Descend, and finds an easie intromission, 
Casts ope that axur curtain by a swift diintsinn 

49 
That famous star naU'd down in Cassiopee. 
How was it hammered in your solid sky? 
What pinsers pull'd it out again, thai we 
Nor longer see h, whither did it fly? 
Astronomers say 'twas least as high 
As the eighth sphere. It gave no p«*»ii«* 
No more then those Hglit lamps that there we 
But prejudice before herself shell tax 
Of holy writ and the heavens shell make a noae 

SO 



spy. 
of wax. 



What man will now that's not vertiginous 
Hurrie about his head these sevenUl Ujghts 
So mighty vast, with so voradona 
And rapid coutk whiriing them day and n|gbt 
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About the offdi, when the earths motion migfat 
Sttve that ao moostraos labour, with ksse pains, 
SvcB fadlniidf lease ? But thoogfau pnpiglit 
Onoe In the mind do ao posaesse the^Jvains, 
That hard it is t^ wash out those deep ardent stains. 



51 
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Two thiqgs'thefe be whose reason's nothing clear : 
Those oool continnaU breathings of East wind 
Uncier the line ; the next high Comets are. 
In which Philosophers three motions find ? 
Conoeming which men hitherto are blind. 
That have not moVd the earth unto their aid ; 
I>iumaU and an annnaU course thej have mind. 
Like to the smmes, beside, hj what thejr're swa/d 
E^o North or South. This myst'ry's easly thus displaj'd. 

The Edtptidc course, and that dhimaU moving, 
Is but apparent as the sunnes, not true : 
But that the earth doth move, that still wants proving. 
You'll say. Then if you will, these Comets shew 
One proof for her two motions. Whence issue 
Those meteors turnings ? what shall hale them on, 
And guide their steps, that in proportion due 
They dance Sols measures 7 what occasion 
Or fruit can be of that strange double motion ? 

53 

Nought but the Earths circumvolution 
Doth cause this sight, and but in outward show 
This sight of double SunUke motion. 
Seen in the Comets. For the winds that blow 
Under the iGquinoctiall, who doth know 
Any other cause, that still they breathe from th' East ? 
That constant feat from whence else can it flow. 
Save from the Earths swift hurrying from the West ? 
Mkl part is strongUest rous'd, the Poles do sleep in rest. 

54 
Wherefo re men under th' iEquinoctiall, 
Where the earths course most rapid is and swift, 
Sensibly 're dash'd 'gainst that Aereall 
Pure liquid essence. That clear aire is left 
Not snatch'd away so €sst, not quite bereft 
Of its own Nature, nor like th' other side 
UnmovM quite ; but slow-pac'd is ydeft 
And driven close together ; sensibly 
So fed we that fine aire that seems firom East to flie. 

55 

Those parts be in fitfre greater puritie 
Devoid of earthy vapours. Thence it is 
They're not so easly tura'd by sympathie, 
The air there having lesae of earthinfisse ; 
So that they move not with one speedinesse, 
The earth and it. Yet curious men have ftm 
Something like this, even in the mid-land Seas 
Ships foure times sooner the same stages run. 
When Westward they do flie, then when they there 
begun. 

19 
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But that disgracement of Philosophie, 
From flux and reflux of the Ocean main 
Their monethly and yearly change ; this Theorie 
Might take't away and shew the causes plain. 
Some ports of th' Earth do much more switnesse gain, 
Whenas their course goes whirling on one way 
With th' annuall motion, which must needs constrain 
The fluid Sea with unexpected sway : 
Long time it were this mystery fiilly to display. 

57 

Wherefore 111 let it passe, my self betake 
Unto some reasons Astronomicall, 
To which if 't please the nimble mind t' awake 
And shake off prejudice, that wont forestall 
The ablest wit, I fear not but he'll fall 
Into the same opinion, magnifie 
That subtile spirit that hath made this All, 
And hath half-hid his work from mortall eye. 
To sport and play with souls in sweet philosophic. 

But with crabb'd mind wisdome will nere consort. 
Make her abode with a sowr ingenie ; 
That harmlesse spright her self will nere disport 
With bloudy seal, currish malignitie. 
With wrathfull ignorance, grave h3rpocrisie. 
Mirth, and Ptte-mindtdntsse, SimpUeitit, 
Patienct, Discrututsse, and BenignitU, 
Faiik/Hlnesse, [and] fuaristmch TaurUit; 
These be the lovely play-mates of pure veritie. 

59 
The Etemall Son of God. who L^os hight. 
Made all things in a fit proportion ; 
Wherefore, I wote. no man that judgeth right 
In Heaven will make such a confusion. 
That courses of unlike extension. 
Vastly unlike, in like time shall be run 
By the flight stars. Such huge distension 
Of place, shews that their time is not all one ; 
Saturn his ring no'te finish as quick as the moon. 

60 

Yet if the earth stand stupid and unmov'd, 
This needs must come to passe. For they go round 
In every twice twelve hours, as is prov'd 
By dayly experience. But it would confound 
The worlds right order, ift were surely found 
A reall motion. Wherefore let it be 
In them but seeming, but a reall round 
In th' Earth it self. The world so's setten ftee 
From that untoward disproportionalitie. 

61 

For so the courses of the erring Seven 
With their own orbs will fitly well agree ; 
Their Annuall periods in the liquid Heaven 
They ondy finish then : which as they be 
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Or lesse or greater, so the time they flie 
In their own circlings hath its difference. 
The Moon a moneth, Saturn years ten times three ; 
Those have the least and bigg'st circumference : 
So all their times and orbs have mutuall reference. 

62 

Next light's, the Planets dailc opadtie, 
Which long time hath been found in the low Moon : 
Hills, Valleys, and such like asperitie 
Through optick glasses thence have plainly shone : 
By the same trick it hath been clearly shown 
That Venus Moon-like grows comiculate 
What time her &ce with flusher light is blown : 
Some such like things others have contemplate 
In Mercuric ; about the Sunne both circulate. 

63 

When Venus is the furthest off from us. 
Then is she in her full. When in her fiill, 
She seemeth least ; which proves she's exterous 
Beyond the Stmne, and further off doth roll. 
But when her circling nearer down doth pull. 
Then 'gins she swell, and waxen bug with horn. 
But loose her light, paru clad with darknesse dull 
She shows to us. She and Mercury ne're bom 
Farre from the Siume, proves that about him both do 
turn. 

64 

They both opake, as also is the Moon 
That turns about the earth (so turn those foure 
'Bout Jupiter, tend him as he doth run 
His annuall course). That Tellus so may scoure 
Th* Ethereall Plain, and have the self-same power 
To nm her circuits in the liquid skie 
About the Sunne, the mind that doth not lour, 
Drooping in earthy dregs, will not deny, 
Sith we so well have prov'd the starres opadtie. 

About the great the lesser lamps do dance. 
The Medioean foure reel about Jove ; 
Two round old Saturn without Nominance, 
Luna about the earth doth nimbly move : 
Then all as it doth seemly well behove, 
About the bigg'st of all great Phcebus hight 
With joy and jollitie needs round must rove, 
Tickled with pleasure of his heat and light : 
What tumbling tricks they play in his farre-piercing 
sight I 

66 

Next argument (could I it well expresse 
With Poets pen) it hath so mighty force. 
That an ingenious man 'twould stoutly presse, 
To give assent unto the Annuall course 
Of this our earth. But prejudice the nurse 
Of ignorance, stoppeth all free confession, 



Als keeps the way that aoub have not -recourse • 

To purer reason, diok'd with that oppressioo : 

This argument is drawn from the stars letrooession. 

67 

Planets go back, stand still, and forward flie 

With unexpected swiftnesse : What's the cause 

That they thos stagger In the pbdn-pa^'d ^^"^ 

Or stupid stand, as if some dull repoae 

Did numb their spirits and their linews kMe ? 

Here 'gins the wheelwoik of the Epic3fcle : 

Thus patch they Heaven more botGh'dly then oM 

cloths. 
This pretty sport doth make my heart to tickle 
With laughter, and mine eyes with meny tears to trickle. 

68 

O daring phansie I that dost thus compile 
The Heavens fix>m hasty thoughts, such as fiUl next ; 
Wary Philosophers cannot but smile 
At such feat gear, as thy rude rash context. 
An heap of Orbs disorderly perplext. 
Thrust in on every hint of motion. 
Must be the wondrous art of Nature, next 
Here working under God. Thus, thus vain man 
Intitles alwayes God to his opinion ; 

69 

Thinks every thing is done as he conceives ; 
Would bind all men to his religion ; 
All the world else of freedome be bereave s . 
He and his God most have Dominion, 
The truth must have her propagation : 
That is his thonght, whicfa he hath mttde a God, 
That furious hot inust impreirion 
Doth so disturb his veins, that all abroad 
With FBge he roves, and all gainsayers down hath trod — 

70 

But to return from whence my Muse hath flown. 
All this disordred supeifloity 
Of Epicycles, or what dse is diown 
To salve the strange absurd enormitj 
Of staggering motions in the asore sUe ; 
Both Epicycles and those tnms enorm 
Would all prove nought, if you would but kt flie 
The earth in the Ediptick line ybom. 
As I could well describe in Mathwnatkk fiorm. 

So could I (that's another aigum ent) 
Fkxnn this same principle most dtiaily provB 
In rcgresse and in p rogr ess dfftereot 
Of the free Planets : Why Saturn shottM rove 
With shorter startings, give badt leine then Jove : 
Jove lesse then Bdars ; why Venus flhirhrth oat 
More then Mercurius ; why Ssftnm moves 
Ofter in those back Jets then Jove doth shoot ; 
But Mercury more oft then Venus and Mian stoat, 
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72 
<Aiid viij the Saime escap'd an Epiqrde, 
^^^hcDfts th' old prodigaU Astronomie 
^ th' other liz bestowed that needlesse cycle ; 
^^^hy Saturn, Jove, and Mars be very nigh 
^nto the Earth, show bigger in our eye 
^t Hventide when they rise Acronicall ; 
^^^y Cur remor'd with so vast distancy 
^^'lien they go down with setting Cronicall : 
^^ thrsLwiU plain appear firomth' earths course AnnnalL 

73 

^^^xiy other reasons from those heauenly motions 
^>Cfat wdl be drawn, but with eadlity 
^f subtile Mathematicks obscure notions, 
^ I\)ets pen so fitly no'te agree ; 



And curious men will judge't a vagrancy 
To start thus from my scope. My pitchM end 
Was for to prove the immortality 
Of humane souls : But if you well attend, 
My ship to the right port by this bow'd course did bend. 

74 

For I have clearly show'd that stout resistence 
Of the pure soul against the Mundane spright 
And body, that's the lower mans consistence ; 
How it doth quell by force of reason right 
Those grosse impressions which our outward sight 
Seald in ovu* lower life : From whence we see 
That we have proper independent might, 
In our own mind, behold our own Idee, 
Which needs must prove the souls sure immortality. 




The Argument of 

PSYCHATHANASIA, 

Or, 

The Immortality of the Soul. 



Book III. Cant. 4. 

Justice, true faith in the first good. 

Our best perswasion 
Of blest etamity unmavd. 

The earths conflagration. 



It doth me good to think what things will 
fbUow 
That wdl-prov'd thesis in my former song ; 
How we in liquid heavens more swift then 
swallow 
Do sail on TeUus lap, that doth among 
The other staxrcs of right not rudely throng, 
We have what highest thoughts of man desire : 
Bat highest thoughts of man are vain and wrong. 
In outward heaven we bum with hellish fire. 
Hale, envie, couetise. revenge, lust, pride and ire. 




In the eighth sphear Andromeda from chains 
Is not rdeast ; fearfiill Orion flies 
The dreadfull Scorpion. Alas I what gains 
Then is't to live in the bright starry skies ? 
It no man can exeem from miseries. 
All you that seek for true felicity 
Rend your own hearts : There God himself descries 
Himself ; there dwels his beautious Majesty ; 
There shines the sun of righteousnesse in goodly glee. 



And you who boldly all Gods providence 
Confine to this small ball, that Tellus bight, 
And dream not of a mutuall influence. 
And how that she may shine with beames bright 
At a farre distance clad with Sols lent light. 
As Venus and the Moon ; O you that make 
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This earth Gods onelj darling dear delight. 
All th' other orbs merelj for this orbs sake 
So swiftly for to run, with labour never slack, 



To dance attendance on their Princesse Earth 
In their quick circuits, and with anger keen 
Would bite him. that or serious or in mirth 
Doubts the prerogative of your great Queen ! 
Best use of that your Theory, I ween. 
Is this ; that as your selves monopolixe 
All the whole world, so your selves back again 
You wholly give to God. Who can devise 
A better way ? Mans sotil to God this closely tyes. 



But if the Earth doth thankfully reflect 
Both light and influence to other starres, 
As well as they to it, where's the defect ? 
That sweet subordination it mars ; 
Gods love to us then not so plain appears : 
For then the starres be mutually made 
One for another : Each all the good then bears 
Of th' Universe, for 'tis single labour paid 
With the joint pains of all that in the heavens wade. 



Rare reason I why 1 then God would be too good. 
What judgeth so but envie, and vain pride, 
And base contract self-love ? which that firee floud 
Of bounty hath so confidently tied 
Unto itself alone. Large hearts deride 
This pent hypocrisie. Is he good to me ? 
That grace I would not ere shotild be deny'd 
Unto my fellow : My felicity 
Is multiply'd, when others I like happy see. 



But if the rolling starres with mutuall rayes 
Serve one another ; sweet fraternity 
And humble love, with such like lore we '11 raise, 
While we do see Gods great benignity 
Thus mutually reflected in the side. 
And these round-moving worlds communicate 
One with another by spread sympathy : 
This all things friendly will concatenate : 
But let more hardy wits that truth determinate. 

8 

It me behoves t' hold forward on my way, 
Leaving this uncouth strange Philosophy, 
In which my lightsome pen too long did play, 
As rigid men in sad seuerity 
May deem ; but we right carelesse leave that free 
Unto their censure. Now more weighty thought 
Doth sway our mind, thinking how all doth flee 
Whatever we have painfully yUught ; 
So little fruits remain of all my skill hath wrought. 



O th' emptinesae of iraia PhOoaoplij ; 
When thin-spun reason and enle dbco ura e 
Make the soul creep through a stnigfat Theory, 
Whither the blunter miiid can 
Herself; yet oft, alas! the case b 
Of this so subtile wight, when dangers deep 
Approch his life, then his who kamingt 
Did never drink of, nere his lips did steep 
In PUto's springs, nor with knr gown the diist did 



to 

Certes such knowledge is a vanity. 
And hath no strength t' abide a stormy stoor ; 
Such thin slight clothing, will not keep ns dry 
When the grim heavens, all black and sadly soore 
With rage and tempest, plenteonsly down shower 
Great flouds of rain. Di^xead exility 
Of slyer reasons CeUIs : Some greater power 
Found in a lively rigofous Unity 
With God, must free the aool from this pcrplodty. 

II 

Say now the dagger toodi'd thy trembling breast, 
Couldst thou recall the reasons I have shown 
To prove th' immortall state of men deceast ? 
EvoIvM reason cannot stand at one 
Stoutly to guard thy soul from passion. 
They passe successively like sand i' th' glasse ; 
While thou kwk'st upon this the other 's gone. 
But there's a plight <rf soul snch virtue has 
Which reasons weak aaMtfanor strangdty doth surpass* 

12 

The just and constant man, a multitude 
Set upon mischief cannot him constnin 
To do amisse by all their upraes rode ; 
Not for a tjrrants threat will he ere stain 
His inward honour. The rough Adrian 
Tost with unquiet winds doth nothiqg niowe 
His steddy heart. Much pleasure he doth gain 
To see the glory of his Master Jove, 
When his drad darts with hurrying l^ffat through all 



rove. 



13 



If Heaven and Earth should rush with a great noi 
He fearlesse stands ; he knows whom he doth trastr 
Is confident of his souls after joyes. 
Though this vain bulk were grinded into dust. 
Strange strength resideth in the soul that's jnst. 
She feels her power how't coaunandstbe qirite 
Of the tow man, rigorously finds she most 
Be independent of snch feeble might. 
Whose motions dare not 'pear before her cirfnD sight. 

But yet my Muse, still take a highv flight. 
Sing of PlatooiGk Faith in the fint Good, 
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That Faith that doth our souls to God unhe 
So strongly, tightly, that the rapid lloud 
Of this swift iliuc of things, nor with foul mud 
Gaa stain, nor strike us off from th' unity. 
Wherein we stedfast stand, unshak'd, unroov'd. 
Engrafted by a deep vitality : 
The prop and sUy of things is Gods benignity. 

15 

Ate is the rule of his Oeconomie : 
No other cause the creature brought to light 
But the first Goods pregnant fecundity : 
He to himself is perfect full delight ; 
He wanteth nought, with his own beams bedight 
He glory has enough. O blasphemy 1 
That envy gives to God or soure despight I 
Haisb hearu I that feign in God a tyranny, 
Under pretense t' encrease his sovereign Majesty. 

16 

When nothing can to Gods own self accrew. 
Who's infinitely happy ; sure the end 
Of this creation simply was to shew 
His flowing goodnesse, which he doth out-send 
Not for himself ; for nought can him amend ; 
Bat to his creature doth his good impart. 
This infinite Good through all the world doth wend 
To fin with heavenly blisse each willing heart ; 
So the free Sonne doth light and 'liven every part. 

17 
This if the measure of Gods providence, 
The key of knowledge, the first fair Idee, 
The eye of truth, the spring of living sense. 
Whence sprout Gods secrets, the sweet mystery 
Of lasting life, etemall charity. 
Bnt you O bitter men and soure of sprite I 
Which bnmd Gods name with such foul infamy 
As though poor humane race he did or slight, 
Or curiously view to do them some despight, 

18 

And all to shew his mighty excellency, 

His uncontrolled strength : fond men I areed, 

Is't not as great an act from misery 

To keep the feeble, as his life to speed 

With fiitall stroke ? The weak shak'd whisling reed 

Shows Boreas wondrous strong ! but ignorance 

And Cslse conceit is the foul spirits meed ; 

Gods lovely life hath there no enterance ; 

their fond thoughts for truth they vainly do 



19 
If God do all tUngs simply at his pleasure 
Because he will, and not because its good. 
So that his actions will have no set measure ; 
Is't possible it should be understood 
What he intends? I feel that he is lov'd 
Of my dear soul, and know that I have bom 



Much for his sake ; yet is it not hence prov'd 
That I shall live, though I do sigh and mourn 
To find his £ace ; his creatiues wish hell slight and scorn. 

20 

When I breathe out my utmost vitall breath, 
And my dear spirit to my God commend. 
Yet some foul feigne dose lurking underneath 
My serious humble soul fix>m me may rend : 
So to the lower shades down we shaU wend. 
Though I in hearts simplicity expected 
A better doom ; sith I my steps did bend 
Toward the will of God, and had detected 
Strong hope of lasting life, but now I am rejected. 

21 

Nor of well-being, nor subsistency 
Of our poor souls, when they do hence depart. 
Can any be assur'd, if liberty 
We give to such odde thoughts, that thus pervert 
The laws of God. and rashly do assert 
That will rules God, but Good rules not Gods will. 
Whatere from right, love, equity, doth start. 
For ought we know then God may act that ill. 
Ondy to show his might, and his fiiee mind fulfilL 

O belch of hell I O horrid blasphemy ! 
That Heavens unblemish'd beauty thus dost stain 
And brand Gods nature with such infamy : 
Can Wis€^ J^t* Good, do ought that's harsh or vain? 
All what he doth is for the creatures gain. 
Not seeking ought from us for his content : 
What is a drop unto the Ocean main ? 
All he intends is our accomplishment, 
His being is self-full, self-joy'd, self-excellent 

23 

He his fair beams through all has freely sent : 
Purge but thy soul that thou mayst take them in. 
With froward hypocrite he never went, 
That finds pretexts to keep his darling sinne. 
Through all the Earth this Sprite takes pains to winne 
Unto himself such as be simply true. 
And with malignant pride resist not him, 
But strive to do what he for right doth shew ; 
So still a greater light he brings into their view. 

24 
All Lives in several! circumference 
Look up unto him and expect their food ; 
He opes his hand, showrs down their sustinence : 
So all things be yfAA with their wish'd good, 
All drink, are satisfi*d from this free floud. 
But circling life that yet unsettled is 
Grows straight, as it is further still remov'd 
From the first simple Good, obtains lesse blisse. 
Sustains sharp pains inflicted by just Nemesis. 
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But why do I my soul loose and disperse 
With mouldring reason, that like sand doth flow. 
Life dose united with that Good, a verse 
Cannot declare, nor its strange virtue show. 
That's it holds up the soul in all her wo, 
That death, nor hell, nor any change doth fray. 
Who walks in light knows whither he doth go ; 
Our God is light, we children of the day. 
God is our strength and hope, what can us then dismay? 

26 

Goodtusse itself will do to us this good, 
That godly souls may dwell with him for aye. 
WiU God forsake what of himself s bdov'd ? 
What ever Lives may shrink into cold clay ; 
Yet good mens souls deaths hests shall not obey. 
Where there's no incompossibility 
Of things, Gods goodnesse needs must bear the sway. 
You virtuous brood take't for sure verity. 
Your souls shall not &11 short of blest eternity. 

26 

But yet bold men with much perplexity 
WiU here object against this principle. 
Heaping up reasons (strange fecundity 
Of ignorance I ) that goodly might to quell 
Of my left argument, so &irly well 
Set down, right strongly the unsettled spright 
To have confirm^ at my last far-well : 
But contndr forces they bring into sight, 
And proudly do provoke me with that rout to fight. 

27 
Whence was't, say they, that God the creature made 
No sooner ? why did infinite delay 
Precede his work ? should God his goodnesse staid 
So long a time? why did he not display 
From infinite years this out-crtated ray t 
The mighty starres why not inhabited. 
When God may souls proportion to their clay 
As well as to this earth ? why not dispred 
The world withouten bounds, endlesse uncompassM ? 

28 

Poore souls I why were they put into this cave 
Of misery, if they can well exist 
Without the body ? Why will not God save 
All mankind ? His great wisdome if it list 
Could so contrive that they'd at last desist 
From sinning, fallen into some providence 
That sternly might rebuke them that have mist • 
Their way, and work in them true penitence : 
Thus might they turn to God with double diligence. 

29 

Why be not damnM souls devoyd of sense, 
If nothing can from wickednesse redaime. 
Rather then fry in pain and vehemence 
Of searching agony ? or why not frame 



Another form, so with new shape and name 
Again to turn to life? One oentiall spright 
Why ma/t not many forms in it contain. 
Which may be wak'd by some magnetidc might, 
'Cording as is the matter upon which they light ? 

30 

For when two severaU kinds by Venus knh 
Do cause a birth, from both the soul doth take 
A tincture ; but if free it were transmit 
Undoth'd with th' others seed, then H would make 
One simple form ; for then they could not slake 
One th' others working. Why is the World still 
Stark nought, through malice, or through blind mis 

take? 
Why had the first-made man sadi a loose wiU, 
That his innumerotis of-spring be should foulj spUL 

31 

Why was not this unlucky world dissolv'd 
As soon as that unhappy Adam fell? 
I itch till of this knot I be resolv'd : 
So many myriads tumble down to hell. 
Although partakers of Gods holy spdL 
Beside, tis said, they that do not partake 
Of Christian lore, for ever they must dwdl 
With cursM fiends, and bum in brimstone lake : 
Such drery drad designes do make mj heart to quake. 

32 

One of a multitude of myriads 
Shall not be sav'd but broyl in soordiing wo ? 
Innumerous misdiie& then to misdiicit addes 
This worlds continuance if that be so : 
III infinitely more then good doth grow. 
So God would show much more beaignitj 
If he the ribs of heaven about wonld straw. 
Powder the earth ; choke all vitality, 
Call back the creature to its andent milUty. 

33 
But thou whoere thou art that thus doth strive 
With fierce assault my groundwork to subvert. 
And boldly dost into Gods secrets dive. 
Base fear my manly fince no'te make m' avert. 
In that odde question which thou first dldat sCert 
I'll plainly prove thine iacapadty, 
And force thy feeble ficet back to ravwt. 
That cannot dimb so high a mjttcry : 
I'll shew thee strange perpIexM inooosisteiicy. 

34 
Why was this world book all faifinlty 
Not made? say'st thou : why ? ooold it be to wsmSn 
Say I ? For wdl observe the seqnency : 
If this Out-world oontinually hath wade 
Through a long kmg-spun-time that never had 
Beginning, then there as liew circiilingi 
Have been in the quick Moon as Satnni cad ; 
And still more plainly this dear tnith to ilnf , 
As many years as dayes or fleeting bouici have been. 
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3S 
For things thst we conceive are infinite, 
One th' other no'te sorpesse in quantity. 
So I have prov'd with dear convincing light, 
This wocU could never firom infinity 
Been made. Certain deficiency 
XX>th ahrayes follow evolution : 
Thought's infinite but tight eternity, 
Olose thrust into itself : extension 
'a infinite implies a contradiction. 

36 

So then for ought we know this worid was made 
So soon as such a Nature could exist ; 
And though that it continue, never fade. 
Yet never will it be that that long twist 
Of time prove infinite, though nere desist 
Prom running stffl. But we may safely say 
Time past compar'd with this long future list, 
r>oth show as if the world but yesterday 
VVcre made, and in due time Gods glory out may ray. 

37 

Then this short night and ignorant dull ages 
Will quite be swallowed in oblivion ; 
And though this hope by many surly Sages 
Be now derided, yet they'll all be gone 
In a short time, like Bats and Owls yflone 
At dayes approch. This will hap certainly 
At this worlds shining conflagration. 
Fayes, Satyrs, Goblins the night merrily 

May spend, but ruddy Sol shall make them all to fly. 

38 

The roaring Lions and drad beasts of prey 
Rule in the dark with pitious cruelty ; 
But harmlesse man is maister of the day, 
Which doth his work in pure simplicity : 
God blesse his honest useful! industry. 
But pride and covetise, ambition. 
Riot, revenge, self love, hypocrisie. 
Contempt of goodnesse, forc'd opinion ; 
These and such like do breed the worlds confusion. 



39 
But sooth to say though my triumphant Muse 
Seemeth to vaunt as in got victory, 
And with puissant stroke the head to bruise 
Of her stiffe foe, and dase his phantasie. 
Captive his reason, dead each fiaculty : 
Yet in her self so strong a force withstands 
That of her self afraid, she'll not aby, 
Nor keep the field. She'll fidl by her own hand 
As AjtLx once laid Ajax dead upon the strand. 

40 

For thus her self by her own self's oppos'd ; 
The Heavens, the Earth, the universall Frame 
Of living Nature, God so soon disclos'd 
As he could do, or she receive the same. 
All times delay since that must turn to blame. 
And what cannot he do that can be done ? 
And what might let but by th' all-powerfull Name 
Or Word of God, the Worlds Creation 
More suddenly were made then mans swift thought can 
runne. 

41 
Wherefore that Heavenly Power or is as young 
As this Worlds date ; or else some needlesse space 
Of time was spent, before the earth did dung 
So close unto her self and seas embrace 
Her hollow breast ; and if that time surpasse 
A finite number, then infinity 
Of years before this Worlds Creation passe. 
So that the durance of the Deity 
We must contract, or strait his full Benignity. 

42 
But for the cradle of the Crtiian Jove, 
And guardians of his vagient Infancie 
What sober man but sagely will reprove ? 
Or drown the noise of the fond Dactyli 
By laughter loud ? Dated Divinitie 
Certes is but the dream of a drie brain : 
God maim'd in goodnesse, inconsistende ; 
Wherefore my troubled mind is now in pain 
Of a new birth, which this one Canto'll not contain. 



Nihil tam€n frtqwmHus inter Autores occurrii^ qudm 
ut omnia adtd ex modulo ftri sensumm suorum cestimant, 
mt §a qmm insuper im/lnitis rermm spatiis extare possunt^ 
sive superb sive imprmdonler rejiciant; quin 6* eti 
omnia in usum smum/akricata/uisseglorientur,perinde 
facitntts ac si pediculi kumanum caput, aui pulices 
sinum muliebrem propter se solos condita existimarent, 
edfU4 dtmmm ex gradibus saliihUque suis metirentur. 
The Lord Hert)ert in his De Causis EJrrorum. 

DtgenoraH Mius hujus mundi tupectabilis construe- 
Uone ut recU Philosoplumur duo sunt imprimis observ- 
amdm : Unum ut attendentis ad infinitam Dtipotentiam 



6* bonitatem, ni vereamur nimis ampla 6* pulekra 6* 
absoluta ejus opera imaginari: sed i contra caveamus, 
ni si quosforU limites nobis non certd cognitos, in ipsis 
SMpponamus, non satis magnifici de creatoris potentia 
sentire videamur. 

Alterum, ut etiam caveamus, ni nimis superbi de nobis 
ipsis sentiamus. Quodfieret non modb, si quos limites 
nobis nulld cognitos ratione, nee divind revelatione, 
mundo vellemus ajingere, tanquam si vis nostra cogita- 
Hon is, ultra id quodd Deo revera factum est ferri posset : 
sed etiam maximi, si res omnes propter nos solos, ab illo 
creatas esse fingeremus. Renatus Des Cartes in his 
Prindp. Philosoph. the third part. 



Co t)^e tteaDev. 




Rtader, 

Present to tket kere in its proper place what 
I haife heretofore oj^tred to thee upon lesse 
advantage, but upon so littU, no where {/ 
conceive) as that I should despair of thy 
acceptance, if the overstrangenesse of the Argument prove 
no hinderance. INFINITIE of WORLDS I A thing 
monstrous if assented to, and to be startled at, especially 
by them, whose thoughts this one havealwayes so engaged, 
that they can find no leisure to thinh of any thing else. 
But I onely mahe a bare proposall to more acute judge- 
ments, of what my sportfull phancie, with pleasure hath 
suggested : following my old designe of furnishing mens 
minds with variety of apprehensions concerning the most 
weighty points of Philosophic, that they may not seem 
rashly to have settled in the truth, though it be the truth : 
a thing as ill beseeming Philosophers, as hastie pre- 
Judicative sentence Politicall Judges , But if I had re- 
linquished here my wonted self, in proving Dogmaticall, 
I should have found very noble Patronage for the cause 
among the ancients, Epicurus, Democritus, Lucretius, 
ftc Or if justice may reach the dead do them the right, 
as to shew, that though they be hooted at, by the Rout of 
the leasmed, as men of monstrous conceits, th^ were either 
very wise or exceeding fortunate to light on so probable 
and specious an opinion, in which notwithstanding there 
is so much difficulty and seeming inconsistencies 

Nay and that sublime and subtill Mechanich too, Des- 
Chartes, though he seem to mince it, must hold infinitude 
of worlds, or which is as harsh, one infinite one. For 
what is his mundus indefinite extensus, but extensus 
infinite? Else it sounds MM^infinitus quoad nos, but 
simpUdter finitus. But if any space be left out unstuffit 
with Atoms, it will hatas^ the dissipation of the whole 
frame of Nature into disjeynted dust; as may be proved 
by the Principles of his own Philosophic, A nd that there 
is spiue whereever God is, or any actuall and self-subsistent 



Being, seems to me no plainer then one qf their n» 

For mine own part, 1 mmstconfiesse ihaseappreke 
do plainly oppose what heretefore I hewe con ce i v ed; 
I have sworn more faithfuU friendship with Truth 
with my self And therefore without all remorse 
battery against mine own edifice: net sparing to 
how weak that is my self nam deems not 
strong, I have at the latter end ^ the last Caseto 
Psychathanasia, not without trinn^ concluded, that 
world hath not continued ak mMofMnfrem this ground 






That's infinite implies a contnuUctioo. 

And this is in answer to an ebjectien eigainet wty h 
argument of the souls ImmortaUtie, vis. divisu 
Which I there mahe the measure ef his 
That ground limits the Essence ef the world as well 
its duration, and satisfies the €su%esity rftke Oppeser, 
shewing the incompossibilitie in the Crtntmre, met 
ofgoodnesu in the Creatour to have staid thefrmaung 
the Vniverse, But now roused 9^ by a 
furie, I answer that difficultie by tahing ame^ the 
thesis of either the world or time being fheiie : d^kndi 
the infinitude of both. Which thee^ Ihmddemewith 
great deal ^vigour and life, and semHassoe efeusent, 
would have agreed well enough with the free hoot 
Poesie, and might have passed for a pUaeatst Jhnri, 
but the sev^ty ef nsy own judgement and sad 
hath cast in many correctives and coolers inie the O 
it self: so that it cannot amount ie mere them a 
siom. And discussion is no pr^mdiee hmt mm 
the truth :ybr then and never bmt them is she 
And what a glorious Trvphee shall the jMtewerid 
when it hath vanquished the Imfimite: « ^)tf"uv 
Giant t 

H, hi. 







The Argument of 

Democritus PlatonifTans, 
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The Infinitie of Worlds. 




*Gaimi homndUMte timu UC ^hjtcHam made. 

And mtrntt imfimiiy 
Of worldly mr* with mem rwtuoms weigh' d; 

Mens jmdgemeHit are ieft/ree. 



lEaoe, henoe unhallowed tu% and hearts more 
hard 
Then winter dodt iait froxe with Northern 
wind. 

Bnt most of alU fool tongue I thee discard 
That fakmstt all that thy dark stiait'ned mind, 
GanDOC conc d re : Bat that no blame thou find ; 
Whate're mj pregnant Muse brings forth to light. 
Shell not acknowledge to be of her kind, 
Tin Eagle-like she turn them to the sight 
Of the etemaU Word, aU deckt with glory bright 

2 

Strange sights do straggle in my restlesse thoughts, 
And lively forms with orient ookmrs dad 
Walk in my boondlesse mind, as men ybrought 
Into some spadoos room, who when they've had 
A torn or two, go oat, although unbad. 
An these I see and know, but entertain 
None to my friend but who's most sober sad ; 
Although, the time my roof doth them contain 
Their presence doth possesie me tiO they out again. 

3 
And thus possest, in silver trump I sound 
Their guise, their shape, thdr gesture and array, 
But as in sttver tnmqiet nought is found 
When once the pierdng sound is past away, 
(Though while the mighty blast therdn did stay, 
Its tearing noise so terribly dki shrill, 
That it the heavens did shake, and earth dismay) 
As empty I of what my flowing quiU 
In heedlesie hast dswhere, or here, may hap to spill 

4 
For 'tis of force and not of a let win ; 
Ne dare my wary mind aiTord assent 
To what iapiac'd above aU mortaU skiU. 
But yet our various thoughts to repiusent 



Each gentle wight wiU deem of good intent 
Wherefore with leave th' infinitie I'H sing 
Of Time, of Space : or without leave ; I'm brent 
With eager rage, my heart for joy doth spring. 
And aU my spirits move with pleasant trembeling. 



An inward triumph doth my soul up-heave 
And spread abroad through endlesse 'spersM air. 
My nimble mind this dammie dod doth leave. 
And lightly stepping on fipom starre to starre 
Swifter then lightning, passeth wide and forre. 
Measuring th' unbounded Heavens and wastfiin side ; 
Ne ought she finds her passage to debarre, 
For still the azure Orb as she draws nigh 
Gives back, new stars appear, the worlds walls 'fore her 
fliel 

6 

For what can stand that is so badly staid ? 
WeU may that fall whose ground-work is unsure. 
And what hath waU'd the world but thoughu un- 

weigh'd 
In freer reason ? That antiquate, secure. 
And easie dull conodt of corporature. 
Of matter, quantitie, and sudi like gear 
Hath made this needlesse, thanklesse indosure, 
Which I in full disdain quite up wiU tear 
And lay all ope, that as things are they may appear. 



For other they appear from what they are, 
By reason that thdr Circulation 
Cannot well represent entire from fiiuTe, 
Each portion of the Cus^ of the Cone 
(Whose nature is elsewhere more clearly shone) 
I mean each globe, whether of glaring light 
Or else opake, of which the earth is one. 
If drculadon could them well transmit 
Numbers infinite of each would strike our 'stonishd 
sight; 

8 

All in just bignesse and right coloun dight : 
But totall presence without all defect 
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But who can provie their oorponiixie. 
Since matter arfakfa thercto's mmfian 
If rifhtlj lifted's but a pbantaiie. 
And qoaatjtie who's deem'd OrifinaU 
Is matter, most with matter likewise €ill. 
Whatever is. is Life and Eaerfie 
Fn« God, who is th' OngxmOl of aO ; 
Who beinf every where doch mnltiplie 
His own broad shade that endlme throoghoot all doch 
lie. 

II 

He from the last profectioo of light 
Ydeep'd SMawiafim, which is liquid fire 
(It j€tJUr eke and central! Tasis hight) 
Hath made each shining globe and dnmperd mire 
Of dimmer Orbs^ For Natore doth inspire 
Spermatkk life. Uit of a diflSerent kind. 
Hence those congcnit splendonr doth attire 
And livdy heat, these darknesse dead doth bind. 
And without borrowed layes they be both cold and 
blind. 
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All these be knots of the universall stole 
Of sacred Pwyck* ; which at first was fine. 
Pure, thin, and pervioos till hid powers did puU 
Together in severall points and did encline 
The nearer paru in one clod to combine. 
Those centrall spiriu that the paiu did draw 
The measure of each globe did then define. 
Made things impenetrable here below, 
Gave colour, figure, motion, and each usoaU law. 

And what is done in this Terrestrial starre 
The same is done in every Orb beside. 
Each flaming Circle that we see from forre 
Is but a knot in Psycku garment tide. 
From that lax shadow cast throughout the wide 
And endlesse world, that low'st projection 
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So that they're life, form, sprite, not 
For matter pore b n pore milEtfe ; 
'^KYmx nought can act is ■«^fc»'»g. I am 
And if an act. that is they'll 
But an that is is fbnn : « 
By what is true, and by what they 
For truth, their fcignid Corpocalitie 
Will vanish into anoke : Bat on IH 
More fnUy w« have song this in another 

17 



oakUlL 



pBC, 



Wherefore more boUly now to represent 
The nature of the woridt how firtt things were. 
How now they are : This mrtlptie huge Extent 
Of lowest life (wfaidi I styled wfaikere 
The Cau;^M of the Cmu that's evoy where) 
Was first an dark, tin in this spactoos Han 
Hideous through sQent borroor, torches dear 
And lamping lights bright shining over all. 
Were set up in dne diiianm p r o po r tionalL 

18 
Innumcnbfe nnmbcn of fdr Lampa 
Were righUy rangU hi this hoOov hole. 
To warm the world and cfaaoe the shady damps 
Of immense 
Into short ngs 
Whidi pieces then in aevenD' 
( AbhorrM idlcks of that vestore fDol) 
Upon the Globes that round those torches trac'd, 
Whkh stfll fest on them stick for an they ran so fesL 

Such an one is that which mortan men can Night, 
A little shred of that anboundad diade. 
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Aad such a globe is that which earth is hight ; 
Bjrwitlesae Wisards the sole centre made 
Of aU th^worid. and on strong pillars staid. 
And soch a lamp or light is this onr Sun, 
Whose Sery beams the sootrdiM Earth invade. 
But hifinite soch as he, in heaven won. 
And more then infinite Earths about those Suns do run ; 

ao 

And to speak oat ; though I detest the sect 
QiBpUmms for their manners vile. 
Yet what is true I may not well reject 
Truth's incorruptible, ne can the stjrle 
Of vitious pen her sacred worth defile. 
If we no mote of truth should deign t' embrace 
Then what unworthy mouths did never soyle, 
No truths at aU 'mongst men would finden place. 
But make them speedy wings and back to Heaven apace. 

21 

I will not say our world is infinite. 
But that infinity of worlds there be ; 
The Centre of our world's the lively light 
Of the warm aunne, the visible Ddty 
Of this eztemaU Temple. MerettrU 
Next plac'd and warm'd more throughly by his rajres, 
Right nimbly 'bout his goklen head doth fly : 
Then VtMus nothing slow about him strayes, 
And nest our Earth though seeming sad full sprightly 
pkjes. 

22 

And after her Mars rangeth in a round 

With fiery locks and angry flaming eye. 

And next to him mild JnpiUr is foimd. 

But Sahtrm oold wons in our outmost sky. 

The skirts of his large Kingdome surely ly 

Near to the confines of some other worlds 
. Whose Centres are the ^xhd starres on high, 

'Bout which as their own proper Suns are hurld 
7«wy, Bartkt, and Satums : round on their own axes 
twurkl. 

23 
little or nothing are those starres to us 
Vnikh in the axure Evening gay appear 
(I mean for faifluenoe) but judicious 
Nature and carelull Providence her dear 
And matcfaksse work did so contrive wfaileere, 
That th' Hearu or Centres in the wide woiid pight 
Should sudi a dJtfanre each to other bear, 
That the dull Pfamets with collated light 
By neighbour sons might chearfed be in dampish night. 

24 
And as the PlaneU in our worU (of whkh 
The sun's the heart and kcmal) do receive 
Their nightly Ught from suns that do enrich 
Their sable mantle with bright gemmes. and give 
A goodly splendour, and sad men relieve 
With thdr fiiir twinlding rayes^ so our worlds sunne 



Becomes a starre elsewhere, and doth derive 
Joynt light with others, cheareth all that won 
In those dim duskish Orbs round other suns that run. 

25 
This is the parergon of each noble fire 
Of neighbour worlds to be the nightly starre. 
But their main work is vitall heat t' inspire 
Into the frigid spheres that 'bout them Uun ; 
Which of themselves quite dead and barren are. 
But by the wakening warmth of kindly dayes, 
And the sweet dewie nights, they well declare 
Their seminall virtue, in due courses raise 
Long hidden shapes and life, to their great Makers 
praise. 

26 

These with their suns I severaU worlds do call. 
Whereof the number I deem infinite : 
Else infinite darknesse were in this great Hall 
Of th' endlesse Universe ; For nothing finite 
Could put that immense shadow into flight. 
But if that infinite Suns we shall admit. 
Then infinite worlds follow in reason right. 
For every Sun with Planets must be fit, 
And have some mark for his forre-shining shafts to hit. 

27 
But if he shine all solitarie, alone. 
What mark is left 7 what aimM scope or end 
Of his existence ? wherefore every one 
Hath a due number of dim Orbs that wend 
Around their centrall fire. But wrath will rend 
This strange composure back'd with reason stout. 
And rather tongues right speedily will spend 
Their forward censure, that my wits run out 
On wool-gathering, through infinite spaces all about. 

28 

What sober man will dare once to avouch 
An infinite number of dispersed starres? 
This one absurdity will make him crouch 
And eat his words : Diviskm nought impairs 
The former whole, nor he augments that spares. 
Strike every tenth out, that which doth remain. 
An equall number with the former shares, 
And let the tenth alone, th' whole nought doth gain, 
For infinite to infinite is ever the same. 

29 

The tenth is infinite as the other nine, 
Or else, nor they, nor all the ten entire 
Are infinite. Thus one infinite doth adjoyn 
Others unto it and still riseth higher. 
And if those single lights hither aspire, 
This strange prodigious inconsistency 
Groweth still stranger, if each fixM fire 
(I mean each starre) prove Suns and Planets flie 
About their flaming heads amid the throngM skie. 
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For whatsoever that there number be 
Whether by seavens, or eights, or fives, or nines, 
They round each fakA. lamp ; Infinity 
Will be redoubled thus by many times. 
Besides each greater Planet th' attendance finds 
Of lesser ; Our Earths handmaid is the Moon, 
Which to her darlmrd side right duly shines, 
And Jov€ hath foure, as hath been nid aboven. 
And Saturn more then foure if the plain truth were 
known : 

And if these globes be rq;ions of life 
And severall kinds of plants therein do grow, 
Grasse, flowers, hearbs, trees, which the impartiall knife 
Of all consuming Time still down doth mow, 
And new again doth in succession show ; 
Which also's done in flies, birds, men and beasts ; 
Adde sand, pearls, pebbles, that the ground do strow. 
Leaves, quOls, hairs, thorns, bkxmis ; you may think 
the rest 
Their kinds by mortall penne cannot be well exprest 

32 
And if their kinds no man may reckon well* 
The smnme of successive particulars 
No mind conceive nor tongue can ever telL 
And yet this mist of numbers (as appears) 
Belongs to one of these opacous spbears, 
Suppose this Earth ; what then will all those Rounds 
Produce ? No Atlas such a load upbears. 
In this huge endlesse heap o'rewbelmed, drown'd, 
Choak'd. stifled, lo I I lie, breathlesse, even quite con- 
found. 

33 
Yet give me space a while but to respire. 
And I my self shaU fisurly well out-wind ; 
Keep this position true, unhurt, entire. 
That you no greater difficulty find 
In this new old opinion here defin'd 
Of infinite worlds, then one world doth imply. 
For if we do with steddy patience mind. 
All is resolv'd int' one absurdity, 
The grant of something greater then infinitie. 

34 
That God is infinite all men oonfesse, 
And that the Creature is some realtie 
Besides Gods self, though infinitely lesse. 
Joyn now the world unto the Deity. 
Wliat? is there added no more entity 
By this conjunction, then there was before? 
Is the broad4veasted earth ? the spackms skie 
Spangled with silver light, and burning Ore? 
And the wide bdkming Seas, whose boyliqg billows roar, 

35 
Are an these nothing? But you will reply ; 
As is the question so we ought restrain 



Our answer unto Corporeity. 
But that that phantasie of the body's vain 
I did before unto yoo maken plain. 
But that no man depart onaatisfi'd 
A while this Universe here will we feign 
Corporeailt till we have gainly tiide. 
If ought that's bodily may infiidte abide. 

What makes a body, saving quantity? 
What quantitie unlesse extension ? 
Extension if t' admit infinity 
Bodies admit boondlesse dimmsion. 
That some extension forward on doth nm 
Withouten limits, endlesse. infinite, 
Is plain from Space, that ever paoeth on- 
Unstop'd. unstaid. tiU it have fillM quite 
That immense infinite Orb wliere God himsdf doth sit 

37 
But yet more seiisibly this truth to shoiw. 
If space be ended set upon that end 
Some strong arm'd Archer with lain Farthiaa bow. 
That from that plaoe with speedy lofoe may send 
His fleeter shafte, and so stfll forward wcad. 
Where? When shall we warn room hit strength to trie. 
But here perversly subtill youl coman d 
Nothing can move in mere vaeoitf . 
And space is nought, so not ex te nded p wpei iy : 

3« 

To solve these knots I must call down fimn high 
Some heavenly help, feather with Angels wing 
The sluggish arrow ; If it will not flie. 
Sent out from bow stiltbent widi even string. 
Let Angels on their badcs it thither brinff 
Where your free mind appointed had before. 
And then hold on. till in your travelling 
You be well Mrearied, finding ever mora 
Free passage for theb flight, and what they flying bore 

39 
Now to that shift that sayes Vacuity 
Is nought, and therefore not at all extent 
We answer thus : There is a distancy 
In empty space, though we be wdl content 
To balk that question (fbr we never meant 
Such needlesse niceties) whether that it be 
Areallbeing; yet that there's parts distent 
One fipom another, no mans r**^'****^f 
Can e're nject if well be weigfa't and warily. 

40 
For now conce i ve tlie air and asore dde 
All swept away from Satnm to the Sonne, 
Which eath is to be wrought by Urn 00 high. 
Then fai this place let an the Planets nmne 
(As erst they did before tfab feat was done) 
If not by nature, yet by divine power, 
Ne one hainibreadpi their former drenite shim : 
And stiU for ftiUer proof, th' AMroooiner 
Obaerre their hights as fai the empty heavens they sooore 
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Mnn then their PuBlbm prove aU one 
Or oooe, or diflerent still as before ; 
If so, their distencet by mortaU men 
^Mnst be «dmowled|^d such as were of jrore, 
Measor'd by leagues, miles, stades, nor lesse nor more 
Ftom drcoit onto circuft shal be Ibaid 
Then was before the sweeping of the floor. 
That distanoe therefore hath most oertain ground 
In emptinesse, we may condnde with reason sound. 

4^ 

If distanoe now so certainly attend 
An emptinesse (as also mensuration 
Attendeth distanoe) distance without end 
Is wide disperst above imagination 
(For emptiiMiise is void of limitation) 
And thb unbounded voidnesse doth admit 
The least and greatest measures application ; 
The number thus of th' greatest that doth fit 
This infinite vokl space is likewise infinite. 

43 
Bat whatsoeYe that infinite number be, 

A lesser measure win a number give 

So fiure exceeding in infinity 

That number as this measure we conceive 

To fiUl short of the'other. But m leave 

This present way and a new course will trie, 

Which at the same mark doth as ftilly drive 

And with a great deal more fiidlity ; 

Look on this endlesse Space as one whole quantity. 

44 
WUdi in your mind in't equall parts divide. 
Tens, hundreds, thousands, or what pleaseth best. 
Eadi part denomhiate doth still abide 
An infinite portion, else not all the rest 
Makes one infinitude. 
For If one thousandth part may be defin'd 
By finite m e asur e s eas'ly well exprest, 
A myriad suppose of miles assign*d 
Then to a thousand myriads is the whole confin'd. 

45 
Wherefore this wide and wast Vacuity. 

Which endlesse is outstretdied thorough aU. 

And lies even equall with the Deity, 

Nor is a thing meerly imaginall, 

(For it doth Cure mens phantasies forestall 

Nothing bdiolden to our devicefull thought) 

This inf nite voidnesse as much our mind doth gall, 

And has as great perplexities ybrought 

As if this empty space with bodies were yfraught. 

46 

Nor have we yet the face once to deny 

But that it is, although we mind it not ; 

For all once minded such perplexity 

It doth create to pussled reason, that 

She sayes and unsayes, do's she knows not what* 

Why then should we the worlds infinity 



Misdoubt, because whenas we contemplate 
lt«i nature, such strange inconsistency 
And unexpected sequds, we therein descry ? 



47 
Who dare gainsay but God is every where 
Unbounded, measurelesse, all Infinite ; 
Yet the same difficulties meet us here 
Which erst us met and did so sore affiight 
With their strange visards. This will follow right, 
Whereever we admit Infinity 
Every denominated part proves streight 
A portion infinite, which if it be. 
One infinite will into myriads multiply. 

48 

But with new argument to draw more near 
Our purpos'd end. If God's omnipotent 
And this omnipotent God be every where, 
Wheree're he is then can he eas'ly vent 
His mighty virtue thorough all extent. 
What then shall hinder but a rosdd air 
With gentle heat eachwhere be 'sperst and sprent 
Unlesse omnipotent power we will empair. 
And say that empty space his working can debarre. 

49 
Where now this one supposed world is pight 
Was not that space at first all vain and void ? 
Nor ought said ; no, when he said, Let '/ be light. 
Was this one space better then all beside, 
And more obedient to what God decreed ? 
Or would not all that endlesse Emptinesse 
Gladly embrac'd (if he had ever tride) 
His just command? and what might come to passe 
Implies no contradictious inconsistentnesse. 

50 

Wherefore this precious sweet Ethereall dew 
For ought we know, God each where did distill. 
And thorough all that hollow Voidnesse threw. 
And the wide gaping drought therewith did fill, 
His endlesse overflowing goodnesse spill 
In every place ; which streight he did contrive 
Int' infinite severall worlds, as his best skill 
Did him direct and creatures could receive : 
For matter infinite needs infinite worlds must give. 

51 
The Centre of each severall world's a Sunne 
With shining beams and kindly warming heat. 
About whose radiant crown the Planets runne, 
Like reeling moths around a candle ligiit ; 
These all together, one world I conceit. 
And that even infinite such worlds there be. 
That inexhausted Good that God is hight, 
A full sufficient reason is to me, 
Who simple Goodnesse make the highest Deity. 

52 

Als make himself the key of aU his works 
And eke the measure of his providence ; 
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The plerdiig eye of truth to whom nought hirfcs 
But ttet wide ope unbar'd of aQ pfetenoe. 
But ftosen heerts I away 1 Hie fiurre from heooe, 
Unlene yoal thaw at this oelestiall fire 
And melt into one mind and holy seme, 
With Him that doth all heavenly hearu hispire. 
So may you with my soul in one assent con s p i re. 
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But what's within, uneath is to convey 
To narrow vesseb that are full afore. 
And yet this truth as wisely as I may 
I will insinuate, from senses store 
Borrowing a little aid. Tdl me therefore 
When you behold with your admiring eyes 
Heavens Canopie all to be spangled o're 
With sprinkled stars, what can you weU devise 
Which causen may such carelesse order in the skies ? 

54 
A peck of peasen rudely pourM out 
On plaister (lore, from hasty heedlesse bond 
Which lie all carelesse scatterM about, 
To sight do in as seemly order stond. 
As those £sir glistering lights in heaven are found. 
If ondy for this world they were intended. 
Nature would have adom'd this azure Round 
With better Art. and easily have mended 
This harsh disord'red order, and more beauty lended. 
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But though these Ughu do seem so rudely throwen 
And scattered throughout the spacious sky, 
Yet each most seemly sits in his own Throne 
In distance due and comely Majesty ; 
And round their lordly seau thdr servants high 
Keeping a well-propoitionated space 
One from another, doing chearfiilly 
Their daily task. No blemish may deface 
The worlds in severall dedit with all art and grace : 

56 

But the appearance of the nightly starres 
Is but the by-work of each neighbour sun ; 
Wherefore lesse manrell if it lightly shares 
Of neater Art ; and what proportion 
Were fittest for to distance one from one 
(Bach worid I mean from other) is not clear. 
Wherefore it must remain as yet unknown 
Why such perplezM distances appear 
Mongst the dispersM lighu in Heaven thrown here and 
there. 

57 
Again that eminent similitude 
Betwixt the starres and Phoebus fixM light. 
They being both with steddinesse indu'd. 
No whit removing whence they first were pight ; 
No serious man will count a reason slight 
To prove them both, both fizM suns and stars 



And Centres all of sevcraU worlds by right ; 
For right it is that none a son debarre 
Of Pfameu, which his just and doe retinae are. 

5« 

If Starrs be merely starres, not centrall fights. 
Why swell they into so huge bignesses? 
For many (as A str ono m er s do write) 
Our sun in bignesse many times surpasie. 
If both thefar number and their bulks were lease 
Yet lower placM, fight and inHoenee 
Would flow as powerfully, ft the bosome presse 
Of the imprcgnM Earth, that fruit fitmi hcnoe 
As fully would arise, and lordly affluence. 

59 
Wherefore these fizM Fires mainly attend 
Their proper charge in their own Universe. 
And onely by the by of court'sie lend 
Light to our world, as our world doth reverse 
His thankfuU rayes so frur as he can pierce 
Back unto other worids. But frurre aboven. 
Further then furthest thought of man can traverse. 
Still are new workls aboven and still aboven. 

In th' endlesse hoUow Heaven, and each worid hath his 
Sun. 

60 
An hint of this we have in vrinter>nights. 
When reason may see clearer then our eye. 
Small subtil starres appear unto our sights 
As thick as pin-dust scattered in the skie. 
Here we accuse our seeing facultie 
Of weaknesse, and our sense of foul deceit, 
We do accuse and yet we know not why. 
But the plain truth is, from a vaster hight 

The numerous upper worids amaae our dassled sight. 

61 
Now sith so £uTe as sense can ever try 
We find new worlds, that still new worlds there be. 
And round about in infinite numbers lie. 
Further then readi of mans weak phantasie 
(Without suspition of temerity) 
We may conclude ; as well as men conclude 
That there is air frmre 'bove the mountains high. 
Or that th' Earth a sad substance doth include 
Even to the Centre with like qualities indu'd. 

62 
For who dkl ever the Earths Centre pierce. 
And felt or sand or gravell with his spade 
At such a depth ? what Histories rehearse 
That ever wight did dare for to invade 
Her bowels but one mile in dampidi shade? 
Yet I'll be bold to say that few or none 
But deem this globe even to the bottome made 
Of solid earth, and that her nature's one 
Throughout, though plain experience hath it never shown. 

63 

But sith sad earth ao Cure as they have gone 
They still deacry, fasly they do inferre 
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^V^tbout an dieck of mfon, were they down 
^evcr to deep, like snbstanoe would appear, 
^« dream of any boQow bofnnir there. 
^jr mind with IDce uncmb'd facility 
Cooclndes from what by sight is seen to dear : 
That therms no barren wast vacuity 
^^^ove the worids we tee, but still new worlds there ly, 

And stin and stffl eren to hifinity : 
Whldi point, sinoe I so fitly have propos'd. 
Abating well the inconsistency 
Of harsh infinitwde therein supposed 
And proved by reasons never to be loos'd. 
That infinite space and infinite worlds thoe be ; 
This load laid down, I'm fireely now dispos'd 
A while to sing of times infinity : 
May infinite Time afibrd me but his smallest fee. 

For tmaWfait fee of time will serve my turn 

This part for to dispatch, sith endlesse space 

(Wboee perplezt nature well mans brains might turn, 

And weary wits disorder and misplaoft) 

I have abeady passM : for like case 

Is in them both. He that can well untie 

The knots that in those infinite worlds found place, 

May easily answer each perplexity 

Of these worlds infinite matters endlesse durande. 

66 
^ TheCau|^andthei?aj«f oftheCwM 
Were both at once dispersM every where ; 
But the pure Basis that is God alone : 
Else would remotest sights as big M>pear 
Unto our eyes as if we stood them near. 
And if an Harper harpM in the Moon, 
Hit sihrcfed sound would touch our tickled ear : 
Or if one hoQowed from highest Heaven aboven, 
In tweet still Evening-tide, his voice would hither roame. 

67 

This an would be if the CfUj^ of the C&mi 
Were very God. Wherefore I rightly 't deem 
Onely a CreaturaU projection, 
Wfatefa flowing yet firom God hath ever been, 
Fffl'd the vast empty space with its large streem. 
But yet it to not totaU every where 
As was even now by reason rightly seen : 
Wherefore not God, whose nature doth appear 
Eaiirdy omnip r ct e nt , weigh'd with judgement dear. 

68 
A reaU infinite matter, distinct 
And yet proceeding finDm the Ddtie, 
Although with difRerent form as then untinct. 
Has ever been firom aU Eternity. 
Now wiiat delay can we suppose to be. 
Since matter ahray was at hand prepared 
Before the fiUng of the bomidlesse iky 
With fifamM Worldt ; for nought at an debar'd. 
Nor wat Hto ttraogfh ungrofwa, aor was Hto itrength 
emoalr o. 

>9 
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How long would God be forming of a fly? 
Or the smaU wandring moats that play in th' sun? 
Least moment well wiU serve none can deny. 
His Fiat spoke and streight the thing is done. 
And cannot He make all the World as soon? 
For in each Atom of the matter wide 
The totaU Ddty doth entirely won, 
Hto infinite presence doth therein reside. 
And in thto presence infinite powers do ever abide. 

70 

Wherefore at once from aU eternity 
The infinite number of these Worlds He made, 
And will conserve to aU infinitie. 
And still drive on their ever>moving trade. 
And steddy hold whatever must be staid ; 
Ne must one mite be minish'd of the summe, 
Ne must the smallest atom ever fade, 
But still remain though it may change its room ; 
Thto truth abideth strong from everlasting doom. 

71 

Ne fear I what hard sequd after-wit 
VnXL draw upon me ; that the number's one 
Of years, moneths, dayes, houres. and of minutes flee 
Which from etemitie have still run on. 
I plainly did confesse awhile agone 
That be it what it wiU that's infinite, 
More infinites wiU follow thereupon, 
But that all infinites do justly fit 
And equall be, my reason dki not yet admit 

72 

But as my emboldened mind, I know not how. 
In empty Space and pregnant Deitie 
Fjidlcwse infinitude dares to allow. 
Though it begets the like perplexitie : 
So now my soul drunk with Diuinitie, 
And bom away above her usuall bounds 
With confidence concludes infinitie 
Of Time of Worlds, of firie flaming Rounds ; 
Which sight in sober mood my spirits quite confounds : 

73 

And now I do awhile but interspire, 
A torrent of objections 'gainst me beat, 
My boldnesse to represse and strength to tire. 
But I will wipe them off like summer sweat. 
And make their streams streight back again retreat. 
If that these worlds, say they, were ever made 
From infinite time, how comes't to passe that yet 
Art to not perfected, nor metaUs fade. 
Nor mines of grimie coal low-hid in griesly shade. 

74 
But the remembrance of the ancient Floud 
With ease wiU wash such arguments away. 
Wherefore with greater might I am withstood : 
The stroQgest stroke wherewith they can assay 

N 
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The plerdiif eye of truth to whom nought hirks 
But ttet wide ope unbar'd of aQ pretence. 
But ftosen henrts I away I Hie fiurre from hence, 
Unlene youl thaw at this celestiall fire 
And rodt into one mind and holy sense. 
With Hfan that doth aU heavenly hearu faispire, 
So may yon with my soul in one assent con s p i re. 

53 

But what's within, uneath is to convey 
To narrow vesseb that are fuU afore. 
And yet this truth as wisely as I may 
I will insinuate, from senses store 
BofTowing a little aid. Tell me therefore 
When you behold with your sdmhing eyes 
Heavens Canopie aU to be spangled o're 
With sprinkled stars, what can yon well devise 
Which causen may such carelesse order in the skies? 

54 
A peck of peasen rudely pourM out 
On plaister (lore, from hasty heedlesse bond 
Which lie all carelesse scatterM about, 
To sight do in as seemly order stond. 
As those fair glistering lights in heaven are found. 
If onely for this world they were intended, 
Nature would have adom'd this azure Round 
With better Art, and easily have mended 
This harsh disord'red order, and more beauty tended. 

55 

But though these lights do seem so rudely throwen 
And scattered throughout the spacious sky. 
Yet each most seemly sits in his own Throne 
In distance due and comely Majesty ; 
And round their lordly seats their servants high 
Keeping a well-pr op or ti onated space 
One frtMn another, doing chearfiilly 
Thefar daily task. No blemish may deface 
The worlds in severall deckt with all art and grace : 

But the appeaianoe of the nightly starres 
Is but the by-work of each neighbour sun ; 
Wherefore lesse marvdl if it lightly shares 
Of neater Art ; and what proportion 
Were fittest for to distance one from one 
(Bach world I mean from other) is not dear. 
Wherefore it orast remain as yet imknown 
Why such perplezM distances appear 
Mongst the dispersM lights in Heaven thrown here and 
there. 

57 
Again that eminent sfanHitude 
Betwixt the starres and Phoebus fixM light. 
They being both with steddinesse indu'd. 
No whit removing whence they first were pight ; 
No serious man will count a reason slight 
To prove them both, both fizM sons and stars 



And Centres all of seversU worlds by right ; 
For right it is that none a sun debarre 
Of Planets, which his just and due retinae are. 

If Starrs be merely starres, not oentrall lights. 
Why swell they into so huge bignesses? 
For many (as Astronomers do write) 
Our sun in bignesse many times snrpasse. 
If both thefar number and their bulks were leise 
Yet lower plaoM, light and influence 
Would flow as powerfully, ft the bosome presse 
Of the impregnM Earth, that fruit fitmi hcooe 
As fully would arise, and lordly affluence. 

59 

Wherefore these fizM Fires mainly attend 

Their proper charge in their own Universe, 
And onely by the by of oourt'sie lend 
Light to our world, as our world doth reverie 
His thankfuU rayes so fur as he can pteroe 
Back unto other worlds. But frurre aboven. 
Further then furthest thought of man can tra v e rse. 
Still are new worlds aboven and still aboven. 

In th' endlesse hollow Heaven, and each world bath 
Sun. 

6o 
An hint of this we have in vrinter-nights. 
When reason may see clearer then our eye. 
Small subtil starres appear unto our sights 
As thick as pin-dust scatterM in the skie. 
Here we accuse our seeing facultie 
Of weaknesse, and our sense of foul deceit. 
We do accuse and yet we know not why. 
But the plain truth is, fix>m a vaster bight 

The numerous upper worlds amase our daisied sSgfai 

6i 
Now sith so farre as sense can ever try 
We find new worlds, that still new worlds there be, 
And round about in infinite numbers lie. 
Further then readi of mans weak phantasie 
(Without suspition of temerity) 
We may conclude ; as well as men conclude 
That there is air frmre 'bove the mountains high. 
Or that th' Earth a sad substance doth include 
Even to the Centre with like qualities indu'd. 

62 
For who did ever the Earths Centre pierce. 
And felt or sand or gravell with his spade 
At such a depth ? what Histories rehearse 
That ever wight did dare for to invade 
Her bowels but one mile in dampish shade? 
Yet I'll be bold to say that few or none 
But deem this globe even to the bottome made 
Of solid earth, and that her nature's one 
Throughout, though plain experience hath it never sho> 

63 

But sith sad earth so fam as they have gone 
They still descry, easly they do inferre 
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Waboat all dkeck of micm, were they down 
Never so deepb like snbstanoe would appear, 
Nedreun of any hollow bofnnir there. 
Uy mind with like uncmb'd ladUty 
Coodndes fixMOB what by sight is leen flo dear : 
Tlntther's no barren wast vacuity 
Above the worids we see, but still new worlds there ly. 

And idn and still even to hifinity : 
Whkfa point, sinoe I so fitly have pcopos'd, 
Ahtiisg wdl the inconristency 
Of bttih fc*fi«»ti«v therein supposed 
And proved by reasons never to be loos'd. 
Thttiofinite space and infinite worlds there be ; 
1^1 load laid down, I'm fireely now dispos'd 
A vfaile to sing of times infinity : 
May inUe Time aflbrd me but his smallest fee. 

For BBslkst fee of time will serve my turn 

TUiptrt for to dispatch, sith fwUpste space 

(Whoie petplext nature well mans brains might torn, 

ABdwesry wits disorder and miiplacr) 

I hive abeady passid : for like case 

Is in them both. He that can wdl untie 

Tiwknou that in those infinite worlds found pbee, 

Mayesdy answer each perplexity 

Of Ukk worlds infinite matters endletse dmande. 

66 

. 'nwCk^andtheAufioCtheCnw 
Wereboib at onoe dispeisU every where ; 
^ the pore Auw that to God alone : 
Bievoaid remotest sighu as big M>pear 
Unto our eyes as if we stood them near. 
Aad if IB Harper harpM in the Moon, 
^dvcred aoond would touch our tickled car : 
Orif oae hollowed from highest Heaven abovcn, 
la Meet itill Evening-ckle, hto voice would hither 

'<i^ sD would be if the Cws^ of the Cmm 
^cre very God. Whcicfore I rightly 't deem 
^j|% a CreatunD projection, 
^j^idi flowing yet from God hath ever been, 
^'d the vast empty space with its targe streem. 
j^ yet it to not lotaU every where 
/|* ^ss efcn now by reason rightly seen : 
pj^l^erefore not God, whose nature doth appiear 
^'''^ omnlpwaent, wdgh'd 



A ^ 

^ t^esD faifinite matter, distinct 

]*^<1 yet proceedfaig from the Deitie. 

Y^Uioogh with diHiercnt form as tfwa uatwx, 
5^^ ever been firom all Eternity. 
^Ow what deky can we suppose to be, 
^tice matter ahray was at hand prepared 
Before the filUng of the booBdiesae sky 
Vith 6amM Worlds ; for non^ at an defMf'd, 

^ was Hto strength ongrown. aor was His 
empair'd. 

19 
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How long would God be forming of a fly? 
Or the small wandring moats that play in th' sun ? 
Least moment well will serve none can deny. 
His Fiat tpoke and streight the thing is done. 
And cannot He make all the World as soon ? 
For in each Atom of the matter wide 
The toiall Deity doth entirdy won, 
Hu infinite presence doth therein reside. 
And in thu pre senc e infinite powers do ever abide. 

70 

Wherefore at once from all eternity 
The infinite number of these Worlds He made. 
And win conserve to aU infinitie. 
And stin drive on their ever-moving trade. 
And sieddy hold whatever must be staid ; 
Ne must one mite be minish'd of the sunnne, 
Ne must the smallest atom ever fade. 
But siin remain though it ntay change iu room : 
Thu truth abideth strong from everlasting doom. 

71 

Ne fear I what hard seqod after-wit 
Wm draw upon me ; that the number's one 
Of years, mooeths, dayes, houres, and of minutes flee 
Vfliich from etemitie have stiQ run on. 
I plainly did coofesfe awhile agrrfie 
That be it wtAt it v-.H that 1 infinite. 
More infinites win fouMr thereopon, 
&xt that an infinites do juUty fit 
And equall be, my reason did not yet admit 

72 
Bet as my em!»idefwr! mind. I kn^nv r/x hv». 
In empty 5>pa£e sad pr«gr.aAt Dr.ti« 
Fnd>we if^hkitode dar^ to ai>>w. 
Though it b«^^*t& !he •.«« ^^ry^x'.i^ : 
So ncv my ka! 'i.':;r.k with ljs;;Tt'.tt^. 
And l>9m away ab«vnr« h^r -jtt-j^r. \^nrA\ 
Wrth ccnfidfrnee Cf«c'vW>t .r.f5r..?i« 
Of Tane of VfrjMx. ^A Sr^t ftarr.ir.jf Prnry.: . 
Which sght m Kter u^xA. cy v^\r.*.\ \ "'-^ 'Jri'r^Ax 

73 
i. -Ar-^rt r/ fJt^x^JM, »*■"•••» "^ ^^'' 

7i 
lH9 ««» *iign0myx^i^p '/ ''^ »//>?f TfrA 

^Umim^vw 9^M^ ■^-^^•'•a v^ --aft 
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To vanqtvsh me is this ; The Date or Day 
Of the created Worid, which all admit ; 
Nor may my modest Muse this troth gainsay 
In holy Oracles so plainly writ : 
Wherefore the Worids continuance is not infinite. 

7S 
Now lend me. Origtn I a little wit 
l*his sturdy stroke right faSA^ to avoid. 
Lest that my rasher rh]rmes, while they ill fit 
With Mosts pen, men Justly may deride 
And well accuse of ignorance or pride. 
But thou, O holy Sage 1 with pierdng sight 
Who readst those sacred roUs, and hast well tride 
With searching eye thereto what fitteth right, 
Thy self of former Worlds right learnedly dost write : 

To weet that long ago there Earths have been 
Peopled with men and beasts before this Earth, 
And after this shall others be again 
And other beasts and other humane bhth. 
Which once admit, no strength that reason bear'th 
Of this worlds Date and Adams efiormation ; 
Another Adam once reodvfed breath 
And still another in endlesse repedation, 
And this must perish once by finall conflagration. 

77 
Witnesse ye Heavens if what I say's not true, 
Ye flaming Comets wandering on high, 
And new fixt starres found in that Circle blue. 
The one espide in glittedng CassUpie, 
The other near to Opkiucbus thigh. 
Both bigger then the biggest starres that are. 
And yet as forre remov'd from mortall eye 
As are the furthest, so those Arts dedare 
Unto whose reaching sight Heavens mysteries lie bare. 

Wherefore these new-seen lights were greater once 
By many thousand times then this our sphear 
Wherein we live, 'twixt good and evil chance. 
Which to my musing mind doth strange appear 
If those large bodies then first shapM were. 
For should so goodly things so soon decay? 
Neither did last the full space of two year. 
Wherefore I cannot deem that their first day 
Of being, when to us they sent out shining ray. 

79 
But that they were created both of old, 

And each in his due time did fair display 

Themselves in radiant locks more br^^ht then gold. 

Or silver sheen purg'd from all drossie clay. 

But how they could themselves in this anay 

Expose to humane sight who did before 

L4e hid, is that which Mrell amaxen may 

The wisest num and puzxle evermore : 

Yet my unwearied thoughts this search could not give 

o're. 
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Which when I'd exerds'd in long pursuit 
To finden out what might the best agree 
With wary reason, at last I did conclude 
That there's no better probability 
Can be produc'd of that struge prodigies 
But that some mighty Pbmet that doth run 
About some fixM starre in CassiopU 
As Saturn paoeth round about our Sun, 
Unusuall light and hignrsiB by strange fiiue had vcBoe. 

8i 

Which I conceive no gainer way is done 
Then by the seating of devouring fire 
On that dark Orb, whidi 'fiore but dimly shone 
With borrowed light, not UgfatenU entfae, 
But halfifed like the Moon. 
And while the busle flame did siet throughout. 
And search the bowels of the lowest mire 
Of that Satmrmiam Earth ; a mist broke oat. 
And immmse mounting smoke arose all nwuid al^^^ 

82 
Which being gilded with the pierdog rayes 
Of its own sun and evcqr neighbour starrer 
It soon appear'd with shining-silver blase. 
And then gan first be seen of men from Cure. 
Besides that firie flame that was so naire 
The Planeu self, which greedily did eat 
The vrastning mold, did contribute a share * 
Unto this brightnesse ; and what I conceit 
Of this starre. doth with that of O^mckut fit 

83 
And like I would adven tur e to p rbno nn oe 
Of all the Comeu that above the Moon, 
Amidst the higher Planets ruddy danbe 
In course perplex, but that firom this rash dooam 
I'm bet off by tbdr beards and taib Cure strowr* 
Along the skie, pointing still oppos i te 
Unto the sunne, however they may roam ; 
Wherefore a cluster of onall fltanes unite 
These Meteors tome do deem, periiapt with jaclf^ 
right 

84 
And that thefr tayla are streams of the nns lighC 

Breaking through tbelr near bodiea at thiDi^cii^ 
Besides the Optick flaMe has shown to sight 
The dissolution of these itarrie craodt. 
Which thing if 't onoe be granted and wSkm^d, 
I think without aU contradictkin 
They may conclude these Meteors are routs 
Of wandering stanes, wfaSdi though thej one tqr ^ 
Cannot be seen, yet joyn'd, came thU straqge viski^ 

8s 

And yet methinks, In mj devieefUl miBd 
Some reasons thai may happily inpreseu 
These arguments it's noc oneath lo find. 
For how can the sona r^yea that be 
Through these loose Jnols In Cmneta, wcH 
Their beards or curid tayls utmoal incunalloii? 
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fieade^ the oonflnz and oongoics 
Oriener lights % double angmentatkm 
^QpUa, and 'twist them both a lessening coarctation. 

86 
For when as once these starres are come so nigh 
hs to seem one, the Comet must appear 
b biggest show, because more loose they lie 
Somewhat spread oat, but as they draw more nenr 
The oompasse of Us head away must wear, 
Tm be be broQ^ to his least magnitude ; 
And then they passing crosse he doth repair 
Hhnsdl^ and still from his last loise renew'd 
Grows, till he reach the measure whkh we fint had 
Ticw'd. 

87 

And then CBore-distanc'd they bid quite adlew, 
Each holdiog on in solitude his way. 
Ne any foo ts teps in the empty Blew 
Is to be found of that fiure-shining ray. 
Which p toce s se sith no man did yet bewray, 
It seems unfflcdy that the Comets be 
Synods of starres that in wide Heaven stray : 
Their smallnesse eke and numerositie 
Encreaseth doubt and lessens probabilitie. 

88 
A duster of them makes not half a Moon, 
What should sudi tennis^iaUs do in the side? 
And fewll not figure out the fashion 
Of those round firie Meteors on high. 
Ne ought their beards much move us, that do lie 
Ever cast forward from the Morning sunne 
Nor back-cast tayls tum'd to our Evening-eye, 
That fisir appear wfaenas the day is done : 
This matter may lie hid in the starres shadowed Cone. 

89 

For in these Planets conflagration. 
Although the smoke mount up exactly round, 
Yet by the suns irradiation 
Made thin and subtil no where else its found 
By sight, save in the dim and dusldsh bound 
Of the prpiected Pjrramid opake ; 
Opake frith darknettr, smoke and mists unsound 
Yet gilded like a foggie doud doth make 
Reflexion of frir light that doth our senses take. 

90 
This is the reason of that constant site 
Of Comets tayls and beards : and that there show's 
Not pure I^riamidall, nor their ends seem strdght 
Butbow'd like brooms, is from the winds that bkiw, 
I mean Ethereal! winds, such as below. 
Men finden under tS' Equinoctiall line. 
Thdr widend beards this aire so broad doth strow 
Incurvate, and or more or lesse decline : 
If not let sharper wits more subtly here divine. 

91 
But that experiment of the Optidc glasse 
The greatest argument of all I deem. 



Ne can I well encounter nor let passe 
So strong a reason if I may esteem 
The feat withonten fidlade to been. 
Nor judge these little sparks and subtile lights 
Some ancient fix6d starres though now first seen. 
That near the ruin'd Comets place were pight. 
On which that Optick instrument by chance did light. 

92 

Nor finally an uncouth after-sport 
Of tb' immense vapours that the searching fire 
Had boylM out, which now themselves consort 
In severall parts and doady do conspire, 
Clumper'd in balls of clouds and globes entire 
Of crudled smoke and heavy-dunging mists ? 
Which when they've stayed a while at last expire ; 
But while they suy any may see that lists 
So be that Optick Art his naturall sight assists. 

93 
If none of these wayes I may wdl decline 
The urging wdght of this hard argument. 
Worst is but parting stakes and thus define : 
Some Comets be but single Planets brent. 
Others a synod Joyn'd in due consent : 
And that no new-found Meteors they are, 
Ne further may my wary mind assent 
From one single experience solitaire, 
Till all-discovering Time shall further truth declare. 

94 
But for the new-fixt starres there's no pretence. 
Nor beard nor tail to take occasion by, 
To bring in that unluckie inference 
Which weaken might this new built mysterie : 
Certes in raging fire they both did frie. 
A signe whereof you rightly may aread 
Their colours changeable varietie. 
First dear and white, then yellow, after red, 
Then Uewly pale, then duller still, till perfect dead. 

95 

And as the order of these colours went, 
So still decreas'd that Cassiopean starre. 
Till at the length to sight it was quite spent : 
Which observations strong reasons are, 
Consuming fire its body did empare 
And turn to ashes. And the like will be 
In all the darksome Planets wide and farre. 
Ne can our Earth from this state standen five, 
A Planet as the rest, and PlaneU £ste must trie. 

96 

Ne let the tender heart too harshly deem 
Of this rude sentence : for what rigour more 
Is in consuming fire then drowning stream 
Of Noahs floud which all creatures chok'd of yore, 
Saving those few that were kept safe in store 
In that well-builded ship ? All else beside 
Men, birds, and beasts, the lion, buck, and bore 
Dogs, kine, sheep, horses all that did abide 
Upon the spacious Earth, perish'd in waters wide. 
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Nor let the slow and misbeUeving wight 
Doubt bow the fire on the hard earth may seise ; 
No more then how those waters earst did light 
Upon the sinfull world. For as the seas 
Boyling with swelling wares aloft did rise, 
And met with mighty showers and pouring rain 
From Heavens spouts, so the broad-flashing skies 
With brimstone thick and clouds of fiery bain. 
Shall meet with raging Etna's and Vesuvius flame. 

The burning bowels of this wasUng ball 
Shall guUop up great flakes oC rolling fire. 
And beldi out pitchie flames. tQl over all 
Having k>ng nig'd. Vukan himself shall tire 
And (th' earth an asheap made) shall then expire : 
Here Nature kid asleep in her own Urn 
With gentle rest right easly will respire. 
TUl to her pristine task she do return 
As fresh as Fbeniz young under th* Arabian Mom. ' 
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O happy they that then the first are bom, 
While yet the worid is in her vemall pride : 
For old corruption quite away is worn 
As metall pure so is her mold wdl-tride. 
Sweet dews, cool breathing airs, and spaces wide 
Of precious spioenr wafted with soft wtaid : 
Fair comely bodies, goodly beautifi'd, 
Snow-Iimb'd, rosencheek'd, raby-lip'd, pearUeeth'd, 
star-e]m*d: 
Their parts, each &ir, in fit proportton all combin'd. 
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For an the while her purgifed ashes rest. 
These reUcks dry sudc in the heavenly dew, 
And rosdd Manna rains upon her breast. 
And fills with sacred milk, sweet, fresh, and new, 
Where all take life, and doth the worid renew ; 
And then renew'd with pleasure be yfed. 
A green soft mantle dotii her bosome strew 
With fragrant herbs and flowers embeUishid, 
Where without fault or shame all living creatures bed. 
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Ne ought we doubt how nature may recover 
In her own ashes long time buriM. 
For nought can e'er consume that centrall pofwer 
Of hid spemaatick life, which lies not dead 
In that rade heap, but safely coverM ; 
And doth by secret force sudc from above 
Sweet heavenly juice, and therewith nourisbM 
Till her just bulk, she doth her life emprove ; 
Made mother of much diildren that about her move. 
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Witnesse that uncouth Urd of Arabic 
Which out of her own mines doth revive 
With an th' ezploiu of skOfiin Cbymistrie, 
Such as no vulgar wit can wen believe. 



Let universan Nature witnesse give 
That what I sing's no fisignM fbrgerie. 
A needlesse task new fribies to contrive, 
But what I sing is seemly verity, 
Wen-suting with right reason and Philosophie. 
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But the fit time of this mutation 
No man can finden out with an his pains. 
For the small spbears of humane reason run 
Too swift within his narrow-compast brains. 
But that vast Orb of Providence contains 
A wider period ; tumeth stm and slow. 
Yet at the kst his aimM end he gafaiSb 
And sure at last a fire wiU overflow 
The agM Earth, and aU must into ashes ga 
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Then aU the stately works and monuments 
BuUt on this bottome, shaU to mine frdL 
And aU those goodly Statues shaU be brent 
Which were erect to the memoriaU 
Of Kings, and Ksesars, ne may better 'fidl 
The boastfuU works of brave Poeddc pride 
That promise life and Usat perpetuaU ; 
Ne better Sate may these poore lines abide. 
Betide what win to what may Uve no knger tide 
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This is the course that never-dying Nature 
Might ever hold, from an Eternitie 
Renuing stiU the fidnt decayM creature, 
Which would grow starit and drie as agM tree, 
Unlesse by wise-preventing Destinie 
She were at certain periods of years 
ReduoM back unto her Infiuicie, 
Which well-fram'd argument (as plainly appears^ 
My ship from those hard rocks and shelves right s 
stears. 
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Lo 1 now my faithfuU muse bath r e pr esen ted 
Both firames of Pkoridenoe to open view, 
And hath each point in orient cokmrs painted, 
Not to deceive the sight with seeming shew 
But earnest to give either part their due ; 
Now urging th' uncouth strange perplexitie 
Of infinite worlds and Time, then of anew 
Softening that harsher inconsistency 
To fit the immense goodnease of the Deity. 
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And here by curious omd *t may be espeded 
That I this knot with jndgeoMBt grave dedde. 
And then proceed to what ebe was obfeeted. 
But, ah 1 What mortatt wH may dare t* arsed 
Heavens counsds In cceman liommr hki? 
And Cynthhis polls me by nqr tender ear. 
Such signes I most obaenre with wary heed : 
Wherefore my restlesse Muse at length forbear. 
Thy sttver-founded Lute hang up la lileDce here. 

FINia 
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The Preface to the Reader, 




|0 preface much concerning these little after- 
pieces of Poetry, I hold needleue, having 
spoke my mind so fully before. The motives 
that drew me to adde them to the former 
are exprest in the Poems themselves. My drift is one 
in them all : which is to raise a certain number of well- 
ordered Phantasms, fitly shaped out and warily con- 
trived, which I set to skirmish and conflict with all the 
furious phansies of Epicurisme and Atheisme. But here's 
my dissidvantage, that victory will be no victory, unlesse 
the adversary acknowledge himselfe overcome. None 
can acknowledge himself overcome, unlesse he pefceive 
the strength, and feel the stroke of the more powerfoll 
arguments. But the exility and subtilty of many, and 
that not of the meanest, is such (nor can they be other- 
wise) that they will (as that kind of thunder which the 
Poets do commonly call dp7iH> from its over-quick and 
penetrating energie) go through their more porous and 
spongy minds without any sensible impression. 

Sure I am that sensuality is alwayes an enemy to sub- 
tilty of reason, which hath its rise from subtilty of 
phansie : so that the life of the body, being vigorous and 
radiant in the soul, hinders us of the sight of more 
attenuate phantasmes ; but that being supprest or very 
much castigate and kept under, our inward apprehension 
grows clearer and larger. Few men can imagine any 
thing so clearly awake, as they did when they were asleep : 
And what's the reason, but that the sense of the body is 
then bound up or dead in a manner? 

The dark glasse-windows will a£ford us a further illus- 
tration for this purpose. Why is it that we see our own 
faces there by night ? What can reflect the species (as 
they phrase it) when the glasse is pervious and trans- 
parent? Surely reflexion in the ordinary apprehen;iion 
is but a conceit The darknesse behind the glasse is 
enough to exhibit visibly the forms of things within, by 
hiding stronger objects from the eye, which would bury 
these weak idola in their more orient lustre. 

The starres shine and fill the air with their spedes by 
day, but are to be seen ondy in a deep pit, which may 
fence the Suns light from striking our sight so strongly. 
Every contemptible candle conquers the beams of the 
Moon, by the same advantage that the Suns doth the 
Starrs, vis. propinquitie. But put out the candle, and 
you will presently find the moon-light in the room; 
exclude the moon, and then the feeblest of all species 
will step out into energy, we shall behold the night 

All this is but to shew, how the stronger or nearer 
aXffBflfxa doth obscure the weaker or further off"; and 
how that one being re mo ved, the epeigie of the other 
will easily appear. 



Now that our oomporison may be the fitter, tet at oon- 
sider what Aristotle saith of pbansfe, that ft It wUBuielt rir 
icOof^. Thus much I wiU take of him, that Phansie is 
sense; and adde to it that ^drrB«/ia is also aCv^fia, and 
aXo&ijfjM, ^drra^fia* and what I have intimated in some 
passages of these Poems, that the soul doth ahrajes 
feel it self, its own actuall Idea, by its omnlfbnn centraD 
self. So that the innmediate sense of the soul is nothing 
else but to perceive its own eneigie. 

Now sith that, that which we call outward sense, is 
indeed the very energie of the soul, and inward sense 
which is phansie can be no other, there seems to be no 
reall and hitrinsecall difBerenoe betwixt the ^dmefM 
and cUS^/ua of any form ; no more then there is betwixt 
a frog bom by the Sonne and mere slime, and one bora 
by copulation : For these are iMit extrinsecaU relations. 
Wherefore ^drraofuk and aXff$ii/ta in the soul it sdf is 
all one. 

But now sith it is the same nature, why is not there 
the same degrees in both? I say there is, as appesrs 
plainly in sleeps where %e find all as dear and energeci- 
call as when we wake. 

But here these aiffO-^Ta or ^cvrdk/Mnti (for I have 
prov'd them all one) do as greater and lesser lights dim 
one another ; or that which is nearest worketh strongliest 
Hence H is that the light or life of thiskm q]iritor body 
of ours, stirring up the soul into a perpetuall sensosll 
enei:gie, if we foster this and unite our minds, will, and 
animadversion with it, will by iu dose nearenesie with 
the soul dim and obscure those more subtil and exile 
p hanta s m s or ala$^i§uf^ risen firom the soul it self, or 
occasioned by other mens writings. For they will be in 
the flaring li^t or life of the body as the starres in the 
beams of the Sonne scarce to be seen, onlesse we with- 
draw our sdves out of the Ihisfa vigoor of that Ugfat, hito 
the profonndity of oor own sools, as into some deep 
pit. 

Wherefore men of the most tam'd and castigate q^irits 
are of the best and most prafoond Jndgement, becaose 
they can so easily withdraw the msdm firom the life and 
impulse of the lower spfait of tfaii body. 

Thus being quit of pasrioo, tbejr hare upon any 
occasion a dear thoogh still and qniet r^reseniation of 
every thing in their minds* upon wfakh pore bright 
sydereaU phantasms QttpnjadioQd naaoii may safcij 
work, and deariy discern what is tme or probable. 

If my writings fen into the hands of men ocberviie 
qualified, I shall gain the lane approbation. Botifthqr 
wrill endeavour to compose th euisdrei am new as dicy 
can to this tamper : thoqghdiejwwB of another opiaka 
then what my writb^ intend to ptott, I doubt not bat 
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tbqr viB have the hfti*"*— * to be oie m o m e. and to 
piDie pdnen faj nj victory. 

To mf anything moie partinilariy ooooenuqg these 

Iw I hold it ne e dlf^y. Ondy let me excuse my self. 

if iBj dianoe to blame me for my 'Am/iope^fwx^ ^ 

coofiitiBf that which no man win aSMrt. For it hath 

bea tooted by lonie ; as those Bianri whom FScinus 

tpetbof; and the qnettion is abo discussed by Plotinus 

iobjsfDardi ^T—**^, where he distingmsheth of, allsomis 

My «w; after tUs manner, ^Apm, yd^ As i,w6 fu&t # 

fk fli vi#w. The ktler member is that, which my 

«|DBents c o a ch id e against, though they were i.w6 /uar 

in were we tafe cnoogh ; as safe as the beams of the 

Sot the Son eiistii^ But the similitnde of Pnudtelcs 

huhenghaae is broug ht in, according to the apprehension 

of ndi, as make the image to mnish into notliing, the 

fhsK being takcai away : and that as there is but 

oae fiue, thaqgh there be tlie appearances of many; so 

though there be the appearances of many souls, by reason 

of that ooei w u r hin g in divcn bodies, yet there is but 

OQesool; and nndentanding sense and motion to be the 

aca of tlis one aool informing sererall bodies. 

This b that which both Plotinns and I endeavour to 
destroy, which b of great moment : For if one ondy soul 



act in every body, what ever we are now, surdy this 
body laid in the dust we shall be nothing. 

As for the Oracles answer to Amelius. if any vulgar 
coocdted man think it came from a devil with Bats wings 
and a long tail, the Seventies tranahuion of the eight 
verse of the 3a. chapter of Deuteronomy may make it at 
least doubtfuU. IVJUm iJU imost Nigk dividtd to tht 
maiioms their imJUritanc€, wJUm kt stparattd tJU sonmts 
of Adam ht set HU komnds of the ftopU, gar' dpi$/i6f 
i.yyiKm 9co9. He did not then deliver them Into the 
hand and jurisdiction of devils, nor to be instructed and 
taught by them. 

But if Apollo who ga\'e so good a testimony of Socrates 
while he was living, and of Plotinus alter hb death, 
was some foul fiend, yet tb no prejudice to their esteem, 
since our Saviour Christ was acknowledged by the devil. 

But I have broke my word, by not breaking off before 
this. Reader, tb time now to leave thee to the perusall 
of my writings, which if they chance to please thee, I 
repent me not of my pains : if they chance not to please, 
that shall not dbplease me much, for I consider that I 
also with small content and pleasure have read the 
writings of other men. 

Yours H. Af. 




The Argument of 

ANTIPSYCHOPANNYCHIA 

Or 

The confutation of the fleep of the Soul. 




Cant. I. 

Adami longsUep, will, mimdcompar'd 

With Uw vitality, 
Thifomdm€U€flwaUy have umbar'd 

O/PsyehefanmyckU, 



He sonb ever dutancy I sung before, 
Ystruck with mighty rage. A powerful fire 
(Held tv nqr livdy Muse and made her soar 
Sp high that noruU wit, I fear, shell tire 



To trace her. Then a while I did respire. 
But now my beating vdns new force again 
Invades, and holy fury doth inspire. 
Thus stirrM up, I'll adde a second strain. 
Lest, what afore was said may seem all spoke in vnin. 



For sure in vain do humane soub exbt 
After thb Ufe, if lull'd in listlesse sleep 
They sensdesse lie, wrapt in eternal mbt. 
Bound up in foggy clouds, tliat ever weep 
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Benumming tears, and the souls centre steep 
With deacUng liquor, that she never minds 
Or feeleth ought. Thus drench'd in Litlu deep, 
Nor misseth she her self, nor seeks nor finds 
Her self. This mirksomft sute all the soob actions 
binds. 

3 

Desire, fear, love, joy, sorrow, pleasure, pain. 
Sense, phancy, wit, forecasting providence. 
Delight in God, and what with sleepy brain 
Might sute, slight dreams, all banish'd fimne from 

hence. 
Nor pricking nor applauding consdenoe 
Can wake the soul fitnn this dull Lethargie ; 
That 'twist this sleepy state small difference 
Youll find and that men call Mortality : 
Plain death's as good as such a Psyckopannycku. 



What profiteth this bare ezistency. 
If I perceive not that I do exist? 
Nought longs to sudi, nor mhrth nor misery. 
Such stupid beings write into one list 
With stocks and stones. But they do not persist. 
You'll say, in this dull dead condition ; 
But must revive, shake off this drowsie mist 
At that last shrill loud-sounding clarion 
Which deaves the trembling earth, rives monuments of 
stone. 

5 

Has then old Adam snorted all this time 
Under some senselesse sod with sleep ydead ? 
And have those flames, that steep Olympus dimbe 
Right nimbly wheelM or'e his heedlesse head 
So oft, in heaps of years low buriM : 
And yet can ken himself when he shall rise 
Wakend by piercing trump, that fiurre doth shed 
Its searching sound ? If we our memories 
And wit do lose by sicknesse, &lls, sloth, lethargies : 

6 

If all our childhood quite be waste away 
With its impressions, so that we forget 
What once we were, so soon as age doth sway 
Our bowM backs, sure when base worms have eat 
His mouklring brains, and spirits have retreat 
From whence they came, spread in the common fire. 
And many thousand sloping sunnes have set 
Since his last fiUl into his andent mfa«. 
How he will ken himsdf reason may wdl admire : 

7 

For he must know himself by some impression 
Left in his andent body unwash'd out ; 
Which seemeth strange ; for can so long successio n 
Of sliding years that great Colosses mought 
Well moulder into dust, spare things ywrought 
So slightly as light phantasms in our brain. 



Which oft one yeare or mooetb have wrendied oum 
And left no footsteps of that f<»iner stain. 
No more tben's of a dond quite mdted into rain? 

8 

And shall not such long series of time, 
When Nature hath dispread our vitall spright 
And tum'd our body to its andent slime. 
Quite wash away whatever was empjig^t 
In that our spirit? If flesh and soul unite 
Lose such impressions, as were onoe deep seaki 
And fiftirly gUstcrM like to comets bright 
In our blew Chaos, tf the soul oongeald 
With her own body lose these forms as I reveakl. 

9 
Then so long time of their disfonctkm 
(The body bdng into dust ooofiact. 
The spri^ diAisM. spread fay dlspenion) 
And such Zj^IAmu sleep that doth oootract 
The souls hid niyes that it did nothing act. 
Must certainly wipe all these forms away 
That sense or phansie ever had fawp^^n. 
So that old Adam will in vain assay 
To find who here he was; bell have no memory. 

lo 

Nor can he tell that ere be was before : 
And if not tell, he's as if then first bom. 
If as first bom, his former life's no store. 
Yet when men wake they find themsdves at morm*. 
But if theb- memory away were worn 
With one nights sleep, as much as doth respect 
Themsdves, these men they never were befom. 
This day's thdr birth day : they can not conject 
They ever liv'd till now, much lesse the same detect. 

II 

So when a man goes hence, thus may be say. 
As much as me concerns I die now quite. 
Adiew, good sdf I for now thou goest away. 
Nor can I possibly thee ever meet 
Again, nor ken thy face, nor kindly greet 
Sleep and dispersion spoyls our memory. 
So my dear sdf henceforth I cannot weeC 
Wherefore to me its perfectly to dfe^ 
Though subtikr Witt do call't but Psyckcpimi^fdii^' 

12 

Go now you PsyckoptmrnfckUai perswade 
To comely virtues and pue piety 
Fh»n hope of ioy, or fear of r***fffM^ lad. 
Men promptly may make auiier. Who diall try 
That pain or pleasure? When death my dim ey^ 
Shall dose, I sleep not teadbte of oqght : 
And tract of time at least an menoiy 
Will quite ddiarre, that leaoqaainten mougfat 
My self with mine own sdf, if to my self I aoogfat 

But I shall ndther tedc my tdfe^ aorfind 
Mysdfamought: Tbwaioie not d^rahend 
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My idf in joy or wo. Men ought to mind 
Wbat loqgs unto them. Bat wlien oooe an end 
Is pot unto this life, and fioe doth rend 
Onr retJntnce ; what follows nought at all 
Belongs to us : what need I to contend. 
And my fra& sprigfat with present pain to gall 
For what I ncre shall judge my sdf did ere be&dl ; 

This is the uncouth state of sleeping soul, 
Thns weak of her own sdf without the prop 
Of the base body, thai she no'te out-roU 
Her TitaU rates : those raies Death down doth lop. 
And all her goodly beauty quite doth crop 
With his blade daws. Wisdome, love, piety. 
Are straight dried up : Death doth their fountain stop, 
This b those sleepers dull Philosophy, 
MOiidi fsirty men invites to foul impiety. 

IS 
But if we grant, whidi in my fonner song 
I plainly prov'd, that the souU eneigie 
'Pends not on this base corse, but that self-strong 
She by her sdf can work, then when we fly 
The bodies oommeroe, no man can deny 
But that there is no intemxption 
Of life; where wiU pots on, there doth she hie 
Or if she's carried by ooaction, 
"%iat fiotoe yet she obMnres by presse adversion. 

16 

And with most livdy touch doth fed and find 
Hersdt For either what she most doth love 
She then obtains ; or dse with crosse, unkind 
Contrary life since her decease sh* hath strove. 
That keeps her wake, and with like might doth move 
To think upon her sdf, and in what pUght 
She^s fellen. And nothing able to remove 
Deep searching vengeance, groans in this sad Night, 
*^iid rores, and raves, and storms, and with herself doth 
fighL 

17 
But hearty love of that great vitaU sprigfat. 
The sacred fount of holy sympathy ; 
Prepares the soul vrith its deep quidming might 
To leave the bodies vain mortality. 
Away she flies into Eternity, 
Finds full accomplishment of her desire ; 
Eadi thing would reach its own centrality : 
So Earth with Earth, and Moon with Moon conspire: 
Cor sdves live most, n^ien most we feed our Ctrn/nsi/ fire. 

18 

Thus is the soul continually in life 
Wlthouten intenuptioo. if that she 
Can operate after the fetall knife 
Hath cut the cords of kmer sympathy : 
Whidi she can do, if that some eneigie 
She ezerdse (immur'd in this base day) 

19 



Which on finail flesh hath no dependency. 
For then the like shell do, that done away. 
These independent acts, 'tis time now to display. 

19 

AH comprdiending Will, p r op or ti onate 
To whatsoever shall fall by Gods decree 
Or prudent sufferance, sweetly spread, dilate, 
Stretch'd out t* embrace each act or entity 
That creep from hidden cause that none can see 
With outward eyes. Next InttlUct, whose hight 
Of working's then, whenas it stands most firee 
From sense and grosser phansie, deep empight 
In this vild corse, which to purg'd mhids yidds small 
delight 

20 

Both Will and Intellect then worketh best. 
When Sense and Appetite be consopite. 
And grosser phansie lull'd in silent rest : 
Then Will grown foil with a mild heavenly light 
Shines forth with goodly mentall rayes bedight. 
And finds and feels sudi things as never pen 
Can setten down, so that unezpert wight 
May reade and understand. Experienc'd men 
Do ondy know idio like impressions sustain : 

21 

So for's the Soul from a dependency 
(In these high actkms) on the body base. 
And forther signe is want of memory 
Of these impressions wrought in heavenly place, 
I mean the holy InUlUci: they passe 
Leaving no footsteps of their former light, 
Whenas the soul firom thence descended has, 
Which is a signe those forms be not empight 
In our low proper Chaos or Corpareall sprigki. 

22 

For then when we our mind do downward bend 
Like things we here should find : but all is gone 
Soon as our flagging souls so low descend 
As that straight sprighL Like torch that droppeth 

down 
From some high tower, held steddy, dearly shone. 
But in its fall leaves all its light bdiind, 
Lies now in daricnesse on the grail, or stone. 
Or dirty earth : That erst so folly shin'd. 
Within a glowing coal hath now its light confin'd. 

23 

So doth the soul when from high InUUect 
To groveling sense she takes her stooping flight, 
Falling into her body, quite neglect, 
Forget, forgo her fonner glorious sight 
Grosse glowing fire for that wide-shining light ; 
For purest love, foul fory and base passion ; 
For dearest knowledge, fdl contentious fight 
Sprong fix>m some scorching false inust impression 
Which she'll call truth, she gains. O witlesse Commu- 
tation! 
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Bat still mort clear her independent might 
In understanding and pore sobtile win 
To prove : I will assay t* explain aright 
The di£ference ('ooording to my best skill) 
'Twixt these and those base fisumlties that well 
From union with the low oonastency 
Of this Out-world, that when my curious quiU. 
Hath well describ'd their great disparity. 
To th' highest we may give an independency. 

25 

The faculties we deem corpoieall. 
And bound unto this earthy instrument 
(So bound that they no'te operate at all 
'^^thout the body there immerse and meint) 
Be hearing, fedhig. tasting, sight, and sent. 
Adde lower phansie, Mimdane TMsnarf : 
Those powers be aO or more or lesse ypent 
In this grosse life : Well first their property 
Set down, and then the others contnuiety. 

26 

This might p erce iv e s not its own instrument. 
The taste discovers not the spungy tongue ; 
Nor is the Afundane spright (thrpugh all extent) 
FVom whence are sense and lower phansie sprong 
PercdvM by the best of all among 
These learned Fivi, nor yet by phaw^ftd«» : 
Nor doth or this or those so nearly throng 
Unto themselves as by propinquity 
To apprehend themselvei. They no'te themadves 
cry; 

Nor e're learn what their own hnpressions be. 
The mind held somewhere else in open sight. 
Whatever lies, unknown unto the eye 
It lies, though there its image be empight. 
Till that our soul look on that imn^ right. 
Wherefore themselves the senses do not know. 
Nor doth our phansie ; for each furious wight 
Hath phansie full enough, so full *t doth show 
As sense ; nor he, nor 's phansie doth that phansie knofw. 

28 

Age, potent oljects, too long exercise 
Do weaken, hurt, and much debilitate 
Those lower faculties. The Sun our eyes 
Confounds with daseling beams ^ light, ao that 
For a good while we cannot oontempkte 
Ought visible : thus thunder dea£i the eare. 
And age hurts both, that doth quite ruinate . 
Our sense and phansie : soif i^M^j^weheare 
Or see, 't sounds not to sweet, nor can we see ao dear. 

29 
Lastly, the Senses reach but to one kin4 
Of things. The eye sees colours, so the eare 



Hears sounds, the nostxiUs snuff perfnmM wind ; 
What grosse fanpresaioos the out-aenaes bear 
The phansie represents ; sometimes it dare 
Make unseen shapes, with uncouth transfarmation. 
Such things as never in trae Natore arc- 
But all this while the pfaanahitipanttioii 
To laws bodily is booaA: audrfaberfigwmtiaD.^ - 



Tiiiff ii thf nafimt ftf th nao *i**i^!*Tt - 
That of the lower Mmmdam spfight depead. • 
Buthiour/vik/^k^fRiraochmrisa^ ... 

We'stseeit,ifweprei8el75Bi&4iCteiid ■ 
And trace tlie paraBda unto the ea& * 
There's ao adf-knoiHedge. ' Here the aool doth Had 
Hersdf. If so, then a lUB e a t-iaa hnmcnf . - 
For what more fit to ibow our immdmiad 
Then our own mind? Botif^baothenilaa.defin'd; 
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Then tell me, Knows she that fit Inatmmint? 
If she kens not that instrument, ham can 
She Judge, whether trudy it dodi represent 
Her sdf? there may be fbuT defnaton. 
But if she kens this Organ ; straight upon 
This grant. Ill ask how kens she tUa same tole? 
What ? I>y another? by what that? so go on 
Tin to infinity you forward rdl. 
An horrid monster count in Phfloaophick acbooL 

32 

The soul then works by 't sdf, and is adf-liVd, 
Sith that it acts without an hutrument : 
Ftee motions finom her own sdf deriv'd 
Flow round. But to go on. The eyes yUent 
Do blink, even blind with objects vehement. 
So that tin they themsdves do wdl recure 
Lesse matters they no'te see. But rajes down sent 
FYom higher sourse the mind doth maken poreb 
Do dear, do subtiUse, do fix, do settle aure. 

33 

That if so be she Ust t» bend ber.wfll 
To lesser matters, she wookl it perfonn 
More excellently with woan art and skiU : 
Nor by long exercise her atreagth ia worn ; 
Witnesse wise Socrates, firom mom to mom 
That atood aa atiff aa any tnmck of tree : 
What eye could bear in QMtanplatioa 
. So long a fix'dneaae? aooe ao fcaii^ oonM aae, 
its watary tears would «dl its fiafl infimity. 

34 
Nor feeble dd, sure haibin^w of death. 
Doth hhider the free woikoCth'/fiiUKKst . 
When th' eye growes dim and daik that it mnaalh 
Can see through age^ the mind then doaeooflaai - 
Into her sdf, such myateriea doth dated 
By her fer-ptefdag beama, that yosMdl heat 
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Doth count them IbUy and with scorn neglect ; 
His ignorance oooctaides them bat c|ecel^ ; , 
He bens not UmU nM^rofO^ blis pn^ so lond'ddthbeat 

■ . ". "35" 



.1 



Lastly sens^ phessie, though they beoenfin'd 
Xo csftnfai objects, nhidi to several! 
Belong:^ yet sore the littdlbct cffiiifaid 
Apprdiends an db|ect% both corpotctO, 
As cokmrSk sounds ; and faicor p ora a D, 
Asirirtae^ WMome, andthehjgfaerqirlglit, • 
Gods lofe and beanty intdlectuaU ; 
So that Its plain that she Is higher pight 
Then in aU acts ta ^fiind Oil any eoHbly might : 

;■■■ -.aeV/ _. ■, 

If wiD and appetitB WO Ust oonpasei 
like di fie w Bo e we easly then dlscower, 
This pent* coBtracl> yfitaflg^wkh ftiik)iis Jar 
And fierce antipathy. It boyleth over 
With im revenge ; or if new chance to cover 
The former passion ; suppose hisi or fear : 
Yet aEaie tnnmltSy but the win doth hover. 
No whh enslsv'd to what'die findeth here. 
Bat hi a free s nq|>e rtce' hrtrsclf d6th' nbhbly bear. 



(• 
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MUd, gentle, calm, quidc, Urge, subtiU, serene, 
These be her properties which do increase 
The more that vigour in the l>odies vein 
Doth waste and waxen &int Desires decrease 
When age the Mundane spright doth more release 
FWmi this straight mansion. But the win doth flower 
And fairly spread, near to our last decease 
Embraoeth God with much more life and power 
Then ever she could do in her fresh vemaU bower. 



38 



Wherefore I think we safely may conclude 
That Wni and InteUect do not rely 
Upon the body, sith they are indew'd 
With such apparent contrariety 
Of quaUties to sense and pbantasie. 
Which plainly on the body do depend : 
So that departed souls may phantasms free 
FuU weU exert, when they have madcan end 
Of this vain life, nor need to LiiAi Lake descend. 




The Argument of 

A NT IP S Y C H O P A N N Y CJtl I A 

'••"■"■■ Or, 

The Confutation of the Sleep of the Soul 



. Cakt. II. 

Bcmditge and freedom's here set out 

By am Underfed Cone: 
The se^/hotfd-soui wu^ vtorkuitkont 

Mneofforaitan* 



Wmtain of bei 
Of life and 
That break 



in of beings I the vast deep abysse 

Of life and Love and penetrating WUC 
That breaks throng narrow Nighi, ft so 



Mltsidothfiiidltsdfl What mortaU skm 



Can reach this mystery? my trembling quiU 
Much lesse may set it forth ; yet as I may 
I must attempt this task for to fulfiU. 
He guide my pea while I this work assay 
Who All, through aU himself doth mfinitdy display. 



My end's loose laxgenesse and foU liberty 
To finden out ; Most precious thing I ween. 
When centrall life her outgone eneigy 
Doth spreaden forth, unsoeep'd by foe-man Iceen, 



\ 
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And like ttnclouded Sunoe doth fredy shine ; 
This is right Liberty, whose first Idee 
And measure is that holy root divine 
Of all free Ufe. hight Abad, UnitU: 
In all things He at onoe is present totally. 

3 

Each totall presence must be infinite : 
So is He infinite infinity. 
Those infinites you most not disimite : 
So is He one all-spreaden Unity. 
Nor must jrou so outspread this Ddtie, 
But that infinitie so infinite 
Must be in every infinite : so we 
Must multiply this infinite single sight 
Above all apprehension of a mortall wit. 

4 
What is not infinitely infinite, 
It is not simply infinite and firee : 
For straitnesse (if you do conceive aright) 
Is the true daughter of deficiency. 
But sith there's no defect in Unity ^ 
Or Abad, {Abad this first centre hight : 
In Poetry as yet to vulgar eye 
Unpublish'd). Him first freedome infinite 
We may well style. And next is that etemail Light ; 

5 

Sonne unto Abad, jEon we him name 
(In that same Poem) like his father fi^, 
£ven infinitely free I him proclaim 
Everywhere ixx at once. And so is she 
Which Psyekt hight : for perfect Unity 
Makes all those one. So hitherto we have 
Unmeasurable freedome. Stmilt 
Is next, whom though fair fluttering forms embrave, 
Yet motion and defect her liberty deprave. 

6 

imaginatiom 's not infinite, 
Yet freer farre than unst; and stfut more free 
Then vegeution or sptnnaHck spright. 
Even absent things be seen by ph a nt a tie ; 
By sense things present at a distande ; 
But that s^nmatick spright is dose confin'd 
Within the compasse of a stupid tree, 
Imprison'd quite in the hard ruggM rind. 
Vet their defective RtpHcatiom we find : 



Farre morp defective then in phantatie 
Or sense ; yet freer is ihit^UuHtk spright 
Then quantity, or single quality, 
Uke quantity itself out-stretchM right 
IVx-oid of all naf a^M-ii/^ might : 
If any such like qualities there were 
So dial, so dead, so all devoid of light 
As no communicative layes to bear ; 
If there be such, to /fyit they do voge moat 



8 

But Ifyli'swfitihpaieA peovfe. 
And infinite straitnesse : here we finden nought. 
Nor can do ought. If cmioiisly wepiie 
Into this mirksmne comer qnite dinnu ight 
Ftom our own life and being, we have brooght 
Our sehres to nothing. Or the aoolh to sayen 
The subtilest soul her idf hath neter wrought 
Into so strait a plaoe, conkl ners conitriin 
Hersdf to enter, or that Hagge to entertain. 



Lo I here's the figure of that mighty Cone^ 
Fkom the strait Cuspis to the wide-«pread Base 
Which is even all in oomprdiension. 
What's infinitdy nothing here hath plaoe ; 
What's infinitdy all things steddy stayet 
At the wide Basis of this Cone inverse, 
Yet iu own essence doth it swiftly chaoe, 
Oretakes at once ; so swiftly doth it pleroe 
That motion here's no motion. 

lO 

Suppose the Sunne so modi to mend his pace. 
That in a moment he did round the sUe^ 
The nimble Night how swiftly would he dmoe 
About the earth? so swift that acaroe thine eye 
CouM ought but light discern. Bat let him hie 
So Cast, that swiftnesse hath grown infinitei 
In a pure point of tfane so most he flie 
Around this ball, and the vast shade of Night 
Quite swallow up, ever steddy stand in open sight 

II 

For that which from iu place is not away 
One point of time, how can you say it moves? 
Wherefore the Sunne doth ahrayes aleddy stay 
In our Meridian, as this reason pnyvea. 
And sith that in an instant round he roves. 
The same doth hap in each Meridlaa ttae ; 
For in his instantaneous removes 
He in them all at once doth fidrely shine. 
Nor that large stretchen space his lie e n ei ie can 

12 

The Sun himadf at onoe Stands in each point 
Of his diumaD drde : Thus we see 
That rest and motion cannot be di^oynt. 
When motioo's swift even to Infinity. 
Here contrarieties do wdi agree, 
EtemaU shade and everiaatfng 1^ 
With one another here do wdi comply ; 
Instant returns of Night make one long Night 
Wherefore infinity is freedome Infinite. 

No hindemnoe to ought that doih 
To this free eamp of fink Jii^viam, 
But nearer that to /^ thinfs do 
They are 
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Thus icnsqaH lonb do find thdr rigfateoos doom 
Which Nemesis faillicts, when they descend 
FVom heaiFcnlj thoughts that from above do come 
To loirer liie^ whidi wiath and grief attend, 
And soofching hist, that do the soob high honour UencL 

Wherelbre the soul cat off from lowly sense 
By hannlesse froe^ fiure greater liberty 
Most gain : lor when it hath departed hence 
(As aU things else) should it not backward hie 
F^am whence it came? but such diTinity 
Is in our soob that nothing lease then God 
Could send them forth (as Plato's schools descry) 
Wherefore when they retreat, a free abode 
TheyHfind, unlessekqjtoffbyAirsMm just rod. 

Bat if kept off from thencei where is she then ? 
She dweOs in her own sdf ; there doth reside, 
Is her own world, and more or lease doth pen 
Her sdf, as more or lesse she erst did side 
With sense and Tioe, wfaDe here she dkl abide. 
Stcra defect and nere-obtaind desire 
Create a Cone, whose Cusp is not more wide 
Then this worids Cone. Here close-contracted fire 
Ooth VOL, doth bom, doth scorch with searching heat 
and ire. 

16 

Nor eosly can she here foil fost asleep 
To slake her anguish and tormenting pain : 
What drisUng mists may here her senses steep? 
What foggie fumes benumb her moistned brain? 
The flitten soul no sense doth then retain. 
And sleep ariseth from a sympathie 
With these km sprigfau that in this flesh remain. 
Bat when from these the soul is setten free, 
M^hat sleep may bind her from oontinaall energie? 

Here theyH reply, It is not a grosse sleep 
That binds the soul firom operation. 
Bat sith that death aU phantasms dean doth wipe 
Out of the soul, she no occasion 
Con have of WfH or Intellection. 
The corpse doth rot, the spirit wide is spread. 
And with the Mmndame life fallen into one : 
So then the soul firom these qtiite being fled, 
VXnmov'd of ought must lie, sunk in deep drowsihead. 

18 

Nooght then she hath whereon to contemplate. 
Her ancient phantasms melt and glide away. 
Her spright suck'd back by all-devouring fote 
And spread abroad, those forms must needs decay 
That were therein imprinted. If they stay. 
Yet sith the soul from them is disunite. 
Into her knowledge they can never ray. 
So wants she objecu the mind to exdte : 
Wherefore asleep she lies wrapt in etemall Night 



»9 
To which I answer, though she corporate 
With no worid yet, by a just Nemesis 
Kq>t off from aU ; yet she thus separate 
KCay oft be struck with potent rayes transmisse 
Fkxnn divers worlds, that with such mockeries 
Kindling an hungry fire and eager wfll. 
They do the wretched soul but Tantalise, 
And with fierce choking flames and fury fill. 
So vext, that if she could, in rage herself she'd kill 

20 

If any doubt of this perplezitie. 
And think so subtil thing can suffer nought : 
What's gnawing consdence firom impietie 
By highest parts of humane soul ywrought? 
For so our very soul with pain is firaught. 
The body bdng in an easie plight. 
Through all the senses when you've pressly sought. 
In none of them jroull find this sting empight : 
So may we deem this dart the soul it sdf to hit 

21 

Again, when all the senses be ybound 
In sluggish sloth, the soul doth oft create 
So mighty pain, so crudly doth wound 
Herself with tearing tortures, as that state 
No man awake could ever tolerate. 
Which must be in herself : for once retum'd 
Unto her body new resusdtate 
From sleep, remembring well how erst she moum'd. 
Marvels how all so soon to peace and ease is tum'd. 

22 

Wherefore the soul itself recdveth pain 
From her own self, withouten sympathie 
With something else, whose misery must constrain 
To deep compassion. So if struck she be 
With secret ray, or some strong energie 
Of any world, or Lives that there remain. 
She's kept awake. Besides fecunditie 
Of her own nature surdy doth contain 
Innate Idees; This truth more fully I'll explain. 

Strong forward-bearing will or appetite, 
A never-wearied importunitie. 
Is the first life of this deep centrall spright : 
Thus thrusts she forth before her some Idu 
Whereby herself now actual! she doth see. 
Her mighty Fiat doth command each form 
T appear : As did that andent Majestic 
This world of old by his drad Word efform. 
And made the soul of man thus divine Deiform. 

24 

Thus in a manner th' humane soul creates 
The image of her will, when firom her centre 



no 
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Her pfcipmit nuiid she fiurij rifiliolo 
Df actnsn fdnas, and so doih aisdj 
To knowledge of her adt 
Flush light she teodeih forth, and live Idea: 
Those be the gtene vfaefebj the sool doth pafaft 
Sweet ccntTsIl love sends out sodi farms m 
Dot oentran hate or fenr fool dapes with evfl 



The 



as 

01 her fife oo caitfa BMQf 



For wiD, desire, or costome do ifispose 
The soul to sndi Bke figurati ons : 



aool he doih ovate. 



Unto their birth. And oft the aonl lets fie 
Sodi TineMpeded ciuttjuions, 
That slie her sdf cannot devben why, 
Unlesse slie do ascribe It to her pregnancy. 



It is an 

Which blaaen out, peiHianrr when none descry. 
This fight is lost, sense doth so radiate 
With MmrndoMi life, till tUs poor carcase die. 
As when a lamp, that men do dtlcn by. 
In some wide haD in a dear winter night. 
Being blown out or wasted utterly, 
Unwares they find a sly still sihcr fight ; 

The moon the wall or pavement with mild rmyeshath 
digfat. 

27 

^ So when the oyl of this low fife is qient. 
Which fike a burning lamp doth waste away ; 
Or if blown ont by fete more violent ; 
The soul may find an unexpected ray 
Of fight; not firom feO-feoed Cynthia, 
But her own ftilnesse and ciuick prcgnam^ i 
Uttthought of fife her Natore may display 
Unto her sdf ; not by fbrc'd industry. 

But naturally it sprouts from her feemiidity. 

Now sith adfCfdonis a property 
So deeply essentian to the ratloaall soul. 
This fight or life from her doth not so fly. 
But she goes with it as it out doth roQ. 
An spirits that aromd their raies extoU 
Possesse cadi point fA thdr drcomferenoe 
PresentiaUy. Wherefore the soul so fuU 
Of life, when it raies out, with presse presence 

; apprends It by advertence. 



29 
Thus plainly we p erc d ve th' activity 
Of the departed soul; if we could find 
Strong reason to confirm th' innate idt€, 
EssentiaU forms created with the mind. 
But things obscure no'te easly be defin'd. 
Yet some few reasons I wiU venture at. 



To 

As^whcaan 
To SB it wiA hid 
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Wdl SB^ the wise EiBpedodes of old. 
Thai esnh by eardi. and acia fay sea we 
And heaven fay heasoi, and fire flsare bright than gold 

By flamiogfire; ao^ende lowdeaGqr 
By kyvCi and hale fay hale. Andaiagrec 
That Boe is known by fike; Hen 
That some catcmaO ipecfes itilaei the ey<e 
Like to its object, in die 11 If ■■ I 
Bat my fint aiguuiut hence FObcigbi to 



find 
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If fike be known fay fike. then flHBK die Bhid 
Imatei^hMiiiitadfi 
To jodga the fonm dw doih 
Upon occaskma. If she doth not ken 
These shapes that iov froBs didant ofajiecti. then 
How can dw kninr tl 

(That Ught and varions fonm da |pd|y aiain) 
Set oot in open streets^ ahapea as they 
As weQ amy aaa ; LAiea i 
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Bat if she know those specfes oat 
Fhxn distam obfects ; tdlaae how dw knows 
These specks. By soose other? Yon 
To answer sou For stiafglht the Queithm goes 
Unto another, and stiD fervraid flows 
Even to mfinity. Doth th' ol|^ 
Its image to the mind far to diackiae? 
TUs answer hath as littfe sense or 
Now red you in a drda if yon wen 

33 

Wherefore no asdtitions form alone 
Can make ns see or bear ; but when this ipright 
That is one with theJAnHfea/j hit upon 
(Sith all forms In our aonl he connlte 
And «fli«rv/{r fie there) die doth be^et 
Like shapes in her own self; thatcMrgfe 
By her own centrafi sdf who fonh it let. 
Isview'd* JAet eminttt wmmi^iwwHify 
Thus easty keepet h off needlesBe i-^'^^iy 

34 

For the quidL soul by 't adf dodi afi thfa^s know. 
And sith withonten apt similitnde 
Nought's known, upon hv we most needs bestow 
EsM t m Haii cmiruIlfMms, thai this cndew'd 
With univcraall Hkenesse ever tmnaaiew'd 
Into a represniting energte 
Of this or that, die amy have eadi thta^ view'd 
By her own MwiirttZr Jcj^viteA^ 
Whkdi is her jfj^ownlMtf MMi0nw^. 
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If pbnian aoab in thdr own selves oontnin 
Thnt Titan fonnadre fbcondity, 
That they a tree with different ooloiir stain, 
And dims shapes, smoodmesse, asperity, 
Straigfatnesse, acntenesse, and rotundity, 
A golden ydlow, or a crimson red, 
A ▼aniisfa'd green with soch like gallantly ; 
Hoiw don then is the sensitive? how dead, 
It ibratt from its own oeu&ie it can never qxead? 

36 

Again, an Unifenall notion. 
What object ever did that form im pie ss e 
Upon the soul? What makes us venture on 
So fash a matter, ^ ere to confesse 
Ought genenUy true? wlien nevertlidesse 
We cannoi e're runne through all singulars. 
Wbefcfore in our own soub we do possesse 
Ftee farms and immaterial! characters. 
Henoe 'tis the soul so boklty generaU truth declares. 

37 
What man that is not dull or mad would doubt 
Whether that truth (far wUdi Pythagoras, 
When he by subtile study found it out. 
Unto the Muses for their helping grace 
An Hecatomb did sacrifice) may passe 
In aH such figures wh eresoever they be? 
Yet an Rectangle Triangles none has 
Viewed, as yet, none aU shaU ever see. 
M^berefoie this free assent is firom th' imnaU Idte. 

. 3& 
Adde unfo these inoorpoNity 
Appt<diended by the soul, when ssnse nere saw 
Oqght in cerpo i ean. Wherefare must she 
Rrom her own sdf such subtile AMr draw. 
Again, this truth moredeariy stiU to know. 
Let's torn again to our Ge o m e try. 
What body ever yet could flgUM shoi^ 
Perfectly perfect, as rotundity 
Exactfy round, or Mamririse angularity? 

39 
Yet doth the soul of such like fonu diaoourae. 
And finden fault at this deficiency. 
And rightly term this better and that worse ; 
Wherefore the measure is our own IdUt 
Which th' humane soul in her own self doth see. 
And sooth to sayen when ever she. doth strive 
To find pure truth, her own prqiaiidity 
She enters, in her sdf doth deeply dive ; 
Pkom thenoe attempts eadi essence rightly to descrive. 
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Last argument, which yet is not the least 
Wise Socrates dispute with Thesetete 
Coooeming learning fitly doth suggest 
A midwifes sonne ydeeped Phenarete, 
He calls himsdf : Then makes a quaint conceit, 
That he his mothers trade did eserdse. 
AU witlesse his own self yet weU did weet 
By his fit questions to make others wise ; 
A midwife that no'te bear, anothers birth unties. 
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Thus Jestingly he flung out what was true, 
That humane souls be swoln with pregnancy 
Of hidden knowledge ; if with usage due 
They were weU handled, they each verity 
Would bringen forth from their fecunditie ; 
Wise-fram^ questions would facilitate 
This precious birth, stirre up th' inward Afar, 
And make it streme with light firom farms innate. 
Thus may a skilfiiU man hid truth didtate. 

42 
What doth the teacher in his actfao 
But put slight hints into his sdiolars mind? 
Which breed a solemn contemplation 
Whether such things be so ; but he doth find 
The truth himself. But if truth be not sign'd 
In his own Soul before, and the right measure 
Of things propos'd, in vain the youth doth wind 
Into himself, and aU that anxious leasore 
In answering proves usdesse without that hid treasure. 

43 

Nor is his masters knoiriedge firom him flit 
Into his scholars head : for so his brain 
In time would be exhaust and void of wit, 
So would the sory man but little gain 
Though richly paid. Nor is't more safa to sain 
As fire breeds fire, art art doth generate. 
The soul with Corporeity 't would stain : 
Sudi qualities outwardly opemte. 
The soul within ; her acts there doady circulate. 

44 
Wherefore the soul it self by her Afar, 
Which is her self, doth every thing discover ; 
By her own CtntraU Omnijbrmity 
Brings forth in her own self when ought doth move 

her; 
Till mov'd a dark indiffierency doth hover. 
But fierce desire, and a strong piercing wiU 
Makes her those hidden characters uncover. 
Wherefore when death this lower life shall spill, 
Or fear or love the soul with actuaU forms shall fill. 



TTie Argufnent of 

ANTIPSYCHOPANNYCHIA 

Or, 

The Confutation of the Sleep of the Soul. 




Cant. III. 

Dtparttd t^mh ky iivimg Nigki 
Smki i'm, /or ^mchimg wo 

So'U sUtp : or t/wiik God mmiU, 
Forjoya with wkUk ikoyJ§tw, 



hftrdest task b ffOM. which w«s to piofe 
Thai when the aoul hf ctoath's cat off from 

an. 

Y«( tht withte hw f»ir »%ht INe iMd 
lli» hw own «>Mrhi b)r hC» MM|pHM<l 
1^ wi«(h t^ Mtt^ "^ w ti fci »iM 10 MtmM. 
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1 '^*i*^ ^^^*^T^ W^ i^iM w^ 'iwftWf* ^^R^ ^n|^VW V^^ 
**^y*" T t'^' V'rt 'rViIpr H^*^ Vv^w wW^ ^■ww^ 



M\M'K m\t»* l^x^m M\viv« Hixv %IKl ww* <> >tf d 

\ Hi^tr Vi\\\4 lUuu \h«tU \«>K H iM\m(h« iwum life to HMnd ; 
\\\\\ ^\\\\\ SW%%\^% iM\ im»uni ItariHi m( 
Uui* %\msm Wikuiy ihoiiv lu hU diwftplw tight. 



Als Socnues, when (his laiye ImiOloct 
Befaig fill'd vith strauniog light from God 
To that &ir sight his soul did dose ooDeci, 
That inward lustre through the hodj drove 
Bright beams of beauty. These **«"*rH 
That our low being the great Deity 
luTades, and powerfuUjr doth change and 
Which if you grsnt, the soub dirini^ 
More fitly doth reoeite so high a Mi^es^. 



And that God doth {Dnminate the mfaid. 
Is veU-approv'd by all antiquity ; 
^^Ith them Philosophers and Prietti we find 
AD one : or ebe at least Philosophy 
Uak'd with Gods worship and pore piety : 
\^*ttMsse I^pthagocas, Aglaophenms, 
Xoroaster, thrke-mighty Mercury, 
Wtoe Socrates, nothing injurious, 
Rdfgtens PktOk and Yioo^aoBing Orpheus. 



AD these, addkied to rdigion, 
Ackn o wkd g 'd God the fount of reiity, 
F^om whence flows out illumination 
Upon puiig'd souls. But now, O misery t 
To seek to God is hdd a phantasie, 
But men hug dose thefr lovM lust and rioe^ 
And deem that thraldome a sweet liberty ; 
Wherefore repcodi and shame they do derise 
Against the brairer souls that better things enqxiae. 



But k) I a proof more strong and manifest : 
Few men but will confesse that prophesie 
Proceeds from God, when as our soul's potmt 
By his All-seeing spright ; als ecstasie 
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Wbcfdii the tool match'd bj the Deity. 
And for a time into h%h hesvoi heal 
Doth contfmphrte that blest Divinity 
So FlMil and John that hito Patmoe went, 
Hewd and law things inestimably esodlent. 

8 

Sndi tiui^ as these, men joyntly do cooftsse 
To spring from Gods own spirit immediately : 
Bat if that God ought on the soul fanpcesse 
Before it be at perfect liberty, 
Qnite rent from this base body ; wlien that she 
Is utterly ideast, sheH be more fit 
To be inform'd tyy that divine idm 
Higfat LogM, that doth etery man enBgfat 
Tliat enters into life, as speaks the saered Writ 



Behold a fit letemblanoe of this tmth. 
The Son t)q;etteth both eoloors and sight. 
Each liidflc thhig with life his heat faidew'th. 
He Idndles faito act each plasticfc sprigfat : 
Thos he the world with various forms doth diglit 
And when his vSgonr hath fiam'd oat an e3Pe 
In any ttvfa^ wfgfat. he fiOs with light 
Thai Organ, whicfa can plainly then desoy 
Tlie forms that nnder Us fer«hiniqg beams do ly. 

lO 

Even so it is with th' inidkeimatt maeDtt, 
Fdtmtahi of Hfe, and aO-disoovering li|^, 
He frunes oar sonb by Us creation, 
Ala he faidews them with intemall sight. 
Then sMnes into them by \iA hidd sprigfat. 
Bm oorporsn life doth so obonbikte 
Oar inward eyes that they be nothing bright ; 
IVhfle in this muddy worid inc ar cerate 
Xhey lia, and with bBnd penJotts be intoiicate. 

II 

Fear, anger, hope, fierce vengeance, and swob bate, 
TYmmltooas Joy, envie and discontent, 
Self-love, vain-^ory, strife and Idl d^ate, 
Unsatiate oovetise^ desire impotent. 
Low-sinking griefe, pleesare, lost violent. 
Fond emnlition, all these dim the mind 
That with fool filth the inward eye yUent, 
That light that is so near it cannot find. 
^ shines the Some onseen on a trees nigged rind. 

12 

Bnt the desa soul by virtne purifi'd 
Collecting her own sdf firom the fool steem 
Of earthly life, is often dignifi'd 
With that pme pleasure that from God doth 
Often's enljgfatn'd by that radiant beam. 
That issues ferlh finom Us divinity. 
Then feelingly immortall she doth deem 
Her sdf, eonjoynd by so near unity 
With God, and nothing doubts of her etemitle. 

19 



13 

Nor death, nor sleep nor any dismall shade 
Of low contracting life she then doth fear. 
No troubled thoughts her settled mind invade, 
Th' imm ort a ll root of life she seeth dear, 
Wisheth she were for ever grafted here : 
No doud, no darimesse, no defi ciency 
In this high heavenly life doih ere appear ; 
Redundant ftilnesae, and fi«e liberty, 
Easie4lowing knowledge, never weary energy, 

14 
Broad open ngfat, etemaU wakefiilnesse, 
Withouten labour or consuming pain : 
The soul an these in God must needs possesse 
When there deep^ooted life she doth obtain. 
As I in a few woixls shall maken plain. 
This bodies life by powerful! sjrnqnthy 
The soul to sleep and labour doth constrain. 
To grief, to wearinesse and anxiety. 
In fine, to hideous sense of dread mortality. 

But sith no sudi things in the Ddty 
Are to be found; Shee once incorporate 
With that quick essence, she is setten fnt 
Fkxmi ought that may her life obnubilate. 
What then can her contract or maken strah ? 
For ever mov'd by livdy sympathy 
With Gods own sprigfat, an ever-waking state 
She doth obtain. Doth heavens bright Uaring eye 
Ever dose, ywrapt in sleep and dead obscurity? 

i6 

But now how full and strong a sympathy 
Is causM by the souls conjunction 
With the high God, I'll to you thus descry. 
All men will gram that spread dispersion 
Must be some fainderance to close union : 
Als must oonfesse that closer unity 
More certainly doth breed compassion ; 
Not that there's passion in tfae Ddty, 
But something like to what all men caU Sympathy. 

17 

Now sitfa the soul is of such subtlety, 
And dose oollectednesse, indispersion. 
Full by her ctmtrnU omMi/brwuiy, 
Pregnant and big without distension ; 
She once drawn in by strong attraction, 
Should be more perfectly there counite 
In this her high and holy union 
Then with the body, where dispersion's pight : 
(But such hard things I leave to some more learnM 
wight) 

i8 

The first pure BHn^s perfect Unity, 
And therefore must all things more strongly bind 
Then Lives corporeaU, whicfa dispersed be. 
He also tfae first GoodmsH is defin'd 
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Wherefore the soul most powerfully's incUn'd 
And strongly drawn to God. Bat life that's bert> 
When into it the soul doth doidy wind. 
Is often sneep'd by angnish and by fear. 
With vexing pain and rage that she no'tc casly bear. 

Farre otherwise it fares in that pore life 
That doth result in the souls Unity 
With God : For there the faster she doth strive 
To tie her sdfe, the greater liberty 
And fineer welcome, brighter purity 
She finds, and more enlargement, joy and pleasure 
O'reflowing, yet without satietie. 
Sight without end, and love witbonten measure : 
This needs must dose unite the heart to that bid 
treasure. 

20 

This plainly's seen in that mysterious Cose 
Whidi I above did fairly well descrive : 
Their freenesse and incarceratioa 
Were plainly setten forth. What down doth dive 
Into the straitnid Cuspis needs must strive 
With stringent bittemesse, veaoition. 
Anxious unrest ; in this ill plight they live : 
But they that do ascend to th' top jrflown 
Be free, yet fisst unite to that &ir vision. 

21 

Thus purgid souls be dose oonjoyn'd to God, 
And closer union surer sjrmpathy ; 
Wherefore so long as they make their abode 
In Him, incorp'rate by due Unitie 
They liven in etemall energie. 
For Israels God nor slumbers, nor doth sleep ; 
Nor Israd lost in dull lethargic 
Must listlesse ly, while numbing streams do steep. 
His heavy head, overwhelmM in oblivion deep. 

22 

But here more curious men will straight enquire. 
Whither after death the wicked soul doth go, 
That long hath wallowed in the sinfull mire. 
Before this question I shall answer to. 
Again the nature of the soul 111 show. 
She all things in her self doth centrally 
Contain ; whatever she doth fed or know, 
She feels or knows it by th' innate Ida : 
She's all proportion'd by her ^mmi/brmiiy. 

God, heaven, this middle world, deep glimmering hdl 
With all the lives and shapes that there remain, 
The forms of all in humane souls do dwell : 
She likewise all i»oportions doth contain 
That fiu her for all sprights. So they constrain 
By a strong-pulling sympathy to come. 
And straight possesse tlutt fitting vitall vein 
That 'longs unto her, so her proper room 
She takes as mighty Nemesis doth gire the doom. 



Now (whidi I wotdd foa prasly should obsene) 
Though oft I have vhh toogne balbaiieBt 
Prattled to th' weaker ear (leit I should stove 
My stile with too mndi sdbtOty) I nere ment 
To grant that there's any sadi thing ezistent 
As a mere body : For all's life, all spright, 
Though fives and spilglits be very dUfensC. 
Three genendl spriglits there be, RUrmdUU^ 
Is one, the next ««r ITartf. the last /i;/&fiMi7Ai(r*/- 

This last lies next nolo old NUkimgmeMm 
Hight/O'Zr. whoa I tcnn'd point of the Cone: \^ 
Her daughter Ni^ is fiill of bittenwsM, 
And stiait ooBsmint, and pent privatioB : 
Her sturdy ray's acaroe eooquer^d by the moon. 
The earths great shade breaks out from this hi 

spright. 
And active is ; w aooB the Sun b gooe. 
Doth repoisaisc the aire siiotteB forth right 
Fkom its hid oeutnU life^ ydeep'd InfermmU S^U. 

26 

In this drsd worid is soordiipg PkUgithem / 
Hot without flame, burning the vexU sense ; 
There hatefull Styx and sad CovyAu nm. 
And silent Achenm, All drink from hence, 
Fkom this damn'd spright reodven inflnenoe^ 
That in our worid or poyum do o mspu a^ 
Or have an ogly shape and fioule preasntt : 
That deadly poison and that direfiiU hue 
From this A^Aclknsa/fqicight these iviy acatoies drew 

This is the seat of Oods etemafl ire. 
When nmnixt v r»ge a nce he doth fidly powre 
Upon fool souls, it fcr '^tW H inin g fire : 
Fierce storms and tf.wp<Hs stimgly doth be sImmrc 
Upon their beads : His rsge doth still devoure 
The never-dying souL Here Saiamms 
Hath his full swing to torture every houre 
The grisly ghosts of men ; wtien they have passe 
From this mid world to that most direfuU dismaU plaec 

28 



Did Nature but ooopile oue ailglitj 
Of this dark S^fgum sprfght, and 
Its scatter'd being, tliat it ■jght appear 
Aloft in the wide lieavcB, it wunid prajeot 
Daric powerfuU beams, that solar life ychedct 
With these dull choUng rayes, all thills wouki die. 
InfernaU poyson the csfth would fnfeoi* 
Incessant showrs of piidde shafts let fUe 
Against the Sun with dnrirnff would invohe the sUe. 

29 

Nor is my Muse woai nad. thai thus gives life 
To Night or Darkaesn. silh an tUngs do live. 
But Night b Dothiug (stmight IH eud that strife) 
Doth no impressfeos to the senae dsrive? 
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If wftboat prcjttdioe yoaH ddfM to difti 
falB tiM tnatttr, as much realty 
9i dtfkiieiw as to ookhicsse yoa will ghre. 
both night and ooldnesse actiTc be, 
abfke the aenae, they both have reall entity. 

30 
AflidB. 'tis plahi that that nootvBBUaprifht 

fofth black eben-beama and miifcioBM rayei* 
her daikneiie as tho Snnne his light 
Bfofe deaily doth reflect on solid place. 
As when a waD, a shade empighten has 
UpoB it, sore that shade fiure darker is 
TbSB is the aire that lies in the mid spacCi 
What is the reason? but that rayes emisse 
€minU Ni^ the walls reflexion multiplies. 

The Hglit's more tight that strikes upon the wall. 
And nncfa more strongly there afiects the eye, 
TbcB what's qvead hi the space aereall : 
80 'tis with shadows that amid do lie 
Ib the sQgfat air ; there scarce we them descrie, 
Bat when they fiill upon the wall or ground, 
Thsgr gain * perfect sensibOitie. 

ought in outgone light is to be found 
tfato NoctnraaU ray's with like indowments crown'd. 

Bat why doth my half-wearied mind pursue 
Dim T«*"tM"f daiknesse, a fleet nimble shade? 
If Ifdaes and wise Sokxnon speak true. 
What we assert may safely well be said. 
Did not a passable thick Night faivade 
The Land of ESgypt, such as men might fed 
And handle with theh hands? That darknesse my'd 
nom nether Hiil, and silently did steal 
Ob Ih' enemies of God, as Scripture doth reveal 

33 
The womb of ^i[fil/ then ftilly flowrM out : 
For that all'Cwmyfaig endlesse Majestie 
Which penetrateth those wkle worlds tfaroughout, 
TUB tidn spread dailmesse that dispers'd doth lie 
Siifnittop'd by his drad voice, and stroi^f decree. 
Much therefore of that spirit dose unite 
Into one plaoe did strike the troubled eye 
With horrid bkfikwfsse, and the band did smite 
With a dam pitdiie ray shot from that dmirall Nigki, 

34 
This CVm^ins// A^i^ or Univemn spright 
Of wo, of want, of balduU bittemesse, 
Of hatted, envy, wiath, and fell despight. 
Of lust, of care, wasting disquietneise, 
Of wane, oontentioii, and blond-thirsd n ess e. 
Of seal, of vengeanoe^ of suspicion 
Of hovering horroor, and sad pensivcnesse ; 
This Stygiam stream through all the world doth run, 
And many wicked soulamrto it self hath woone. 



35 
Lo I here's the portion of the Hypocrite, 
That serveth God but in an outward show. 
But his drad doom must passe upon his sprite, 
Where it propends there surdy must he go. 
Due vengeance ndtber sleepeth nor is slow. 
Hill will suck in by a strong sympathie 
What's like unto it self : So down they flow. 
Devouring anguish and anzietie 
Do vex their souls, in piteous pains, alas ! they lie. 

36 

Thus with live HtU be they conoorporate. 
United dose with that sdf-gnawing sprite : 
And this I wot will breed no sleeping state. 
Who here descends finds one long restlesse Night 
hCay this the dreaming PsyckopannychiU 
Awake, and make him seriously prepare 
And purge bis heart, lest this infemall might 
Suck in his soul 'fore he be well aware. 
Kill but the seeds of sinne then are you past this fear. 

37 

Thus have I prov'd by the souls union 
With heaven and hell, that she will be awake 
When she from this mid Nature is ygone. 
But still more curious task to undertake ; 
And spenden time to speak of Lethe lake. 
And whether at least some souls fall not asleep. 
(Which if they do of Hell they do partake) 
Whether who liv'd like plant or graxing sheep. 
Who of nought dse but sloth and growth doth taken 
keep; 

38 
Whose drooping pbansie never flowred out. 
Who reUsh'd nought but this grosse bodies food. 
Who never entertaind an actire thought. 
But like down-looking beasts was onely moVd 
To feed themselves, whither this drousie mood 
So drench the lowring soul and inly steep 
That she lies sensdesse drownd in Lethe floud ; 
Who will let dive into this mysterie deep : 
Into such narrow subtilties I list not creep. 

39 
But wdl I wote that wicked crudtie. 
Hate, envie, malice, and ambition, 
Bloud-sucking seal, and lawlesse tyrannic, 
In that NoctumaU sprite shall have their wonne, 
Which like this world admits distinction. 
But like will like unto it strongly draw : 
So every soul shall have a righteous doom. 
According to our deeds God will bestow 
Rewards : Unto the cruell he'll no mercy show. 

40 

Where's Nimrod now, and dreadfull Hannibal ? 
Where's that ambitknis pert Pdlean lad. 
Whose pride swekl bigger then this earthly ball ? 
Where's cruell Nero, with the rest that had 
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Command, and vex'd the world with usage bad? 
They're all sunk down into this nether hell ; 
Who erst upon the Nations stoutly strad 
Are now the Devils footstooL His drad speD 
Those vassab doth command, though they with fiiry 
swelL 

41 

Consuming anguish, styptiGk bittemesse. 
Doth now so strangle their imperious will. 
That in perpetuall disquietnesse 
They roll and rave, and roar and rage their fill. 
Like a mad bull that the slie hunters skill 
Hath caught in a strong net But more they strive 
The more they kindle that tormenting ilL 
Wo'smel in what great miserie they live 1 
Yet wote I not what may these wretched thralls relieve. 

42 
The safest way for us that still survive 
Is this, even our own lust to mortifie ; 
So Gods own Will will certainly revive. 
Thus shall we gain a perfect libertie, 
And everlasting life. But if so be 
We seek our selves with ardent hot desire. 
From that Inf email Night we are not free ; 
But living HtU will kindle a fierce fire. 
And with uncessant pains our vezid soul will tire. 

43 

Then the wild phansie firom her horrid wombe 
Will senden forth foul shapes. O dreadfiill sight ! 
O v ergro w n toads fierce serpents thence vnll come, 
Red-scalM Dragons with deep burning light 
In their hollow eye-pits : With these she must fight ; 
Then thinks her self ill-wounded, sorely stung. 
Old fulsome Hags with scabs and skurf bedight. 
Foul tarry spittle tumbling with their tongue 
On their raw lether lips, these near will to her chmg, 

44 
And lovingly salute against her will, 
Qosely embrace, and make her mad with wo : 
She'd lever thousand times they did her kill, 
Then force her such vile basenesse undergo. 
Anon some Giant his huge self will show. 
Gaping with mouth as vast as any Cave, 
With stony staring eyes, and footing slow : 
She surely deems him her live-walking grave, 
From that dem hollow pit knows not her self to save. 

4S 
After a while, tost on the Ocean main 
A boundlesse sea she finds of misery; 
The fiery snorts of the Leviathan 
(That makes the boyUng waves before him flie) 
She hears, she sees his blaring mom^vight eye : 
If here she sci^w, deep gulfs and threatning rocks 



Her frighted sdf do straightway terrific ; 
Steel-coloured clouds with rattling thunder knocks. 
With these she is amai'd, and thousand such like mocks. 

46 

All which afflict her even like perfect sense : 
For waxen mad with her sore searching pain 
She cannot easly find the difference. 
But toils and tears and tugs, but all in vain ; 
Her self from her own self die cannot strain. 
Nociumall Ufk hath now let ope th* Idu 
Oi innate darknesse, from this fulsome vein 
The soul is fill'd with all defionnity. 
But Ni^ doth stine her up to this dread eneigie. 

47 

But here some man more curious then wise 
Perhaps vrill aske, where Ni^ or HM may be : 
For he by his own self cannot devise, 
Sith diearfuU light doth fill the open sky. 
And what's the earth to the souls subtilty ? 
Such men I'd carry to some standiAg pool, 
Down to the water bid them bend their eye^ 
They then shall see the earth possest and full 
Of heaven, dight with the sunne or stain that there do 
roll 

43 
Or to an hill where*s some deq;> hollow Cave 
DreadfuU for darimesse ; let them take a glasse. 
When to the pitchy hole they tnmed have 
Their instrument, that darimesse will find place 
Even in the open sttnne4>eams, at a space 
Which measures twice the glasses distancy 
FVom the Caves mouth. This veQdisooverM has 
How HtU and Htavm maj both together lie, 
Sith darknesse safely rales even in the sonny skie. 

49 
But further yet the mind to latisfie 
That various appreheniiont bearen down. 
And to hoki up with Uke variety 
Of wdl-finam'd phantasms* lest she sink and drofwn 
Laden with beavie thoughts sprang finom the ground, 
And miry ckxls of this accursed earth ; 
Whose dun suffusions make bv often aown, 
Oreoome with cokl, till nimble Reason bear'th 
Unto her timdy aki and on her feet her lear'th : 

50 

I will adjoyn to those three fbnner wayet 
To weet, of the Souls sdf-activity 
Of Union with HeU, and Gods Ugh rayes 
A fourth oontrivement, wUdi all soub doth ty 
To their wing'd Chariots, wherein swift they fly. 
The fiery and airy Vehicles they Ugbt 
In Plato's school known universally. 
But so large matter can not weQ be writ 
In a fiew lines lor a fkesh CantlGle more fit 
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The Preface to the Reader. 

lUhough the opinion of the Pneezistenqr of the Soid be made so probable and passable in 
the Canto itself, that none can sleight and contemn it, that do not oidinarily approve 
themselves men by Derision more then by Reason ; yet so heavie prejudice lying upon 
us both from Naturall diffidence in so high Points, and from our common Education, I thou^t it 
fit, for securing my self^ from susfncion of overmuch lightnesses to premize thus much : That that 
which I have taken the pains and boldnesse to present to the free judgement of others, hath been 
already judged of old, very sound and orthodox, by the wisest and most learned of preceding ages. 

Which R. Minassth Ben-Jtrtui^ doth abundantly attest hi his 15. ProbUm. Dt Creatiane; 
avouching that it is the common Opinion of all the Hebrews, and that it was never called into con- 
troversie, but approved of, by the common consent and suffrage of all wise men. 

And himself doth by severall places out of the Old Testament (as' pat for his purpose, I think, 
as any can be brought against it) endeavour to make it good ; but might I confesse, have been more 
fitly furnished, could his Religion have reached into the New. For Pkilip. 2. tr. 6, 7, 8. yokm % 
V. I, 3, 3. John 17. V. 4, 5. Mark S. v. 27, 28. all those places do seem so naturally to frvour this 
Probability, that if it had pleas'd the Church to have concluded it for a standii^ Truth ; He that 
would not have been fully convinced upon the evidence of these passages of Scripture^ would 
undoubtedly, have been held a man of a very tlmoroni ft ScepticaU constitution, if not something 
worse. 

Nor is the feeblenesse and miserable ineptnesse of Infancy any greater damp to the bdief of 
this Preexistency then the dotage and debility of old Age, to the hope of the Souls future subsist- 
ency after death. 

Nor, if we would fetch an argument from Theologie, is Gods Justice, and the divine Nemesis 
lesse set out, by supposing that the Souls of men, thorou^^ their own revolting from God before they 
came into the body, have thus in severall measures engaged themselves in the sad, dangerous, and 
almost fatall entanglements of this CorporeaU World ; then it is, by conceiving that they must 
needs survive the Body, that the judgement of the Almighty may passe upon them, for what they 
have committed in the flesh. 

Nor lastly, is it harder to phansie, how these PrsBexistent Souls insinuate into seed. Embryos, 
or Infants, then how Created ones are insinuated ; nor yet so hard, to determine of their condition 
if they depart in In£emcy, as of the condition of these. 

But mistake me not. Reader ; I do not contend (in thus arguing) that this opinion of the Prse- 
existency of the Soul, is true, but that it is not such a sdf-condemned Falsity, but that I might with- 
out justly incturring the censure of any Vainnesse or Levity, deem it worthy the canvase and 
discussion of sober and considerate men. 

Yours If. M. 
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The Praexiftency of the 

SOUL. 



ne Argument: 

Cf&taOs, i^GtkUmt, ^Scnay, 
This GuU0 dM diUtrw, 



Wmmm v 



thca AfUt^i too I assist my Muse 
Let that Ue sprtght which did inrich thy 

fandas 
IXWi choice conceit^ some worthy thoughts 
infbse 
Worthy thy title and the Readers pafais. 
And thou, O Lsfckm Sage I whose pen contains 
TVeasnxes of heavenly Ugfat with gentle fire, 
Give leave a wiiile to warm me at thy flames 
That I may also Undle sweet desire 
In holy minds thai mito highest things aspire. 



Por I woidd sing tfie Pmsedstency 
Of hnmane soiils» and live once ore again 
By recoOectloo sjid qaldt memory 
AD what is past siQce tot we all began. 
Bot aU too diallow be my wiu to scan 
So deep a poim and mind too doD to dear 
So dark a matter ; but Thou, O more then man I 
Aiead thoo sacred Soul of PiSff/lM deare 
Tan what wc mortaUs are, teQ what of old we were. 



A spark or ray of the Divinity 
Qoaded in earthy fogs, ydad in cby, 
A precious drop sank from ^£temitie, 
Spik OB the gronnd. or rather slunk away. 
For then we feu when we gan first t' assay 
By stealth, of our own seNes something to been, 
Unce n trii y our selves firom our great suy. 
Which fondly we new liberty dki vreen 
And from thai prank right joUy wightt our sdves did 



For then forthwith some thing beside our God 
We did conceive our parted selves to be, 
And loosenM, first from that simple Good, 
Then from great Mon, then from Psyche fi^e, 
We after fell into low phantasie, 
And after that into corporeall sense. 
And after sense embarkd as in a tree, 
(First sown in earthly slime, then sprung firom thence) 
A fiuling life we lead in deadly influence. 

5 

Thus groping after our own Centres near 
And proper substance, vre grew dark, contract, 
Swallow'd up of earthly lifie, ne what we were 
Of old, through ignorance can we detect 
like noble babe by fate or friends neglect 
Left to the care of sony salvage wight. 
Grown up to manly yean cannot conject 
His own true parentage, nor read aright 
What Father him begot, what womb him brought to 
light: 

6 

So we as stranger In£uits dsewhere bom 
Can not divine from what spring we did flow 
Ne dare these base alliances to scorn. 
Nor lift our selves a whit from hence below, 
Ne strive our Parentage again to know ; 
Ne dream we once of any other stock. 
Since foster'd upon Rkios knees we grow. 
In Satyres arms with many a mow and mock 
Oft danc'd, and hairy Ptm. our cradle oft hath rock'd. 

7 
But Pan nor Rhea be our Farentage 
We been the Of-spring of all-seeing Juvt 
Though now, whether through our o¥m miscariage 
Or secret force of fate, that all doth move 
We be cast low ; for why ? the sportfiill love 
Of our great Maker (like as mothers dear 
In pleasance firom them do their children shove 
That back again they may recoyl more near) 
Shoves of our souls a while, the more them to endear. 
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12 

But infinite Mjmds undipt as yet 
Did still attend each vitall moveing sphear. 
And H-ait their turnes for generation fit 
In afay bodies wafted here and there, 
As s^ht and sympathj away did bear. 
These corporate with bloud, but the first flight 
Of fidlen souls, jrmeint with slimy gear 
Rose from their earth, breaking their fihnes slight : 
As Stoiyes saj, AY/r li\ing shapes sends forth to sight 

13 
Here their third chariot cleep'd terrestiall 
Great PsycJUs brood did enter ; for before 
lode more light ; first in coelestiall 
hariots, wherein with Uramon 



16 

These last be but the Mob live 
^Imr least of an she acts; bat afteravd 
Rose from this tombb die «k«e nd IMf fira 
And upward goes if she be aol flefaa'd 
By Adrasiiai fanr nor Are^tfa aopu'd 

By t oo hmg bondage, m thb Cate beiwr. 
The purgU sools aaoeat aoqgiit nay idaid ; 
Bat eartUy-mindedneae maycath locilov 
Their fl^t. then near the gramd i& aiiy weds tbey |0' 

Awak'd to life more ample then befoR; 
If they their fortune good ooold then punoe. 
But sith unwillh^ they were ytore 
From their dear carkaaes their fiue they rae. 
And terrene thoqghts their troobied mfn^ t cmbne : 
So that in famguishment they Uqger near 
Their wonted homes and oft theauehci they dwv; 
Sometimes on purpose, sometimei mawaie 
That wak'd by hasty call they straightway disappear. 

18 
For men that wont to wander in thek sleep 
By the fist light of inward 1*^^*^^ 
Though a short fit of death last boonden keep 
Their outward sense and aU their Oiganes tye; 
Yet forth they fare steaiM i^t steddily 
By that intemall guide : even to the ghosts 
Of men deceas'd bedewed with the iky 
And nights cold influence, in sleep ychw'd 
Awake within, and walk in their forewonted coast 
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la shape tbey walk much like to what they bote 
Upon the earth : For that Ught Orfo of air 
Whkfa thejr iaact ntiut jriefalen evennore 
To phanriffi bedc so when the souls appear 
To their own sdves aUve as once they were, 
80 doath'd and co nve r sa nt in. sodi a plaoe, 
Tha Inward ejes of phansie thither stear 
TiMfr SUdiiv vehicle, that bears the free 
Of him that Bv'd, that men nay leade what wight it was. 

20 

And cAm aik'd what wtmkl they, they descry 
ScMBO secnt wealth, or hi dden injury. 
That fini they broach that over oft doth ly 
Whhfai their niads : but vanish suddenly 
PJMuib'd by bold mans Jmpoi'tunity. 
Bit thoee that on set purpose do appear 
To taoldsn talk with frafl mortality 
Mhe laofpa tUBj. So that there is no fear 
ntt when wa leave this earthly husk we perish clear. 

21 

Or what is like to perfect perisUng, 
That faiert deadHnwae our souls shall seise. 
That neither sense nor phansiffi fountains spring, 
Bit ever dose in dun unacthre ease. 
Vorthomli tliat Death our spiritt doth release 
WHmk this distiaguish'd organisate sense. 
Yet we nay hear and see, wliat, where we please. 
And waBi at kuge when we are gone from hence 
Aad with both men and ghosu hokl friendly conference ; 

23 

And an fai vhtoe of that aiiy Waine 
lo wlddi we ride when that of earth is gone, 
Unlene no ten«ne tinctures do us stein, 
For then forthwith to heaven we be yflone, 
In our swift fisry chariot tldther drawn. 
Bit least men deem me airy nodons felgne : 
All Moiies this sure tntth do seem to own. 
WhereiDia niy Muse I some few do not disdain. 
Of flHUiy, to rdate^ more firm aMent to gain. 

Bat fint l^r out the treasures of the Air 
That immense womb from wlienoe all bodies spring : 
And then die fcree of Fhantasie declare. 
Of Wildiee wonnes a wUIe then maist thou sing, 
Their Stygtan rites, and nightly revelling. 
Ttei to the wUbibd port to draw more near 
Ala ten of tlie tmtimdy wandering 
Of tlie aad ^losts of men that oft appear, 
AH wfaidi to the liard seardi of truth, joynt light do bear ; 



Shew fitly how the pnwnristent soul 
Inacts and enters bodies here below. 
And then entire, unhurt, can leave this moul 
And theooe her airy Vddde can draw, 

19 



In which by sense and modon they may know 
Better then we what things transacted be 
Upon the Earth ; and when they list, may show 
Themselves to friend or foe, their phantaiie 
Moulding their airy Ort> to grosse consistency. 

For sooth to sayn, all things of Air consist 
And easly back again return to air. 
Witnesse the carlcases of man and beast 
Which wast though teeth of Wolves them never tear. 
Nor Crow nor Vulture do their flesh empare, 
Yet all is wast and gone, no reliques seen 
Of fonner shape, saving the bones bare, 
And the bare bones by Time and Art, I ween, 
First into Uquour melt to air ychangM been. 

26 
Besides experience doth maken plain 
How clouds be but the cnidling of the air. 
Take a round glasse let 't nought but air contain. 
Close it with Hermes seal, then cover it over 
With cinders warm, onely the top discover. 
The gentle fire hard at the bottome pigfat 
Thins the low air, wfaidi got above doth hover 
Like a white fume embodying in the higfat 
With cooler parts, then turns to drops all crystall bright. 

27 
Not much unlike to the experiment 
That leamM Leech pr o fe ss es to have seen 
Amongst the AJj^, where the wind violent 
Hammered out clouds with his strong bhistring, keen 
'Qainst a steep rock, which streight themselves did teem 
Upon the Earth and wet the verdant Plain, 
DisBohrM by the sight of Phoebus sheen. 
But sometimes ctouds afford, not onely ram 
But blood, stones, milk, com, frogs, fire, earth and all 
contain. 

28 

Wherefore all bodies be of air oompos'd 
Great Natures allFOompljring Mercury, 
Unto ten thousand shi4>es and forms dispos'd : 
Like nimble quick-sflver that doth agree 
With gold with brasse or with what ere it be 
Amalgamate, but brought unto the fire 
Into an airy fume it all doth flie. 
Though you before might turn to earth and mirr 
What into ancient air so quickly doth retire. 

29 

Wherefore the soul possest of matter meet 
If she hath power to operate thereon 
Can eath transform this Vehicle to sight, 
Dight with due colour, figuration ; 
Can speak, can walk, and then dispear anon 
Spreading her self in the 6ispentd air ; 
Tlien if she please recall again what's gone. 
Those th' uncouth mysteries of phansie are 
Then thunder fezre more strong, more quick then light- 
ning fer. 
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heavingi toward tfns itniife acdrity 
We may ofacerre even in this mortal! ttate. 
Here health and rickneme of the phantaiir 
Often proceed, whkh workmf minds create. 
And poi and pe»tilenoe do maUeate, 
Thefar thonghu stiU beatiof on those ofaiectt ill. 
Which doth the mastered blood oootaminate. 
And with fool poysonons impressions fill 
And last, the predons life with deadly dolour kilL 

And ift be true that leamM Clerks do sayen 
His phantasie whom a mad dof hath bit 
With shapes of dogs doth all his Urine stain. 
Women with child, if fai their kmging fit 
They be differ'd, their eager appetite 
So sharply edges the quick phantasiff 
That it the Signature doth canreand write 
Of what she loag'd for, on the Infiuts body, 
Imprinting it so plain that aU the world may see. 

Those streakM rods plac'd by that Syriam swain 
Before the sheep when they reodT'd the ramme, 
(Whence the best part of Labamt flock became 
AH spotted or'e, wlierdiy his shepheard wan 
The greater wages,) show what pbansie can. 
And boyes ore night wtaea they went to their rest 
By dreams grown up to th' stature of a man ; 
And bony shapes in mens sad hearts exprest 
Dear image of their love, and wrought by loves unrest : 

33 
Things farre more wonderfuU then Cippm horn 
Who in the field with so much eamestnesse 
Viewing the fight of bulls rose in the Mom 
With forfcid front : for though the fight did cease 
Amongst th' enragM heaxds, jret ne're the lesse 
His working phansie did the war revive. 
Which on the bloud did make so strong impRSse 
In dewy sleep, that humours did arrive 
His knobby head and a fair pair of horns contrive : 

34 
AH these dedare the force of phantasie 
Though working here upon this stubborn day. 
But th' airy Vehida yields more easily, 
Unto her beck more nimbly doth obey. 
Which truth the joynt confessions bewray 
Of damn6d Hags and Masters of bold skill. 
Whose hellish mysteries folly to display 
With pitchy darknesse wouki the Heavens fill, 
The earth would grone, trees sigh, and horrour all ore 
spill. 

35 
But he that out of daritnesse giveth light 
He guide my steps in this so uncouth way. 
And ill done deeds by children of the Night 
Convert to good, while I shall thence assay 



ope to 1^. 
And show her caspyic OB her syiy 
By what of spr^jbls «Bd spei 
For qvigfats and apectiea that \tf 
Be or all ooe with ffailt or of « 






Up then 

That twice ten yean Alst in Ae 
Cuuvci s'dst with 8|K|gBls n uy Ud 
Since thou of mortah dUtt tfie 
WeO seen in these bad aits that ha»e 
B4any a boU wit : UpJtevw/ldi 
That story of thy Tkna^ who haa thee 
To Christian fisith. the guise and hanfi 
Of all air-cnunpliBC ffhaNS thai in die worid 

n 

There be sfaE sorts of si»%|hia. tMmrmm 
Is the firtt kmd, the next are nam'd from Air ; 
The first afoft. yet forre beneath the MooB, 
The other in this lower regioo fore. 
The third Tenestriall, the fourth Watery are. 
The fift be Snbiemnean, the last 
And worst, Ijglit-hating giiosts more crad font 
Then Bear or Wolf with hunger hard opprest. 
But doltish yet and dull like an unwcOdy 



3B 
If this sort QBoe posMsse'tbe aittite ' ' 
Of forlorn man : Msilhissii and Itapor 
His sahrag'd heart, and deadi dwds in his eyes. 
Ne is there remedy for tUs sad illsfsr 
For that unworthy guest w senadesae is 
And deaf, no Eiordst caiinalBe him hear, 
But wouki hi vain with Magidc words diasliBe. 
Others the thundeiipf threats of r«rter fear. 
And the drsd names of Aqgdi that thit ofioe beer. 

39 
For they been afl subject to piasite. ' *" 
Some been so groase they hunger after food. 
And send out seed of wliich worms spring anon. 
And love to Hggen warm in ttviag bkiod. 
Whence they into the veins da often crowd 
Of beasts as wdl as men; wlicrdn they bathe 
Themsehres, and spobge-Bke radt that vitall flood, 
As they done also in tlieir aery path 

Drink in each unctodns steam, which their &<e ttt 
aUayth. 

40 
Sudi be the four last kinds, foiil, dull, impure 
Whose inward lifo isnd phaiM^^iB more inert 
And therefore usually in one shape endure. 
But those of aire can easily convert 
Into new forms and then nfdn revert ; 
One wldle a man, after n eomely maid. 
And then all suddenly to make the siert. 
Like leaping Leopard beH thee invade. 

Then made a man agnin hell comfort thee aDnud. 
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. So saq^ that Wiizard old. 

43 
Aad tnith he «id wfa atc fer he has toM. 
Ascfco tfdspccseBt AigtwotPf vciiiie« 
If naf lists its stories to mifold 
Of Hags, of HobfDidfaifi, of Innifai. 
Abhorrtd dofs by devils snckwi diy. 
Of kapiay laaipa and of lierce- flj f ii y stones, 
Of Maf wool, nnd soch like w itch e tj . 
Or pror'd bf right or sdlf ^QOfessiQDS. 
Which things nncfa credence gain to pnst tiaditioos. 

J* ■■ 

Whenteo with boldness ipe win now rdate 
Soase few in fareif . as of th* Asitrgim lad , 
Whose peevish mother in Ml ire and hate 
Qnile drank with passion, tfanmgh qoick cfaolarmad 
Widi f nwations bcrfd thedevfl bad, 
Tdee hisB aliai, which saood the b(^ no'te bear 
But quits the TOom, walks out with spirit sad 
Into the covt, wtMBs, Lot bf night appear 
Tan Giams with grim looks, rough Umbs, black grisely 
hair. 

45 

These in a moment hoist him into th' air, 
Awaf him bear more swift then bird can fly, 
Stndigbt to the dcstfai'd place arrivM are 
lAongst craggy rocks, and bushy Mountains high. 
Where up and down they drag the sorry boy ; 
His tender skin and goaxy flesh they tear 
Tni he gan on his Maker call and cry. 
¥ndch fore'd the viflains homft again him bear. 
Where he the stofy tokl, restce^d by t^uents care. 

46 
The walking SkeleCon in Bohmia 
Laden with rattling chains, that showd his grave 
To th' watchfaU Stodent, who without dismay 
Bid teU his wants, and speak what he woukl have : 



Thus dearM he the house by courage txnve. 
Nor osay I passe the Csir CtHmimm saaid 
Whoae hyre a jolty swain did kindly crave; 
And oft with nnttuall sokwa with her stay'd ; 
Yet was no jolly swain but a deoeitfta slmde. 

47 

More harmlesse ndrth osay that mad spriglu 
Who in an honest widows house dkl won 
At S < rfaiMnf , who whole showers would send 
Of stones that swifter then a whirlwind come 
And yet ii b« e ue they hit no hurt is done. 
But cursM croea he those wicked Hags 
Whom poysonoos sp^t, envy and hate have won 
T abhofiM soroenr. whose writhled bags 
Fouki leinds oft sack and nestle in 



rags. 

48 
Sudi as the Devfl woes in homdy fonn 
Of swarthy man, or some btock shaggy Curre, 
Or vermine base, and in sad case forlom 
Them malfroontcnt to evil motions stirre : 
ftoOer their service, adding a cfuick spurre 
To meditated venganoe, and feU teen. 
Whoae hdlish voice they heare without demur. 
Abjure God and his Sonne, who did redeem 
The world, ghre up themsehres to Satan and foul sinne. 

49 
Thus Imdyed faMo that S^yiM croe 
Of damnM wigfau mode Csst by their own bkmd 
To their bad Master, do his service due. 
Frequent the aaicmblies, dance as they were wood 
Around an huge black Goat, in loansome wood 
^ shady night, Cure from or house or town, 
And kisse with driveling lips in frantick mood 
His sacred breech. Catch that catch may anon 
Each Fdnd has got hn Hag for copulation. 

SO 
O k)athsome law ! O filthy fond embrace I 
The other root of cursM sorcery. 
For if the streams of this bad art we trace 
They lead to two foul springs, th' one Venerie 
And coarsest Lust, the other near doth lie 
And is ydeepM Vengeance, Malice, Hate. 
Or restlesse Envy that would all destroy. 
But both but from one seed do germinate 
Hight uncurb'd WQl, or strong Desire inordinate. 

51 
Wherefore I needs must humbly here adore 
Him whose chaste soul enwombd in Virgin chast, 
As chast a body amongst mortals wore. 
Who never woman knew, ne once did taste 
Of Hymens pleasures while this life did last. 
Ah I my dear Lord 1 dread Sovereigne of souls 
Who with thy life and lore so warmM hast 
My wounded heart, that when thy Storie's tokl, 
Sweet Love, methinks, in 's silver wings me all infolds. 
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How do I hang upon thy sacred lips 
More sweet then Manna or the h<Mi]r-dew 1 
Thy speech, like rosie drops doth cool my wits 
And cahne my fierce affections untrue, 
And winne my heart unto obeisance due. 
Blest O thrice UessM be that holy hill 
Wherecm thou did'st instruct thy fidthfull crue 
In wayes of peace, of patience and good-will 
Forbiddhig base self-love, revenge and speeches ill. 

53 
Meek Lambe of God I the worids both scourge and 

scorn! 
How done th' infemaU feinds thy fiboe envy I 
Thou light, they darknesse, they Night, thou the Mom I 
Mild chariot of Gods lovely Majesty 1 
Exalted Throne of the Divinitie 1 
As thou with thine mak'st through the yidding aire 
How do thy firighted foes before thee fly 1 
And grin and gnash their teeth for spight and fear 
To see such awfiill strength quite to themsdves con- 

traire. 

54 
Ho t you vain men that follow filthy lust 
And swallow down revenge like pleasant wine. 
Base earthly spirits t fly this sinfiill dust. 
See with what hdlish Comrades yon combine, 
Als see whose lovely friendship you decline. 
Even his whose tove to yon more strong then death 
Did death abkle, foul shame and evil tine ; 
But if sweet kyve your hearts may move uneath 
Think how one fatall flame, shall bum all underneath. 

55 

Pans pipe shall then be mute, and Satyrs heel 
Shall cease to dance ybrent in scorching fire ; 
For pleasure then each earthly sprigfat shall fed 
Deep searching pain ; Revenge and base desire 
Shall bear due vengeance, reap their worthy hire ; 
From thee, great Prince of souls! shall be thdr 

doome. 
Then thou and thy dear Saints ascending higher 
Shalt fly the (ate, and quit this stinking room 
With smouldry smoak, fierce fire, and loathsome stench 



oreran. 



S6 



Go now you cursM Hags, salute your Goat 
Whether with driveling lips or taper end. 
Whereby at last you fire his hispide coat. 
And then the deadly dust on mischief spend 
As your Liege Lord these ashes doth commend 
For wicked use, thundring this precept drad. 
Revenge, revenge, or I shall on you send 
Due vengeance : Thus dismist th' Assembly bad 
Hoyst up into the Air, fly home through clammy shade. 



57 
Whkdi stories aU to us do plainly prove 
That airy sprigfau both speak, and hear, and see. 
Why do not then the souls of mortalls move 
In airy CharioU but stupid lie 
Lock'd up in doth and senadesw^ Lethaigie. 
Certes our soul's as wdl p ro p o rti onate 
To this aeriaU weed as qiirits free : 
For ndther can our souls inoofpocate 
With naked Earth, the Air must ever mediate. 

58 

Which that bold Art wfakfa NecR»iaiicy higfat 
Doth know too wdl, and tberefoie doth prepare 
A vap'rous vdiide for th' intended spright. 
With reek of oyl, med, milk, and such like gear. 
VrvDe, water, hony ; Thus souls fitted are 
A grosser Carkas for to reassome. 
And though TTUssaUan Hags their pains do spare 
Sometimes they enter without Magldt fume ; 
Witnesse ye CreiuM wives, who fdt their 
spume. 

59 

And therefore to prevent such hdUsfa hiat 
They did by laws Munidpall pra>vide 
That he that dar'd to rise out of his dost 
And thus infest his wife, a stake diould gride 
His stubbom heart and 's body bum beside ; 
Hereto bdongs that story of the qviglit 
Of fdl Asuitus noted fer and wkle. 
And of his feitlifull comrade Asmmd higfat ; 
Twixt whom this law was made, as Danidi Reoord^^ 
write: 

60 

Whkh of them two the otber dkl survive 
Must be hitomb'd with's Idkm in one graive. 
Dead ^MtV therefore with his friend alive 
His dog and horse all in one mighty Gave 
Be shut together, yet this cere they hsve^ 
That frdithfull Asmnnd, be not hMt for OMat : 
Wherefore he was vrdl stor'd his life to save 
And liv'd sometime in that infenaU seat. 
Till Erriei King of Sweads the door dkl ope& 

61 

For wdl he ween'd there was some tieasnre hid 
Which might enrich himself, or 's Ansy pay. 
But when he had broke ope the bnsea Ud 
Nought but a sory wight they fiaden niaar. 
Whom out of darlmesse hroqght to open day 
The King behdd ; digfat with most dead!;y hoe, 
His cheek all gore. Us ear quite bit away. 
Then gan the King oonunand the cause to sliew. 
To whidi Asmundus answers, as doth here ensne : 



62 

Why gase you thus on my 
Th* alive needs languish 



sqoaUdfiioe, 
amongst the dead, 
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vousd Asft finthcr doth drficg 
iff vMled loQk% Afotat (who fim fed 
On's bone and dof, aad Aes with ooonfe dred. 
At aw kft fly), ^jwltfait wound me gvre. 
Bm wd I qpk my Mlf; took off his heed 
WUh tkii enwbbde. his heeit njl'd to the Ceve : 
Urns I mgr Mifhy fovoe did from the monster mve. 

The md of AUitt lies to i4iM told. 
As doae the leemM Hebraw Doctours write, 
His foe in mischier thereby to inibld. 
Go up to Xtmatk Giltad and fight. 
Go up and prosper, said the lying qxigfat. 
The mtgry ghost of AloMI* whom he slew 
Unfnslly, and poasest his ancient right. 
Hcnoe his levcqgeftill soul with speech untrue 
Sat OB his Rrophets lips, and did with lies embue. 

Ne may I passe that story sad of Saul 
And Smwuujs ghost, whom he in great distresse 
CoBSohed, was foretold his finall fell 
By that old man, whom Endors sorceresse 
Awak'd from pleasant vision and sweet ease, 
Stiaitning a while his wonted liberty 
By ctammy air more dose and thidc compresse ; 
Then gan the mantled Sage Sauls destiny 
To fcade, and thine with his, dear Jouatkan I to tye. 

65 

That lordy lasse PauMmias did Idll 
Tfaroogh HI sormise she ment him treacheiy ; 
How did her angry spirit haunt him still 
That he could no where rest, nor quiet ly : 
Her wroogM ghost was ever in his eye. 
And he that in his anger slew his wife, 
And was eiempt by Law from penalty, 
Foore sorry man he led a weary life 
Eadi night the Shrow him beat with buffes and boxes 
rife. 

66 

And love as wdl as hate the dead doth reach, 
As may be seen by what Alkumaron 
Did once befdl, that leamd Arabian Leach. 
He ofa late-deoeas'd Physition 
Upon his bed by dream or irision 
ReoeiT'd a soveraign salve for his sore eye, 
And just Simomidis compassion 
Unto the dead that did unboried ly 
On washM shore, him saVd from Jaws of destinie. 

67 
For he had perish'dhi th' unruly waves. 
And sodden storm, but lo 1 the thankfeU spright 
Of the interr'd by timely oounsdl saves, 
Wamhig hhn of the danger he would meet 



In his intended voyage, 
Simmida desists by 's ooonsell won : 
The rest for want of felth or due foresight, 
A prey to the devouring Seas become, 
Their dashid bodies welter in the weedy tcum. 

68 

In Artick Climes, an Isle that TkuU bight 
Famous for snowy moots, whose hoary head*s 
Sure signs of cold, yet took their flery feet 
They strike out burning stones with thunders drrad. 
And all the Land with smoak, and ashes spread : 
Here wandring Qhosu themselves have often shown. 
As if it were the legion of the dead, 
And men departed met with whom they*ve known. 
In seemly sort shake hands, and andent friendship own. 

69 
A world of wonders hither might be thrown, 
Of Sprights and spectres, as that frequent nolsr 
Oft heard upon the Plane of Maraiktm, 
Of neighing horses and of Martiall boyes. 
The Greek, the Persian, nightly here destroyes 
In hot assault, embroyl'd in a kmg war. 
Foure hundred years did last these dreadfell toyei*. 
As doth by AtHdk Records plahi appear. 
The seeds of hate, by death so little slakM are. 

70 
Nor lists me speak of Rtmm Lemures, 
Nor haunted house of slain Caligula, 
Nor JuUm stem Ghost, who will, with ease 
May for hfanself of old or new purvey. 
Thousand such stories in mens mouths do stray, 
But sith it much perplexeth slower minds 
To think our souls unhurt can passe away 
FhNn thdr dear corps, so dose thereto oonfln'd ; 
Fhmi this unweUdy thought let's now their wits unbind. 

71 
For if that spirits can possesse our veins 
And arteries (as usuall stories tell) 
Use an our Organes, act our nerves and brains, 
And by our tongue can future things foretell, 
And safdy yet keep close in this warme cell 
For many years, and not themsdves impare 
Nor lose ymdnt with the bloud where they dwel. 
But come out dever when they conjured are. 
And nimbly passe away soft-gliding through the air : 

73 

Why scape not then the souls of men as dear 
Since to this body they 're no better joyn'd 
Then thorough it to fed, to see, to hear 
And to impart the passions of the mind ? 
All whidi done by th' usurping spright we find. 
As witnesse may that maid in Sawmy, 
Who meanly bom of rode onleamM kind. 
Not taught to reade, yet Greek and Latine she 
Could roundly speak and hi those tongues did ptopbesie. 
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73 
Timotkeus sister down in childbed kid 
Disturb, all-phittntidc thoroncb detdlj pftin 
Tearing the dotfaes, whidi modi her friends disnaf d, 
Mumlding strange words as oonfiis'd as bcr brain 
At last was pror'd to speak Armenian, 
For an old man that was bjr chance in town 
And from his native soyle Armenia came. 
The woman having heard of his renown 
Sent to this agM Sire to this sick wjgfat to come. 

74 
Lo t now has entred the Armenian Sage 
With scalp all bald, and skin all brown and brent. 
The number of his wrinkles told his age : 
A naked sword in his dry hand be bent. 
Thus standing near her bed strong threats be sent 
In his own language, and her fiercdy chid. 
But she well understanding what he meant 
Unto his threats did bold defiance bid ; 
Ne could his vaunts as yet the sturdy spirit rid. 

75 

Then gan he stemdy speak and heave his bond 
And feign'd himself enrag'd with hasty ire 
As ready for to strike with flaming brond, 
But she for fear shrunk back and did retire 
Into her bed and gently did respire, 
Muttering few easie words in sleepy wise. 
So now whom erst inmnltnonf thoaghls did tire 
Compos'd to rest doth sweetly dose her ejres. 
Then wak'd, what her bcidl, in sober mopd dcicryes. 

76 

Now, TArax I thy Story adde of Afytoi 
Who got his freind into a Mountain high 
Where he with him the loansomff night did passe 
In Stygian rites and hdlish mjsteiy . 
First twiches up an herb that grew thereby. 
Gives him to taste, then doth his eyes besmear 
With uncouth salves, wberewith all suddenly 
Legions of spirits flying here and there 
Around their cursM heads do visibly appear. 

n 

Lastly into his mouth with filthy spaul 
He spot, which done, a spirit like a Daw 
His mouth did enter, and possessM all 
His invirard parts. From that time he gan know 
Many secret things, and could events foreshow. 
This was his guerdon this his wicked wage 
From the inwoning of that Stygian Grow. 
But who can think this bird did so engage 
With flesh that he no'te scape the ruin of the cage. 

No more do souls of men. For stories sayen 
Well known 'mongst ooantrty folk, our spirits fly, 
From twixt our Ups, and thither badi agaia. 
Sometimes like Doves, sometime like to a Bee, 



And sooeliiDe ia tfadr bo^fM dupe they be ; 
But an thb while tfadr cnten Ijfet aaleep 
Diowud in dn&VBit, aonef mofliBtjr ; 
At last theM shapes retim'd do riil^ cnep 
Into thdr month, Ibea the dMd dsiidi mmy they wipe: 

79 
Nor been these stories aU bat Coolicy fiotioBs, 
For such like things even IokbU Clerin do write, 
Of farasen sleep and bodTs <i— iiitfaf" 

That /VommmsAm Sage tftat ^«lMtf hight 
Did oft himadf of dris dnfl bo^y Qift, 

His soul then wandring in the cuie aire. 
But as to smnkinc IubP ^'^ kttely Q^ 
The flame catcfa'd by the wSt iltapendi frtn Cure. 
So wonU his soul at last to hii wtns blood repair. 

8o 

And HermoHme the Ctaweminim 
Would hi like sort his body leave abKie, 
And view with naked soul both Hill and Fkia 
And secret Groves and eveqr Rcgioo, 
That he ooidd tdl what frn- and near was done : 
But his cors'd foes the hSBL Camtkaridm 

Assault his boose when he waft fsr froati bone, 
Bum down to ashes hb fknahcn day : 
So may his wandiiag ghost for ever ftetty stmy. 

Si . . 

And 'tis an art veil known lo Wiaards old 
And wily Hags, wlio oft for fear and dnsse 
Of the coarse halter, do thansdves witbJioki 
Fh3m bodily assisting their night game : 
Wherefore thdr caAasses at home retain, 
Alt with thdr souks at thdae bad feasts they are. 
And see their friends and can them by their name, 
And dance around the Goat and sing, bar, bar. 
And kisse the Devils breedi, and taste his deadly dieir. 

82 

A many stories to this porpooe nigilt 
Be brought of men that la this Bestacy 
So senadesse ly, that coales kid 10 their feet 
Nor nips nor whips can make them ope thdr eye. 
Then of a sodden wlien tUs fit 's fone by. 
They up and with great odidldenoe dedaie 
What things they heard and taw both for and d^ 
Professfaig that thdr sooles mbodled were. 
And roam'd about the earth in Countries here and diere. 

83 

And to confirm the truth of this strange flight 
They oft bring honae a letter or a ring 
At their return, hem some fiur distant wight 
Wen known to iHends that have the ordering 
Of thdr forsaken corps, that no live thing 
Do tread or toach*t, so saldy nay their sprjgbt 
Spend three whofe dayes in ai^r waaderii^. 
A feat that's often done tteoqgh Ut^pitk n«fat, 
hf the I/ormjgian Hags as karakl Anthors write 
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«dl-«Mfied vkh^oor too loogaiay 
Ib these Ommataa fop aod hotdUH mifti 
or €ftgBt«i of Qofalini» end diBd ilpraery, 
Fhan okMr ittnptinni veil doiit. 
Booogh if wM, topnovc that loals diiaUit 
FhMB thofe-froiie bodiet smj be docb'd in eir. 
Soi^ie free (altbongh tbqr did not pnoextot.) 
And in dieM eiiry ort» leel, fee^andbenr 
AnS noten as tliey list as did bjr ptoof appear. 

Btttbatin some sort soids do pnsezist 
Seems to rifgax leason nothii^ dissonant, 
Sith an sools both of trees, of men and beast 
Been indhptfbte ; and all do grant 
Of bnmane sools thoqgh not of beast and plant : 
Bat I elsevliere^ I thinli, do fainljr prove 
That sools of beastSk tqr reasons noUiii^ soant, 
Be indhridnooB, necaretomofe 
This questi on of a ncv, mens patiences to pfove. 

86 

Bat if mens soob be indiTidooas, 
How can thqr ooffht from their own sobstance shed ? 
In gene r ation there's nought flows from us 
Saving grosse sperm yspent in Nuptial bed 
Ikain'd from all parts throoghout the body spred, 
And wefl conoo cte d where me list not name. 
Bat no coovegrahces there be that lead 
To the souls substance, whereby her they drain 
Of looeened parts, a young babe^oul from thence to gain. 

87 
Wherefore who thinks from souls new souls to bring 
The same let piesse the Sonne beams in his fist 
And squees out drops of light, or strongly wring 
The Rainbow, till it die his hands, weU-prest. 
Or with uncessant hidustry persist 
Th' intentionall species to mash and bray 
In maible morter, till he has ezpicst 
A sovereigne eye-sahre to discern a Fay : 
As easily as the first an these effect you may. 

88 
Ne may <pieint sImilieB this ftiry damp 
WUdi say that our soob propagation 
Is as when lamp wo lighten fiiom a lamp. 
Which done withouten diminution 
Of the first light, shows how the soul of man 
Though indivisible may another rear. 
I mparti ng Hife, Botif we rightly scan 
This argument, it oometh nothing' near : 
To light the lamp's torldndle the sulpburious gear. 

89 
No substaaoe new that act doth then produce 
OoOj the oyly atomes 't doth ezdte 
And wake into a flame, but no such use 
There is of humane sperm. For our free sprite 



Is not the kindled seed, but substance quite 
Distinct therefrom* If not, then bodies may 
So changed be by nature and stiff fight 
Of hungry stomacks, that what erst was day 
Then herbs, in time itself in sense may well display. 

90 

For then our soul can nothing be but bloud 
Or nenres or brains, or body raodifide. 
Whence it #ffl foDow that cold stopping crod, 
Hard moldy cheese, dry nuts, when they have rid 
Due circuits through the heart, at last shaU speed 
Of life and sense, look thorough our tUn eyes 
And view the Close wherein the Cow did fised 
Whence they were milk'd ; grosse Pie-crust will grow 
wise, 
And pidded Cucumbers sans doubt Phflosophise. 

91 

This aU will follow if the soul be nought 
But the live body. For mens bodies feed 
Of sudi grosse meat, and if more fine be brought, 
Suppose Snipes heads, Larks heels for Ladies meet. 
The broth of Early, or that oily Sweet 
Of th' unctious Grape, yet aU men must confesse 
These be as little capable of wit 
And sense, nor can be so transform'd, I wisse : 
Therefore no soul of man from seed traducted is. 

92 

Ne been they by th' high God then first create 
When in this earthly mansion they appear. 
For why should he so soon contaminate 
So unspotted beauties as mens spirits are. 
Flinging them naked into dungfaiUs here ? 
Sqyl them with guilt and foul contagion ? 
Whenas in his own hand they spotlesse were, 
Till by an uncouth strange infusion 
He phmg'd them in the deep of Malediction. 

93 

Besides unworthily he doth surmise 
Of Gods pure being and bright Majesty, 
Who imto such base offices him ties, 
That He must wait on lawlesse Venery ; 
Not onely by that large Causality 
Of generall influence (for Creation 
More spedall concourse all men deem to be) 
But on set puqx>se He must come anon. 
And ratifie the act which oft men wish undone. 

94 
Which is a rash and shamelesse bad conceit, 
So might they name the brat Adtodatus, 
Whatever they in lawlesse love beget. 
Again, what's still far more prodigious 
When men are stung with fury poysonous 
And burn with flames of lust toward brute beasts. 
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97 
PiiH fiMf the Mrah in long wc iwioa 
l>Mp oul tnio diitlfict acthity : 
Rnt looih lo Mf Ihoufh this Ofplnion 
Msjr wm right fair And ptratlbto lo be 
Vh tollji il ttnd«r sn Imrd dHfkcuhjr. 
Knch wh«Tr thli Orb of Hfe'i whh rv«ry wal ; 
Which doth imply the aouli ubiquity. 
(H- If the whole Rxtent of Nature's full 
f If v^erall souls thick net, what majr the furthest pdl? 

98 

Whnt mny f*ti||i*t^ them lo descend so tow* 
niimtit'H fnrtr f>nm the steiim of enHhty mire ^ 
\\\ ^\\% hfsiti hptp too wftnt And Aillh too rIow. 
Ml* lriH|(pt IUi« mv wenried thmight^ to lite. 
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■Bst TKj froes thenof, 
; Bat when she's gone frooi 




And rouml eboot 
WlMOere in her Hosina doib 
She b one Oib oC sense, all eye, all aky ear. 

103 

Noor hate I ndl estafaUsli'd the foorth way 
The sonls of men from stnpid sleep to save. 
FIret Ught, neit Night, the third the sooles Self-ray, 
Fourth the souls Chariot ne nomM have 
Whether osoist air or fire aU-sparidfav bnte 
Or ten^Mr osixt. Now how these f onre i^ree. 
And how the oaal hersdf osay dip and Inve 
In enoh by tuns ; how no rednndanGj 
Ther's hi them, might we tdl, nor scant deficiency. 

104 

Hut cease my restlesse Muse be not too fine, 
'lliy chlefiBst end thou hast aooomplishM 
Long sUioe, shak'd of the Ptycktfamt^fckit 
And rous'd the soul from her dnU drowsidied. 
80 nothing now in death is to be dred 
Of him that wakes to truth and righteousnesse. 
llie corps lies here, the soul aloft is fled 
Unto the fount of perfect happinesae : 
Full freedome, joy and peace, she lively doth possesse. 
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The Argument of 

ANTIMONOPSYCHIA 



Or 



Confutation of the Unitie of 

SOULS. 




The all-devouring UnitU 
Of Sauls I here disprove: 

Show how they bear their memorie 
With them when they remove. 



|Ho yields himself to learning and the Muse, 
Is like a roan that leaves the steddy shore. 
And skims the Sea. He nought then can 
refuse 

Whatever is desig^'d by Neptunes power, 
Is fiercely drove in every stormy stoure, 
Slave to the water and the whistling wind : 
Even so am I, that whylom meant recover 
The wishM land, but now against my mind 
Am driven fiercely back, and so new work do find. 



What though the Rationall soul immortall be. 
And safely doth exist, this body gone. 
And lies broad wake in her existency ; 
If all souls that exist do prove but one. 
Or. though a number, if oblivion 
Of all things past, put them in such a state 
That they can no-wise guesse that ere upon 
lliis earth they trode ; e\'en this seems to abate 
Their happinesse. They 11 deem themselves then firtt 
create. 

3 

Wherefore to ease us of this double doubt. 
With mighty force great Phoebus doth faispire 
My raving mind. He'll bear me strong ly out. 
Till I have perfected his own desire ; 



Nor wiB he suffer me OBoe to respire 
Tin I have brought this soi^ unto aa end. 
O may it be but short though a quick fire 1 
Such rage and rapture makes the body bend, 
Doth waste its fiuling strength and fidming spirits 



Now comes the stoiy of Pnudtdes 
Into my mind, whom looking in a gtane, 
With surly countenance, it did modi diiphaif. 
That any should so sourely him outfiue ; 
Yet whom he saw his doggM self it was : 
Tho he with angry fist struck his own diade. 
Thus be the hamUesie mirior shattertd has 
To many shivers ; the same shapes invade 
Eadi piece, so numbers he of suriy viaods made. 



These shapes appeard from the diviskm 
Of the broke glasse : so rasher phansies deem 
That Rationall souls (whom they suppose but one) 
By the divided matter many seem : 
Bodies disjoind, broke gktfses tbej esteem : 
Which if they did into one snhtianer flow. 
One single soul fai that one glasse would shine ; 
If that one substance also were ygo. 
One ondy soul is left, the rest were bat a show. 



Wdl is their mind by tUs simflltiMle 
Ezplafaid. But now lets sUt tiie farit|r 
Of this opinion, and with reason nide 
Rob, crash, tonse, rifle tUs fine phawtiiit, 
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iqiht and thin as oobwebf that do fly 
bi cfae blew air, caiis'd by th' Antumnall son. 
boOs the dew thai oo the earth doth lie. 
nem thb whitish rag then b the scum, 
that wiser BMB make 't the field-spiden loom. 



willingly I leave 
To grand Philosophers. Ill forward go 
In niy pvoposM way. If they conceive 
Tbone's but one soul (though many seem in show) 
-Which hi these living bodies here below 
Doth operate (some such opinion 
Thai leamM Arsb hdd, higfat Aven-Roe) 
How oomes't to passe that she's so seldome known 
her own sdf ? In £ew she thinks her self but one. 

8 

Seems not this Soul or Intellect very dull, 
That in so £ew she can her self discover 
To be but one in all. though all be full 
Ofherakme? Besides, no soul doth love her 
Because she sucks up all : but what should move her 
Thus to detest her self, if so that she's 
Bat one in all? right reason surely drove her 
Thai 10 oondfmne this kmesome Unitie 
Of aool : which reasons her own operations be. 

9 
Thoughts good and bad that Univenall mind 
Must take upon itself; and every ill, 
Tliat is committed by all humane kind. 
They are that souls. Alas, we have no will, 
No free election, nor yet any skill. 
But are a number of duU stalking trees 
lliat th' nniversall Intellect doth fill 
With iu own life and motion : what it please 
That there it acts. What strange absurdities are these? 

to 

An plotted mischief that sly reason wrought. 
An snbtOl falsities that nhnbly fly 
About the worid, that soul them all hath brought ; 
Then upon better thoughts with penalty 
Doth sore afflict her self, doth laugh and cry 
At the same tfane. Here Arittofkana 
Doth maken sport with some spruse Comedy ; 
There with some Ttagkk strain sad 5<^A0tfikf 
Strikes the Specta t ours hearts, makes many weeping 



II 
Such grief this soul must in her self ooncdve 
And pleasure at one time. But nere you'll say 
We ought not griefiB or pleasure for to give 
Unto the sooL To what then? This live ckiy ? 
It feds no grief if she were gone away : 
Therefote the soul at once doth laugh and cry. 
But in thb Argumem VXL no kmger stay. 
But fbnrard on with swifter course wiU hie. 
And finden oat some grosser inooi^gruity. 



12 

Let now two men oonodven any form 
Within their selves, suppose of flaming fire ; 
If but one soul doth both their corpse inform. 
There's but one onely spedes faitire. 
For what should make it two? The Idee of fire 
That is but one, the subject is but one. 
One onely soul that all men doth inspire. 
Let one man quench that form he thought upon, 
That form is now extinct and utterly ygone ; 

13 
So that the other, man can think no longer, 
Which aU experience doth prove untrue. 
But yet I'D frnther urge with reason stronger. 
And stiU more clearly this fond falshood shew. 
Can contraries the same subject imbew ? 
Yes ; black and white, heat, cold may both possesse 
The mind at once ; but they a nature new 
Do there obtain, they're not grosse qualities. 
But subtiU sprights that mutuaUy themselves note 
presse. 

14 
But contradiction, can that have place 
In any soul ? Plato affirms Idees ; 
But AristotU with his pugnacious race 
As idle figments stifly them denies. 
One soul in both doth thus Philosophise, 
Concludes at once contredictoriously 
To her own self. What man can here devise 
A fit escape, if (what's sure verity) 
He grant but the souls indivisibility ? 

15 
Which stifly is maintaind in that same song 
Which is ydeep^d Psychathanant, 
And safely well confirm'd by reasons strong : 
Wherefore I list not here the truth to try. 
But wish the Reader to turn back his eye. 
And view what there was faithfuUy displaid. 
Now if there be but one centrality 
Of th' Universall soul which doth invade 
All hmnane shapes ; how come these contradictions 
made? 

l6 

For that one soul is judge of every thing, 
And heareth all Philosophers dispute ; 
Herself disputes in all that jangling. 
In reasoning fiercely doth her self confute. 
And contradictions confidently conclude : 
That is so monstrous that no nuu can think 
To have least shew of truth. So this pursuit 
I well might now leave off" : what need I swink 
To prove whats clearly true, and force out nccdiesse ink. 

17 
Again, she would the same thing will and nill 
At the same time. Besides. aU men would have 
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The selfsame knowledge, art, experience, skill ; 
The fimgall parent might his money saye. 
The Pedagoge his pains : If he engrave 
His Gnunmer precepts bat in one boyes mind, 
Or decent manners : He doth thus embiBve 
With single labour all the youth you'll find 
Under the hoUow Heavens. tfaeyH be alike indtn'd. 

I8 

And every man is skill'd in every trade. 
And every silent thought that up doth spring 
In one mans brest, doth every man invade ; 
No counsel-keeper, nor no secret thing 
Will then be found ; They'll need no whispering 
Nor louder voice. Let Oraton be dnmb, 
Nor need the eager auditours make a ring ; 
Though every one keep himself dose at home. 
The silent Preachers thoughu through all the workl will 
roam. 

Find each man out, and in a moment hit 
With unavoided force : Or sooth to sain 
They all begin at once to think what's fit. 
And all at once anon leave off again. 
A thousand such incongruities vain 
Will follow from the first absurdity, 
Which doth all souls into one centre strain. 
And make them void of self-<»itrality. 
Strange soul from whence first sprong so mcouth fidsity. 

20 

Now all the arguments that I have brought 
For to disprove the souls strange solitude. 
That there is not one onely soul, well mought 
Be urg'd (and will with equall strength conclude) 
To prove that God his creature hath indew'd 
With a sel/'centrall essence, which firom his 
Doth issue forth, with proper raies embew'd. 
And that not all the very Godhead is : 
For that would straight b^get the like absurdities. 

21 

For he is indivisibly one being. 
At once in every place and knoweth all ; 
He is omnipotent, infinite in seeing ; 
Wherefore if Creatures intellectuall 
(And in that order humane souls win fall) 
Were God himself, they would be alike wise. 
Know one anothers thoughts imaginall. 
Which no man doth : such fidshoods would arise 
With many more, which an idiot might well despise. 

22 

Nor will mens souls that now be different 
Be God himself hereafter, and all one : 
For thus they were quite lost ; their life ylent 
And subtill being quite away are flone» 



This is a perfect oontradklkm. 
They are all one with Gody and yet they are. 
If they be one with God, then they atone 
Did make themselves, and every rolling stane : 
For God alone made these, and Qod Unsdf they are. 

Before the Sun and an the host of beaten. 
The earth, the sea, and mans deqi centnll sprigfat ; 
Before all these were made, was not God even 
With his own sdf ? what then him raoven might 
To waste his words and say, LdtkortUU^, 
If the aocomplishmeat of all things be. 
That all be God hhnsdt This is nM right. 
No mcMe perfection, no more Entity 
There's then, then was In that etemall SiUmty, 

Or wOl you say. that God himself ddighu 
To do and undo ? But bow can this stand 
With self-snffidency? There's nought thai might 
Adde to his happinesse (if I understand 
His nature right.) But He with open hand 
Doth easly feed the Creature that he made 
Aseasly. Wherefore if the tnidi be acand 
This Goodnessewonld that nought shook! be dteay'd ^ 
His mind is all should line; no life he would sbodld 



35 

But if the finall oonsammation 
Of all things make the Creature Dei^mm, 
As Plato's school doth phrase it ; there Is non 
That thenoe need fear to oome to any harm : 
For God himself will then inact, inform. 
And quicken humane souls at the last dsy ; 
And though the Devil rare, and rafe, and storm. 
Yet Deaths drad power shall be done away. 
Nor living iVi^ on men her poysonoos beams shall my- 

26 

He hasten it that makes that g^orioos day 1 
For certainly it is no fearfull thing 
But unto pride, and tove of this base day : 
Its their destruction, but the peifectiqg 
Of the just souls. It unto them doth faring 
Their full deske, to be more ctose imlte 
With God. and utter daans'd from all thdr sin. 
Long was the world involv'd in dooAf Nigki, 
But at the last will shine the perfect Oniatiaa Ught. 

I Thus the souls numerous pfauality 
I've prov'd, and shew'd she k not wy God : 
i But yet a decent DHftrmUf 

Have given her : thus in the middle trod 
I safely went, and feirly wdl have row'd 
As yet Part of my voyage Is to come. 
Which is to prove that the souls new abend 
In heaven or hdl (what ever is her doom) 
Nought hinders bat past forma aven there agaia nu 
bloom. 
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28 
Which if they did not die oonld aevcr tdl 
Why she were thns rewirded, whenlbfe iU 
Or good die dolh enjoj. whether ill or well 
She IMA here. Re m e uiliu mce 4eath did tpilL 
But otherwise it Cuct ; as was her will 
And iiirliiuitioo of her thirsty sprighlf 
Impressioos of Uke Mtnre theo doth fin 
ite IhPefy fldnd. wbedier with sad alfrifht 
Distinb'd, which she loof terfd ; or in hop'd-for delight. 

The fife that here most strongly Undled was 
ISith she awakes in death) most needs betray 
The sool to what nearest afllniqr has 
Widh her own self, and likenesses do sway 
Hie ndnd to tUnk of wliat ever did ptey 
la her own sdf with a like shape or form ; 
And contraries do hdp the memory : 
So if the sool be left in case forlorn. 

! of past joy makes her more deeply moum. 



Tb also worth our observation, 
Hutt higher life doth ever comprehend 
The lower TitaU acts : sensation 
The sool some fitten hint doth promptly lend 
To find oat plantall life ; sense is rettdnd 
In sobtiller manner in the phantasie ; 
Ab reason phantasies doth wdl perpend : 
Then ranst the souls highest capacity 
Contain all under life. Thus is their Memory. 

31 
This fiKuhy is very intimate 
Aad near the Centre, very large and free, 
»»— «A itsdf to whatsoever that 
The soul peracts. There is no subtiUy 
Orintdlect. of Wm. nor Phantasie, 
No Sense, nor uncouth strange tanpreasioo 
Ftom damnM Night, or the blest Deity, 
Bill of an these she hath retention, 
And at their fredi approach their former shapes can own. 

33 

This oMBiorie the very bond of life 
Ton may wdl deem. If it were cm away 
Our being truly then you might contrive 
Into a point of time. The former day 
Were nought at aU to us : when once we lay 
Our setvas to deep, we should not know at mom 
That e're we were before; nor could we say 
Awfaltofsense: ao soon as off we mm 
Qae word, that's quite foqpot Coberenee dras is torn. 

33 



Now sith It ia of such naoeBsitia, 
Aad is the bundle of the aonla duratioB, 
The watdunan of the sool, ksi she ahottkl 
Or sinl from bar own adi; a 



file 



And Centrall depth it hath, and free dilatkm. 
That it takes notice of each energie 
Of Phansie, Sense, or any Cogitation. 
Wherefore this virtue no dependeade 
Hath of this body, mast be safe when it doth die. 

34 

But if dispersM lifes oolleolk3ii» 
Which is our memory, safely survive 
<Which well it may, sith it depends not on 
The Mundmu spirit) what can fitly drive 
It into action. In heaven she doth live 
So fuU of one great light, she hath no time 
To such low trifles, as past sights, to dive. 
Such as she gatherM up in earthly slime : 
Foreknowledge of herself is lost in Uglit divine. 

35 
But can she here forget our radiant Sunne ? 
Of which its maker is the bright Ida, 
This is His shadow ; or what she hath done 
Now she's rewarded with the Ddtie? 
Suppose it : Yet her hid CemtraUiu 
So sprightly's quickned with near Union 
With God, that now lifes wishM liberty 
Is so encreas'd, that infinitely sh' has frm 
Hersdf, her deep'st desire unspeakably hath wonne. 

36 

And deep desire is the deepest act, 
The most profound and centrall energie. 
The very sielfnesse of the soul, which backt 
With pierdng might, she breaks out, forth doth flie 
Fkom dark contracting death, and doth descry 
Herself unto herself ; so thus unfold 
That actuall life she straightwayes saith. is I. 
Thus while she in the body was infold. 
Of this tow life, as of herself oft tales she tokl. 

37 
In dangerous sicknesse often saith, I die ; 
When nought doth die but the low plantall maa, 
That falls adeep : and while Nature doth tie 
The aoul unto Uie body ; she nere can 
Avoid it, but must fed the nrW ssmf pain. 
The same decay, if hereto she her miiid 
Do bend. When stupid eold her oorse orsian, 
She fdt that oold ; but when death quite doth bind 
The sense, then she hersdf doth dead and sensdesse find. 

38 

Or dse at least just at the entrance 
Of death she feds that slie privation. 
How now it spreads ore aU :. so living sense 
Perceives how sleep creeps on, tin quite o'recome 
M^th dronsinesse, animadv^rsioa 
Doth cease : but (lower sense then frist ybonad) 
The soul bestoweth hor advarsioa 
Ob something else : Sa oft atm^ thiags hath found 
In sleep, front thic dntt caicaie while die was onbonnd. 
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So though the aoul, the time she doth advert 
The bodies passions takes her self to die : 
Yet death now finish'd, she can well conrert 
Herself to other thoughts. And if the eye 
Of her adversion were fost fizt on high. 
In midst of death 'twere no more fear or pain. 
Then 'twas onto Elias to let file 
His uselesse mantle to that Hebrew Swain, 
While he rode up to heaven in a bright fiery wain. 



40 
Thus have I stoutly rescoM the aool 
F!rom oentiall <lealh or pore mortalitiet 
And from the lisdene floods of Lethe don. 
And firom the swallow of dnul Unitie. 
And from an all-coosoming Ddtie. 
What now remains, but since we are so sore 
Of endlesse life, that to tme pfietie 
We bend our minds, and ohJk oor 
Lest living Night in bitter 
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THE ORACLE 

OR, 

A Paraphrasticall Interpretation of the 
answer of Apollo, when he was con- 
sulted hy Amelius whither Ploiinus 
soul went when he de- 
parted this life. 




Tune my strings to sing some sacred verse 
Of my dear friend ; in an immortall strain 
His mighty praise I loudly will rdiearse 
With hony-dewM words : some golden vein 
The strucken chords right sweetly shall resound. 
Come, blessM Muses, let's with one joynt noise. 
With strong impulse, and frill harmonious sound. 
Speak out his excellent worth. Advance your voice. 
As once you did lor great iBaddew, 
Rapt with an heavenly rage, in decent dance. 
Mov'd at the measures of Meonides. 
Go to, you holy Quire, let's all at once 
Bq^n, and to the end hold up the song, 
Into one heavenly harmony conspire ; 
I Phoebus with my lovely locks jrmong 
The midst of you shall dt, and life inspire. 

Divine Plotinus 1 yet now more divine 
Then when thy noble soul so stoutly strove 
In that dark prison, where strong chains confine, 
Keep down Uie active mind it cannot move 



To what it loveth most. Those fleshly bands 
Thou now hast loos'd, broke from Neoessitie. 
Fktxn bodies storms, and frothie wofkii^ sands 
Of this low restlesse life now setten free. 
Thy feet do safely stand upon a shore. 
Which foaming waves beat not in swdliqg rage. 
Nor angry seas do threat with fen uprore ; 
Wdl hast thou swommen out, and left that stage 
Of wicked Actours, that tunrahuous rout 
Of ignorant men. Now thy pure stqia tboo suy'st 
In that high path, where Gods light shines about. 
And perfect Right iu beauteous beams displayas. 
How ofr, when bitter wave of troubled flesh. 
And whirl-ipool-tumiAgs of the lower sprtght. 
Thou stoutly strov'st with. Heaven did thee refresh. 
Held out a maik to guide thy wandring flight I 
While thou in tumbling seas didst s t r ong ly toyi 
To reach the steddie Land, stivckst with thy arms 
The deafing surges, that with rage do boyl ; 
Steer'd by that signe tboa sbmm'st those ooflUBOQ harau. 



THE ORACLE. 



whM mba CHt «r thy noli eya 

» HiVrided iMo owiked wi^et, 

n*MladlvilMDdtier 

doa to llwe thdr bright lunpit^ n,jfa : 

1 Ob nMe dwltatw, Mfely let 

le tat b dw right fib •gain. 



ri^ pttA. or to ndi lecrcts dtv«. 
b tUt body thy pun soul divine 

g thote beBTcnly wigfati doai ihine. 




idtrifMts, and m np their miadi 

Uyiaf |oy. Tbepnrhic 

wm Ibdr beut doth tben innde, 



lite g«ntl»tonthfaig Air, the Hcmven* noi^t nu). 
Do maken tip tfai) gnmt feUdtic 
Hem Rlnduiunhni, ud fan Xteaa. 
Ha« MiDM waaua, with tboM thai U*'d of yore 
I' tb'KOldeoafa, liete Flalo vigoniDs 
In holy Tirtae, and bir I^rthagoK, 
Tbeae booi the goodly OS^Fring of Gimi Jon, 
And lino bcce, and whoao fili'd tlie Quire 
And tweet aaaembty of fannortan Ltm, 
Purging ihdr ifiriu with refining lire 1 
ThcH wfth lbs happy Angel* Ihe In bline. 
Full ftan^ with jofi and laning pme ddigfat. 
Is tiaOtj leuti, and Iife«Dtfetchhig Utae. 
Bat, ah I dear Plotln what tntait did thy qvite 
Indnr^ beUft tbod leach'st thii high d^ne 
Ofha prine iae? wfau aganlet, what paini 
Thou nadaveat'tt to let thy soul so free 
Frain baser tUe? She now In beann lonaini 
UoogM tha pat Angela. O thrlce-happy wight 1 
That now an got into the Land of Ufa 
Fan ptecfd In riew of that EleinaU Ltfn. 
And litt'H MGUte fiom the fbul bodies strife. 
But now, yon candy vtrgtas, make an end. 
Break oS tUt mnaick, and deft seenily Ronnd, 
Lean off yonr dance: For notln my dear friend 
Hini landt I meant my golden haip dioald sound. 





Notes upon Pfycbozoia. 




CANT. I. 

Stanz. I. Vers. 6. Psyeki FU sing ^, 

[He fittest station to take a right view of the 
Somg if tk€ Somi, is PjycJU, or the soul of 
the UniTerse. For whatsoever is handled 
in PsyckoMoia, and the three other parts of 
this song hath a meet relation to PsydU as the subject 
of the whole Poem. For the whole Poem is spent either 
in her Parentage, Nfarriage, Clothing or Of-spring. 

The three first are dispatched in the first Canto of 
PsyckoMoia» the last in the two latter Cantoes and three 
following parts of the Poem. For in the second Canto 
the manner of the production of Souls is set out till the 
24 Stanza. Then aU the residue of that and the whole 
Canto following in the description of their habitation. 
Bat their habitation being the Land of life, that is, the 
severall states of the Soul in good and evill, for this 
cause chiefly, as also in part, for the description in the 
first Canto of that life deriv'd from Akad and jEoh to 
Psycht, and that which flows firom her KOkff inmrrMp to 
the lowest skirts of the Universe, do I call this first part 
of the Song of the Soul, Psychoxoia. 

Vers. 7. O life of time and all Alteriiy I 
For what is time but the perseverance of the motion 
of the soul of the world, while she by her restlesse 
power brings forth these things in succession, that 
Eternity hath at once altogether. For such is the 
nature of ^E^m or BUmily, viz. A life exhibiting all 
things at once, and in one. AtdffTOffu odr jw^f XP^"^ 
cfxcr, but distance of life makes time, and the proroga- 
tion of life continueth time, the prseterition of life is the 
prseterition of time, bat Psyche is the fountain of this 
evolved life, whence she is also the very life of time. 
And all Alterity, 
It may be thus shadowed out. The seed of a plant 
hath all the whole tree, branches, leaves, and firuit at 
once, in one point after a manner closed up, but poten- 
tially. Eternity hath all the world in an indivisible in- 
distant way at once, and that actually. 

Psyche or the Soul of the world, when she begins this 
world, begets a grosser kind of Alterity, and dispersed 
diversity Cwwtp ix cir4pfULTot V^^ i^tMrrmw a&r^ 



Xiyot, 6^. as the srminall fbmie spreads out it aeU^ 
the body it inacts into distant btandies from the qntec. 
and silent seed, making that actaall in time and soooes- 
sion which could not be here bdow in bodies at once. 
See PloHn, Ennead, 3. liJb, 7. et^, la where the natiue 
of time is more fiilly described. 



Vers. 8. Tlu lijk tfUms. 
Vis. God himself. 
N6ot k99i 9i»w\ Qi minds thou art the Mind. 
"^vxtHm-^evx^ \ TheSoolofsoula. 
^dtf-ct rf ^iwfiyir j And Nature of eadi natorci kind. 
Symes, Hymn. 4. 



Stanz. 5. Vers. 9. Thai same that AUve Might. 
The deepest Centre of all things, and first root of alE 
beings ; the Platonists call r* dToMr ft nA ir, that is, 
the Good, and the One. See PUt. Bmnead. i. Uh, 7. 
cap, I. Mercur, 7>ism^.Senm, Univeru nd jBtcmle^, 
This is the simple and naked essence of God, utiqly 
devoid of division and plurality, and therefore not to b^ 
known by reason or Intellect, but vimt Ipto, as the- 
Oracle speaks, by the flower, or the sommity of the 
Intdlect. 

'B<m « ^ Ti i*09r^ d x^ tft iMv 96m 4U«s^ 



thai is, ^iof^ dwd/ict as Mick. PseUms eacpounds it, by 
the unitive power of the Intellect^ or by a certain simple' 
and lactoall Energie of the soal when it is roused inti^ 
act 

For ao is the ezpresskm of PkHsms, Suu§ad. 6, L^ 
e, 7. dXX' #0Ti ryd* 9fma/tiir^ Mymw vapAp, nff mM- 
diworoGrri oA wdpcrrc. For he is present to hiin thac 
can touch him, but to him that cannot, heisnot present = 
and in the 9. Cap., describhig more livdy the itate of 
oar union with Atatft, or the eminent ahaohite Goodp 
Koi rd Irroi^^a, 6^. And there lyeth oar bappinesse, 
saith he, and to be removed from henoe, is bat to par^ 
take lesse of being. Here is the rest of the sool, set oat 
of the reach of all evils, ascended into a plaoe devoid of' 
all danger and mischief. Here she becomes inteltectnaD. 
Here she is impassible, Here she truly Uvcs indeed. 
But this lifie that we Uvo di^oyned from God is bat a 
shadow, and ombratil fanitation of that. Bot that 
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^ v^mf, iiueUectiwU eaeigie, an enerf ie tluu 
Gods 4^ i^y Tf rp6t Ik^^ ^n^ in thtt stiU 
tacdinn oonjimctioii with this UnivwnU Good. 
It bcfBis bennlj. it bc«ets rigfateousnesse, it bc«ets 
laloar ; for these doth the acNd tiring forth, being once 
of God. and fil'd as it were with his sacred 
And in the la Chap, describing forther this 
Uami. he saith, that God and the sool doth as it were 
wimpm Khrpi^ 0wdimi, joyne centres, and centres do 
wbdHf swalkm up one another, so that this union b 
eveansore then twich. 

This tactnaU conjunction of the soul with God surdy 
in the Christian phrase is no more then divine love, as 
S, yit^ speaks. God is love, and he that is in love is 
in God, and God in him. And Phtinms doth pkdnly 
ackaosrledge it. when as he saith. Every soul b a Venus 
and hath her Cupid bom with her, an heavenly Cupid 
with an heavenly Venus, tin she be defiled with earthly 
love; viwhuam ytPQiUni kuX otor fraipc^ciiray made 
f o tmnn and as it were become an Harlot : but that 
the sool in the purity of her own nature, loves God and 
denreth to be }oyned with him, as a beautifoU virgin 
to a beantiiun man, &aw€p vopMw jraX^ rp6t iraX^ 
M^ for so I think the text is to be read, and not 
wmi$h^t KoKaO wpdt koK^ tpttra. See the whole ninth 
book of the sixth Enntad, For the nature of Atotft or 
AMmd and the manner of the conjunction of the soul 
with him is there exquisitly set out. 

Stanza 6, 7. Now can I noi, ftc. 
It being acknowledged both in the purest Philosophy 
awl in Christianity, that the root of all things is good- 
nesse h sdf, the most genuine consequence of this is, 
That his provklence being measured by himself, good- 
nesse it sdf is the measure thereof: so that all Melan- 
cfaolick and dismall dreams of idly affrighted men, may 
well vanish in the deamesse of this light and truth ; as 
also the envious, malidous, and bloody minded man 
may here consider, how for he hath wandred from the 
will of God, and the root of his own being. 

Stanza 8. This Akad tflumstlfHu jEomftUr, Ac. 

This Mom is all things essentially and truly as Akad 
or Atmf€ above all things. It is the very inteUectoall 
wofid, EtemaU life, united ever with the fother that 
brong^ him forth. The A^ysr MMtrvt of God, his 
i " ^lfTl*«*'*<**g . or explicit inward com p re h ension of all 
tUngi mb miermOf infinite and every wliere, difldring 
oMly from his ftmntain in this, that he is one simple 
Unity, this one ever-actuaU omniformity. 

as the Grade speaks, bdng the very Essence or Idea of 
all things, at once, not successively or in part. See 
PUHrn. EmMiod, 3. Uk. 7. where he doth acknowledge 
Aimt and On all one : at the fourth Chapter. 

Stanx. 9b TkU U Hk ameUmI Eidot ommi/ifrm 
Fmmt o/ail Uamiy, 6^. 
.t1» tkiilplinn of jEm, which is the first form also 
or* pdkhritnde. is largely set ont: Emmead. ^ Uh.Z. 
vtfi reO peyreff UMymn, where the oooditkmof that 
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Eteraall life is thus ddtoeated. UtA ykfi rh ttim ^6ffc» 
Hti, mU ax^^ffia M adroit sat ym4r€t^ mU t^^, 
ffaie^M«irair^o^'Maa^crA«4rra, •^ottyhnnt 
Wff60€€rm iXK' sTt oMu, koI imvnh h iXKoit* htyfrn^ 

vAt wwTl ^arf^t c/t rd cC^w kuL wirrm* ^Qf ykp ^mrl. 
Kol y^ ixti vat wdUra ip 4wr^ nA ud 6pt iw AXXw 
wdinu' $ri rarraxoO wirra, ffa2 i-ar, w9i9, jra2 f«a#ri» 
s-ar, Kol tLWifi99 4 di^Xif. f«arror 7^^ a^dr ph^. 
iwd Kolrb fAucpdp fOya. kuL HXtot Utt rdrra irrpt^, 
mU f«a«Tor ffXiof a0, mU wdifta, 'B|^X'« ^ ^^ ixirrm 
iXKo, iit4tdw€i U K9l wirrm 6^. that is, It Is an easle 
life they live there, for truth is their mother, nuroe, sub. 
stance, and nourishment, and they see all things (not In 
which generatkm is but essence) and themsdves In 
others. For all's pelludd, nothing dark or Impervious, 
but every one to every one is perspicuous, and all to 
every one as light to light. Kor every one hath In him 
all thfogs, and again sees all thfogs hi others. 80 that 
all thhigs are every where, and all Is all, and every thing 
all, and the splendour hiflnlte. For every thing there 
is great, sith what is little must be also gr«u : the Hun 
there is all the starres, and again every itam the Hun, 
and all thhigs : but every thing is mora eminently some 
one thfaig, and yet all things folriy shine In every thing. 
6^. See PloHm, Bnmtad, 5. M, 8. cap. 4. 

Stanz. 13. Far othirwiti it fans in Aifittt rnUmi. 
This is hi rsforence to Naniuui story, Htans. ii, that 
seu out the hasard of loving earthly beauty, and of the 
desfre of conjunction with It : but there Is no suoh dan- 
ger in Mon knd, for the objects there are pvfootlve 
and not destructive, lietter then the soul, not baser : 
and chiefly Abinoam or Akad which Is as It were the 
Sun of that workl, which Mon doth alwayes behold 
steddy and unmoved, and with him all they that arrive 
thither. Mont sdf Is also an unspeakable plenitude of 
life, and h Is an unexpresseable perieotlon of the mind 
to be joyned with him, so that thnre Is pUUnly no danger 
or hurt to desire earnestly the enjoyment of these divine 
ibrms, though unkm with corppreall features may deflsco 
the soul. 

Stanz. 14. For /Eon land vtMek mim /dm #a// 
// mmfkt M lift, Ae. 

80 PMin. *H roO 1^ «al frret ^9i% tibfim i^tiw 
6 aXif«0^ «al wp(h09, 06 aia^At d^' Hvr^O, M4 
dM«H^ r^ fMpiOfi^ odM AXttr^t, AXSk 4 wUa ^w^ 
dvreO mU s-at poOfh M t(b^ «al rooOra ^. Kat rd 
M^^ef wapbxrroi SKtr, mU e-ar al^ ^Om, ed ^pi- 
909 AXXe At* aXXei; Mk Irvpor y^ywuiiUrm ifkim 
Kol rOr aXXMT Art|«wAi^ror. 'Oto M i^uuH dXXo, 
aXXs^ oM* kr § irarrlor' warraxoO btbrh Kmi Ti\tt0f 
brmiOr, t^rifKi re koI iXKoluoiM eAv lx«<* That Is, 

The nature of lutelliet and On is the true and first 
world not distant from h self, not weak by dhrUton or 
d is perston, nothing defective. But all of it Is life, and 
aU intdlect living in one and at once understanding. A 
part exhibiU the whole, and the whole Is friendly to I 
sdf^ not separated one part from another, nor become 
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another alone ; and cstimng'd from others. Whence 
one part is not injurious to another nor contnrj. 
Wherefore eirexy where being one and perfect every 
where, it stands unmoved and admits no alteration. 
See Enmead, 3. lik. a. caf, i. 

Stanz. 15. That Virgin wife ofjEom Vramort. 
Vramart or Psycht the wife of jEou, the daughter of 
Akad. For indeed all things come from him, but kmJV 
frro^ToX^ ; First rhhfx AJkad, that is a sfanpk unity : 
then y£oM, that's h rdrra an actuall YnmoveidileOomi- 
formity : Lastly, h koI wdmu, that's Vramort, or Psycht, 
vis. capable of that stable Omniformity, that Fulnesse of 
life even all things, and of him that is above all things : 
but it is not of her Essence to be all things actually and 
steddily. See Plotin, rtpl ruir dfixiX^ (nro aH ^ fM w. 
Enmead. 5. lib. i. cap. 8. But nothing can be more 
plain than what he hath written, Enmead. ^iib.6. cap. 4. 
where speaking of Akad, jEom, and Psyche Kol o0r 
drcomrr/or (saith he) rd ^i^ ^atH, -rh U ^^$^ ^^^H^ 
th 9i rplrm 7y fftXifntt ti^rrpt^ jco/ufb^a^ry rh ^&t 
rap* IfKlou. ^^vx^ fikw yiip i w ier^ mr fx'i irixp^nh' 
wvrra a&Hfw w^epdm obm. roCr 9i h mbr^ elffcibr 
#X«<f 0^ ^(^ ^ f^^^^t <^' ^ ^'^c V€^UTta/juhm iw r§ 
o^roC ovclg,. t6 8i rapix^ twto t6 ^&t cAk AXXo dr, 
^&t iarhf iwXoOw, ro^or tH^ 96wa/U9 ixdme roO 
c7wu imp. That is. And we may resemble the first, 
vis. Akad, to lux or light, the next to the Sunne ; the 
third, viz. Psyche, to the Moon, borrowing her light of 
the Sunne. For Psyche hath but an adventitious In* 
tellect, which doth as it were colour her, made InteDeo- 
tuiL But Imteilect or jE<m hath in himself proper 
Intdlectuall life, not being that light onely, but that 
which is in his essence illuminated by A had: but that 
which imparts this light, viz. Ahad, is light -alone, and 
nothing else beside, exhibiting a power to liim to be 
what he is. 

Vers. 4. 5. Becamse the fire 

Of others essence, &c. 
That the Intellect in man is clothed with the soul, the 
soul with fire or spirit ; and that through that instru* 
ment it governs and orders this grosse body, is the 
Opinion of Trisnug. in his Qavis ; and the like instru- 
ment he ascribes to the Maker of the whole World 
Aif/cawpTdr 7&p h,ititrrw9 rdsv oupopQif ry Tvpll rpbt r^ 
SilfuovpylaM xfi^^^"** '^^ Maker of the Heavens useth 
fire to his work. But I conceive indeed that the pure 
Heavens or iEther, which is from uX$w to bum, is no- 
thing else but attenuate fire dhdv. >> subtill fie^r liquor 
or liquid fire ; as I have else where intimated. 

Vers. 6. 7. And inward mnseen golden hew doth 

dighi. 
And life of Sense, Ac. 
I cannot better declare this matter then the Philoso- 
pher hath already, Ennead. 5. lib. x. cap. a. 

Let any particular soul, saith he^ quietly by her self 
conceive the whole Universe devoid of life, form, and 
motion ; let the Earth be still and stupid, the Sea, the 
Aire, and the Heaven : anon an univernll soul flow into 





this torpent mane^ inwaidly infiis'd, 
t Kf iff Mi MBrt^ watA ^i^ i pi ^^a ^ i i^ allt as the ??^"?f of 

Snmie dolfa tome Cloiul xpm miM^ ifv vwmCm^ mak- 
ing a golden show by their fiklinf l^ht. Socfaia 
frt*nfT of Psyche into tiie body of the Vniverse, 
\Sa^ and esdtxng the dead mist, the utmost 
of her own life into an iEihcreall vivadty, and 
in this, by her plasmaikall Spirits or Ardid, all the 
whole world into order and shape, fitting this sacred 
Animal for perfect sense, eitabllsMnig fSbaX in being, 
which before was next to nothing. 

Vers. 8. Other's the vehicle ^tomch, jsw//, sight . 
Of taste, Ac 
This is true in the Microoosme as wdl as in the 
Macrocosme above described, via, that the more sobtiU, 
fiery and attenuate wptxiiM in mans bocly, are the medinm 
vdiereby the soul is Joyned to and doth woric in the 
body. 

Stanz. 16, J/oy ruuM ihmi vast pnfimdiiy. 

Symesius also caHeth it /Miftr varpdsr, the patemall 
depth, iiywtm. a. 

Stanz. x8. New rise^ stf J/ksr, ftc. 
From this Stanza to the 33. is contained a descriptkm 
of the visible World. 

Vers. 2. Th* ontward vest. 
To make all this visible Worid the gumegA d Psyche 
is no forc'd or new fency ; sith the SabjU. hath appar- 
relled God therewith. Siiyll. Orme. Hh. u 

06pn9hp hWviimi, vtpl fi^if^mi 9h §dkmf9wr. 

* A V ^ ^ AoTfitw ita x<lP^ wtfuMtfOfu vdmp. 

That is. 
/ If St JBHOVAH, well my words perfmd. 
Clad with thefrory Sea, aliwmmikdmtar 
With the blew Heavens, shod with ike Earth i wend. 
The Starres around me dance, th' Airdoih ; 



Mosa also (if we wiU believe nHo the Jew) made 
Aarons gpument a sjmboll of the visibfe Worid, and it 
agrees well with this of the ^Bafltu For fiiat npoo the 
topb on his Mitre was the rsr^^^^arip Jsbotab ; 
The shoulder-pieces moogfat lep rf icn t the Hesvcns ; 
The two Predons-stones there, the two Hemispheres; 
The twelve names engraven, the twelve signes of the 
Zodiack; The blew Robe, the Air; Ttik i9$wk or the 
flowry work at the hemme of the ganwat, the earth ; el 
^dtvKQi, the Pomq^ranets (with an alhaioo to /MmJIno) 
the water ; ol iMmn the Bdls, the hannony, that is, 
the mixture of earth and water for genenUfao. But as 
for Mwh there is nothing answerath to it in the Hdvew 
Text, and why diould fdtmm be Kmhifmi of the water, 
and not rather of the whole Olobe of the Earth and 
Water, it being a louid finit, and repres r ut i n g the 
semfaiall fullnesse of the Earth, by its adsmre in the 
side, fbll of kemells or seeds? Pend venture had Ab*i^ 
been as well instructed in I^rthsforime, as in Plato- 
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and had mitt Che Sq>tiHigiBt*s iMcrd ft ^Umm, 
he would hit of another humooy, then the miztiire of 
and Earth doth make : I mean the noise of those 
mmtirmfd Stana yx And so the order of 
ever J Bell joyned with a Ponicgranet, would 
iignififwi the many and numeroos Globes at the 
ieicfiH depths of the World, with their concomitant 
iiMda in their motion* or at the least proportionable 
'd oili i fs , and conseqoentlj Pfikagoras luumony would 
hne been latified from Aaroms robe : but I hold not this 
AignoMBt apodictiralL PkiL de vita MoHs. 

VerSb 7. Tkt many PlUatures, 
Efrtrj partknlar body is esteemed but a knot or dose 
C4ding of that one intire Out-garment of PsycJU, 

' Stanx. 19. vers. 9. TJUgarwumt nmnd, ftc. 
It is too too probable the world is round if it be not 
'**finil* the reasons be obvious ; but to conclude it finite 
Or laliiiite is bat gncne, mans imagination being unable 
to lepreaent Infinity to Reason to judge on. 

Stanx. yy, 31. But yet one thing I saw, ftc. 
At the lew kem, ftc. 
A ^BDoe at Ceferminu opinion, as at theirs also that 
tkudce the fist starres so many Sunnes, and all the Planets 
tio be inhabitfd : for by their inhabitants they will be 
the lowest part of this visible world, be it Saturn, 
npiUTt or what Planet soever else discovered, 
r, as yet not discovered ; wherefore according to this 
GiMiceit, Stissakl. 

At tki itw hem of this large garment-gay, 
Xtmx is. at the places that seem low, and these are all 
inhahitrd Planets supposing there be any inhabited. 

Stamz. 33, 34. Did tie them twain, ftc. 
yEom and Ptyche here become one, not as though they 
^wcre one and the same essence, but nearer after that 
kind of manner that the body and soul become one man. 
For Mom is the Entelechia of Psyche, as I may say, but 
closer- mite then any form or soul to any body, and 
never to be separate. Beca u s e the universall soul of the 
world finds aU things fai jEon, and knows also exactly 
inferkmr things. For her anfanadversion is not fixed or 
determined to one, as mans soul is, but firee, every 
where at onoe, above and below, so that she cannot 
pOHlbly leave off this state, but is one, ever firmly 
onited with .tf^Mi. 

Stanz. 36. To thee each hnee, ftc 
A Christian mystery wn^ up in a Platonicall cover- 
ing, the reduction of the world to conformity with the 
Bteraall Intdlect, and the soul of the world. For these 
move ttin« to this veiy day, to win men to be governed 
by them, and not by their own perverse and dark will. 
Or rather to speak in the Christian Idiom, the Sonne of 
God, and the Holy Ghost do thus stirre men up, and 
invite them to true and lively obedience to the eternal! 
win of God, and to forsake their own sdves, and their 
blittd way, and to walk all fai one everlasting way of 
light and saving health. 



Stanz. 39^ Ahad these three in one, ftc. 
Here we see Ahad, j£on, and Psyche all one. which 
is to be understood not of Esience, but Person (as I may 
so speak) and that they move and act upon the creature, 
as one man. 

Stanz. 41. IfV Physis name. 

Physis is nothing else but the vegetable Worid, the 
Universall comprehension of SpermaticaD life dispersed 
throughout This seminall World is neither the very 
Intellect it self, though it be stored with an forms, nor 
any kind of piu« soul, though depending of both, olor 
fffXa/i^r i^ dft^ouf roC, K(d ^lo^ A kind of life eradi- 
ating and resulting both from Intellect and Psyche. 

This enters and raiseth up into life and beauty, the 
whole corporeall world, orders the lowest projection of 
life, vi». the reall Cuspis of the Cone infinitely multi- 
plied, awaking that immense mist of Atoms into severall 
energies, into fiery, watery and earthly ; and placing her 
Magick attractive points, sucks hither and hither to every 
centre a due proportion, and rightly disposed numbo- 
of those Cuspidal particles, knedding them into Suns. 
Moons, Earths, ftc. and then with a more curious arti- 
fice, the particular Archei frame out in every one such 
inhabitants and omamenu, as the divine Understanding 
hath thought fit. For Physis (as I said) is not the 
divine Understanding it self, but is as if you should con- 
ceive, an Artificers imagination separate from the Arti- 
ficer, and left alone to work by it self without animad- 
version. Hence PJfysis or Nature is sometimes pusseld 
and bungells in iU disposed matter, because its power is 
not absolute and omnipotent See Plot, Ennead. 3. 
/«i. 2. 

Stanz. i^ In midst of this fine web doth Haphe sit. 

Every s^ce to be a kind of touch, was the opinion of 
the ancient Philosophers, as you may see in Theophra- 
stus wepl ed9$4faeiin. Every sense in Psyche is plainly 
and perfectly Touch, or more then Touch rather, I 
mean, a nearer union. But this present Stanza respects 
more properly the nature of sense in particular Animals 
(so Cure bad my pen started aside) where Touch is the 
centre as it were from whence the soul discerns in the 
circumference aU manner of Forms and Motions. 

She is the centre from whence all the light 
Dispreads, and goodly glorious forms dofiit 
Hither and thither. 
Thus : for there is first a tactuall conjunction as it 
were of the represenutive rayes of every thing, with our 
sensorium before we know the things themselves, which 
rayes we reaUy feeUng, perceive those things at distance 
by this conmiunication. For these rajres alwayes con- 
vey the distance or place, as wett as the colour. Hence 
do we discern figure, vi*. the ray of every Atom of the 
object representing the site of its Atont For figure is 
nothing else but the order or disposition of those Atoms : 
Thus have we aU figures, colours, and shapes in a whole 
Horison conveighed to our sight by a centnUl Touch of 
those rajres of the objects round about us. 
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Stanz. 49. ButHtipktsMotktrk^UalUtprtad 

As ii plain in the oomnranication of rayes. For I 
cannot think that union simply with this sensible worid, 
of it self can make us know things at distance, though 
PloHnus seem indinable to that Opinion. See Psfcha- 
tkam., lib, 3, Cami, z. 

Stanz. 55. All Seiut doih in proportion eontist. 
Some things are so light that the weight is indiscem- 
able to some, as the Flie that sat upon the Bulls horns 
and apologised for her sdf, as having wearied him, as 
it is in the Arabian £sble, some smells too weak to 
strike the nostrills of others, and some objects too 
obscure to be seen of the eyes of oChersome. But 
Arackiu is proportioned to all whatsoever is any way 
sensible to any ; because Psyckt doth inact this All or 
Universe as a particular Soul doth the body. 

Vers. 9. All life o/Senst is in grtat Ha^kis list. 
It must needs be so. For no living soul is sensible of 
ought in this out- World, but by being joyned in a living 
manner to it. Therefore Psycho being joyned to it all. 
must needs perceive all forms and motions in it, that are 
presented to any particular soul. For these representa- 
tions be made in some particular body, which is tmt a 
part of the whole, a knot as it were of Psycka outward 
stole, but the universall body of the World, is one un- 
divided peece, wherefore nor Owl, nor Bat, nor Cat, nor 
any thing else can possibly see, but Psyche seeth ipso 
facto, for 'tis part of her body that hath those represen- 
tations in it; wherefore man is transfizt through and 
through by the rayes of the divine Light, besides that 
more incomprehensible way of omnisciency in God. 

Stanz. 5. 6. Sense and Consent, Ac 
As Psyche sees all natural things, so she doth allow 
of them. For contrariety of Spirits is onely betwixt 
particulars, and uglinesse, and ill-&vourednesse are but 
such to some kinds, nor is poyson poyson to all, else 
would the Spider be her own death, and all venomous 
monsters would save man the labour of encounter. 

Stanz. 57. Rich Sentele display. 
Till we come to Psyches self, motion and mutabilitie 
have place ; But in jCon and Ahad is steddy and un- 
alterable rest, rd dicu&rwt ixomu And there hath 
Psyche the one eye plac'd as well as the other below, 
beholding all things, and that which is above all things, 
as also the shadows and projections of all things without 
distraction, at once, as «uily as our eyes discern many 
colours at once in one thing. 

Stanz. 59. TTU mother of each Semele, 
How she is the mother of them, see the second Canto 
of this book at the 23. Stans. 

Vers. 5. But she grasps all. 
The Mundane spirit (of which every body hath its 
part) inacted by Psyche, if any particular soul exert any 
imaginative act, needs must for a time at least be col- 
oured as it were or stained with that impression, so that 
Psyche must needs perceive it, sith it aflects her own 



spML See Psyehntk, lih. 5. Qmi. a. Stama, 46, 47. 
Beskles this, euery partienkr soul as all things dse 
depending so intimately on Ptyeke as being cAnses 
from her, itisinoonodvablethattfaeleastmocioiisof the 
mind, or stillest thought shookl escape her. 

But if any man be pnsled how the phantasie of a 
mans soul should make an impression itpoii any part of 
the universall spirit of the worki, and^jSiMMilr dioukl not, 
let him conskler, that the imaginative operatioQS di Psy- 
che are more high, more hovering and inspenae from 
immersion into the grosser spirits of this botfy. wfaidi is 
little or nothing conscious of whats done to fitfre above, 
and so not receiving the impresse of so Ugh acts, it 
ordinarily happens (even in the eiahatioe of our own 
phansie))that memory frdls. And beskles this, as the vigoor 
of sense debilitates or quite extinguisheth the ordinary im- 
aginations of the soul, to doth her ordinary imaciiMtioBS, 
or sense, or both, hinder the animadvcnioo of the im- 
presses of Semele. But particular imaginations and tlie 
vigour of sense weakened or extinct in deep, or near 
death , the energies of the soul of the world are then more 
perceptible, probably, even in the very spirit of our 
body, as weU as in the naked soul : henoe oome pro- 
phetick dreams and true predictions before death. 

But to go back to the apprdiensions d Psycho, Every 
sensible object and every sensitive and imaginative act 
appear before her, and whatsoever is in her sight, is also 
in the sight of jEon, Because the union betwixt ^on 
and Psyche is much more near then b e tween Ptyeke and 
the Mundane spirit And whatsoever is reprewnted in 
yEon is also dearly in the view of Ahad; by reason of 
the unexpresseable dose unity of these two ; so that 
Ahad knowes every individnall thing and motion, as 
dearly, nay more dearly tlien any mortaU eye can view 
any one thing, let it look never so steddHy on it. 

Thus the thoughts of all mens minds and motions of 
heart arise up into the sight and p r es eaci e of the al^ 
comprehending Divinity, as neceiiarily and natnndly as 
reek or fume of frankincense rools up into tlie open air. 
For the spirit of the Lord fills all tlie worid, and that 
which conteineth all things hath knowledge of the voyoe. 
yea of the outward shape, gestures, and thoqgfats too. 
Wisd, I. 7. 

Nor is Eternity chaoged or obscured by the prpiee- 
tion of these low shadows. For infinite aBimadvcrsiQn 
can discern all things unmixtly and undliiartMdly, not at 
all loosing it sdf, though gaining noChiiv by the siglit 
of inferiour things. Nor can I assent to that pasaage in 
PloHn. taken fai one senses nor is it (I think) necessary 
to take it in that sense, the words are tbeseb'Ort r ^ 
roco^ ireu^ct mbroO wfhit 'nMo, Ao hipyma e8ra 
a(hcG Kul fwo^ h a&r^ rh cCnu i #sti vbm^ /mprvpd 
^ToreBh rodoarrloo, $n el rp6t rft f{tf pubemto w6t^, 
droKelrb drtu tm^pirriw, that is, Bat that such a kind of 
inclining himsdf to hfansdf, betag as it were his cnergie 
and abode in himself, makes him to be what he is, the 
contrary siqpposed doth aigne. For if hedwold faidine 
to that which is without hfan, he wouhi kne that being 
which he is. But this is to be oonaidered, that God 
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an tUifi. and viev ahmyot hit work, 
ovB wttx HMtt is himself: for so saith the 
jm anaifaer place, K«2 #ni vpiin^ Mfrjfitm 
aal gfi t rf ss ^fa, intpm/thmmi iwhun^ that 
ikteCfatf or Oi. or the Intdfectnall world, b the 
of God, is the fim sobstanoe from him, he 
in UondL See />Mte. EmmemL 6. /f». a m^. 
i6l alB Bmmmd, i. ££*. 8. «. a. 

Bat nov to take a short view of what I have nmne 

ihiOiHh in m§ notes on this Canto. Aka4, jEpm, 

fifptAe^ the Platonick 'Mad, is mther the r& iiSbr then 

kks, the Divinity father then the Deity. For God is 

bet one iadivlslile immovable self-bom Unity, and his 

fcM4iora ci e ature is Wlsdome, Intellect, jSm, Om, or 

Amtacabm, or in a word, the InteUectuall worid, whose 

>e— lehjasself is, that is simple and perfect Goodnessc. 

fi 9i irrw d^mMt^ iMmmw ^aarr^ nif dW t If^^uFor, 

jtir^am endrrwr nU w4p^% Mt #( o^roO ptXh ml 9Ma» 

<■! ^hix4^- I'hat is. For he is without need, self-suf- 

ficieBt* wanting nothing, tlie measure and term of all 

thiqgi, yieldiiv out of hhnself Intellect or Oa, and 



And spraWng of Intellect, *Brfp7fi /iIttm rc^ ixuvm, 
wtfH iwAm iOif, That intellect b taken up about 
hin* Imptoy ed in a Idnd of vitall operation abcNit him, 
livlqg inhiuL 

Bm of P^eki, *H M f|i##nr wt/l tqvtw x^pt^vmra 

V»ex^ v^ aMr pkhrmiaa ml d^m airtO ^tmfidwit, row 

0tim V wMi poJwu, But PsyeAs something removed 

and witbont, danoeth about the Intellect, busily be- 

holdiag it, and looking into it, seeth God through it. 

So that AMsdiM the vitall perfection of ^Ecm or ImtelUct, 

and ^fifli and Ahad the happinesse of Ptyckt and her 

vitall accomplishment Rnntad, z. lib, 8. And both 

Mom and P^cki, and all things else are from Ahad, 

«■#* fvsrrtXVf that b with abatement, and ferthest 

off 6t>m the fountain the weaker and darker, as b more 

ftiDy set forth in the next Canta Stans. 7, 8. 6^. 

And that the world b inacted by Psyche, and so b 
(wfaidi Triitmgitl and Plato are not nice to grant) one 
imire Animal, and that therefore nothing can scape the 
knowledge of that univemll soul, no more then any 
lensation, imaglnadon, or motion of man can be hid 
from the soul of man, if she be at leasure to observe it. 
That /^9vA« b at leasure being uncapable of distraction, 
as whose animadversion b infinite, entirely omnipresent, 
and eveify where at onoe. 

And now I have taken the pains so accurately to 
describe the Ddty, me thinks, I have made myself 
obooiious to almost a Just censure of too much bold- 
aesse and curiosity. 

Dot give me leave to answer, that I have not taken 
upon me so much to set out the absolute nature of God, 
as tboee Notions that Plaio*s School have framed of 
Him, Which I hold neither my self nor any man else 
engsged to embrace for Oracles, though they were true, 
tni such time as they appear to him to be so. But how 
ever, I think all men are to interpet^lvith Plaio and all 



men else at the best, and rather mark wimt ol uniluulnvil 
truth they alme at, then (luarrsll and enianglv ilwm 
selves in disputes about the manner of itspraMliig ilmi 
which no man can reach unto. As for esanipln, I Imtt 
rather fill my mind with that unquasdonabln truth r» 
hibited In their Triad, vin, that (iod Is as fuliy (IcnmI 
nesse. Wiscdoroe, and powerfull l^ove, as if iherr wmr 
three such distinct Hypostases In the Deliy. anil thrn 
that he is as surely one with himsnlf u» if tli«r« wmh IhiI 
one onely Hypostasin, then to |ierpkis my inliul witii 
troubleiome questions of 'Utree and Our, anil Ux\9 nihI 
three, 6v. 

For the mind of man being m unalilo to commvr «iiv 
thing of the naked being of (kxl, tliuse nmrr gro»kr Mini 
figurate representations of lliro, so lie they W Miialiir 
to & expressive of I tin unquestionable AttilUilrh. uir 
not onely passable but convenient for c rruird untlri 
standings, to lead thrm on In thr contrmplatlon of (f«ul 
in easie I^ve and Triumph. Whereas by rndeavouring 
more Magisterially and deteniiiiiatrly to (i>in|ini|irnil 
and conclude that which Is 10 unconcluilililr nnd Inrom 
prehensible to the undcntandfng of nuin, wr wurk uiii 
■elves into anxietic and subtile distrmper and Cit^ up ihr 
more precious outflowings of the Divinity In uiir miuIn. 
by this hellish tlilrst and im|)ortunate drsirn of drullng 
with the very nakird esirnce of (iod. Mut Irl rvrry 
modest llillosoiilirr iMit rrad thai Inkcriiillmi in /m 
Temple, a notaliln nionuninnt of the great wlMKlonir nl 
the Andenu : 'IC7iif •iy^ irAr re ^ryevAi, «ial dv «•! 
iv4iup9if, icai rdr ificp HwXoif e^(f vw ^^rdi Av 
wiXwj^v, and tlicn prcinounos whrtlinr thisra Im* niri 
roome enough in thi: Deity for t^x^if man to kfirak 
diversely onn from niiotlier, in th« irprtiM^uituii llirir 
of, and yet no man nor all mm uigrthrr tu sn mil 
accurately and ade(|uately the nature of (kxl. 




CANTO II. 

Stanz. 6. tts k€ that mxtdt mi. 

|Et not excluding Akad, JSre what's wrillrii 
upon the 35. Sianso of this < 'nnio. 

Stanz. 9. Tht last txtrtme, tk*far*it\t 
of from liiiht 

PlotiHMS Enntad, 4. Nh. 3. eap, 9 : deicribes tlir |iiii 
ductlon of the corporeall world after this mannrr, Piyitu 
cannot Issue out into any externall vivlflcativr lU't, un 
lesse you suppose n body, for thats her pbce pro|)erly, 
and naturally. Wherefore If she will have place for and 
vitall act, she must produce her self a body. So shr 
keeping steddily her own station. oToir voXi) ^Ai UXdii 
\(m9 ir' dxpocr tmi i^4ro<f rov irdpof, 9k6t9§ 4y^¥9rn, 
or rather ^Tsfraro, like a plentlfuU flame shining out 111 
the extreme margins of the fire begot a fuliginous dark- 
nesse ; which she seeing stretghtway actuated with llfn 
and form, yv6ftt¥9s M oTer oCictff rir caXAf cal irM«<Xei 
0^ dreTfi^i$if roD rrirociprtfret, so that darkncise be- 
coming a variously adorned sedifice is not disjoyncd 
from Its builder, but dependeth thence as bring the 
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It'll I unui bit mnjr Suniu togalKt, *o alio ctac 

V^t I llflni'.-// 
What I iinrfcTWanil liy /t/ti. tat the /mlirfrH. Gim. 
Ii I I'lwn ilim Ihli tti«/l(>w Ihu PMinnt ipeakcTh erf. 
■ml wtiu li nidii>i ihr lioilx of the WorM. For I coo- 

• nlir Ida \mAl "f t)ir Wiirid M Ik nuiliing clie but the 
irtW I utfttt til ihf- rVinr rvrn infinild)' lanltlplkd and 
■PilMiilful //rft I'l tiT nuttiinc fflw Iwt potentialil)' : 
thiM loir all mluiill I'riiUtUiy, llHiugh u low u Dal 
••I iwilliliiH. Ihri wliNl liK-iinrailnKX i* in Tatit, or the 

• ntlHiiiill H-iitllik iinliirr. 1(1 ilirinK ftxmi /i^iEr, or tbc 

SthHt ■•■ lltffii.laMHi>/t*ii All*aui)lttk 

itffrar. (ti> the 17. liUnu. 

t Iw iiimliu Ihiii id till* Wiirlil liHn|[ Ity wajr of enofy. 

•H iHiiiiiwIliiii, ImiIi ilniwii Miaiicr eipmkloni rrom 

i.ri<iii i>l IliK Aii-lrnu, « /'m'imW. >uf. 11. J/oj drf 

iM' I (Wfi, tliil l>, I'lH (»hI IrliiK llir Kile ArtlluxT, 
1. 4li»itiw III )il< Huih. )<rlii|| IiiiIftiI tlMt which tw 
iiMbiiili AMiiiitiiiH til till* innnir It tliai ntea In 

■Ati-i ■««*•<•■ y>Ma, Xiili brsTM, ^u^ivot 
*,!>, ••fakli, NiiVi frftf«a, li^ (' h >4»r> Wtmtu 
itt^f vrf^l)* valf) rt xal MifiaMiil i«T(jibiirM, 
K<#i tfWw ^Hr^ Ki#« l^i/^TM IrXtr* i>i';>#i|. 
Xift vrHlt ril'iHW, RiiW ilnafulTaii *i<^i tiwii), 
MtiK ViJrrH. ^fa, K.iti ^Itiat 4« xKitr*. 

Il>l>l ftwihtlW, Kl^l d^X"! it'll*'''*' llflKM^/WIMI. 

Hi h/'W •(Mtmi iloi'/itai*, M^M"^ ^fw. 

llMt l>. 
/^i'.«<.f. -M''i '■•>'. J'>h< liamJtirr ,•» JUfk. 
Ah'<*mJ. y^V ' Hjitll, \^lffyfttalltm.\tlt. 
f.» > Itt J^* i^ lit ^:^^t^. unJ miry Sttt. 

Kn-f r4< *>mM i</ d//. >t*'i iirirAu* «•*, 
''. , ftf.VMi oW, 7^« M Jf* .\aa ja^ .t/.v<t, 
f.v> A'liK, ^'< /■••■.•' r^rf.Vja-fjttfWJ.Vinr. 

/V.'tAll/ll/i'^At, ■Av4>iw lu.* MvwinNU Ui'v- 

Vii«l>>t' IV MnthU*, «i|v 7. 
\n>t ihii llt|iM<<t<li><iiU r\t«<Mslun vl the dear depnd- 
4>HV tlut all thiilBi hair tw lK<a u niH 1 ' 
IVwtit tlul rv.iat^. Ii 41 |iuav-«(ull In Ihli < 
th.- IVwi. iJ Ijt .A^ i X* ri li imrim n; it 

* JA> 4. «<^ *( » VJ» \4^« «« lAo w^ra ■( T« SX-m 
«M* «*rH 4 ^W >i« ^t .!# t( v4r rj TM^ i an. »* H 
MHf >**«Mt<w> I**! aiir rwawnoc. »a ' *" ' 



■aifc*«f »*<M>: 

HcvB b tke Mnafe opUMof God banc att. and 
itei dMfe la BoOfaB ba Cod. Bat it li do« at aD 
MrM«e itat an tta^i an (k BCR ocisle of GcmL »d 
te ai pnviT dcfjead «■> taia. ai tbe Stm-bouBt of the 
Sbbbc So Ihu ID fun fanh ai we nar mj the body, 
Au &• /■■«> of the Sanne, all pot tofctbcr li the 
Soaae : K) Cure at lean we maj' be bold to wf thirt God 
iiall tba^t. wad that Ihenb Bothioc boi God. And 
that an ihn mar BOt lecB to be wid 



K!rtlaUOTb.w 



rcbGod hi 



tbe 10 Si 
of the 1551 

*elf. or Aimd. 

Vm. tbe 9. /■ najA f mU U . 
Ttai li, Akad and jK»m are tn eveir Cwidall ponide 
of tbe world. 

Stanz. la. Wl^ mafit mel. Ac 
Br dUlerentlall prohmditr i* 01 ~ 
lUndl of thing! detceDdlDf waf ArarraXV or at 
ftom the finl came of all thingi. Bat b; lalitade ii 
undentood the mntthtide of each kind in I»dipUa», 
which whether they be not Infinite in ^ijcllinn betngt 
where there ii no irrtnnrfa or JmtlliiK for dbow^TOom 
I luiow not, unlene jpou kill lay there wlU be then nK>e 
Infinllea then one. But those are nnmben, and not oae. 
I but those Dumben pot together are equall to that Odc 
Bui yet that One may be infinitely better then all : For 
who will not ny tlial Space or Vacuum ii infinlldy 
wbne, then any icall thing, and jet Iti estoukn it In- 
finlle, at Luerttiui stoutly prove* in his first Book, Di 

Stanz. ij. Tkrmgkljifositilf/tifitammanuif. 
That the World or Unirene is indewed with life. 
Ibough it be denied of some, who prove themsdrea bwb 
mart by their rklbflitr, itien by Uieir nasoo, jet >«y 
wonhy and sober Philoiopbers ham atseiud iL ta 
M. Amitm. T& til Uvrir, lit. 10. where be caOs this 
Universe ri WX<4» fdv, ri d>«M^ ri «UHw. ■■! 
laAit, a compkat Animal, good, )iut. and bentUnlL 
And Triiwuf. rt/. IS. lU Commmm. laUlUcta. ad Tat. 
■OM«il#intm*fwiaBmdVy««ifc«aJ -nB pdf^ 
fUir, ral ^Hfirfpn ialt^ al ntaif^ tV r^^ »l 
fWXffu T«S w%rpi», r\^ftiti tm r#i tttf^ tfr. 
This I'nimse (.great Deity (which I coattjn lie i^Mks 
in ftfncace to Piftii. upea wbooi sock dhdoe oed- 
lenry is derived) and tbe Image of a frealv, nnited abo 
to him. and hecfiiBC the wiQ and orJlMULU of hit 
Father, b coe rnlirr ruUnnse of hie. wwfit 7^ eM fr 
afrt f4 ; m v , ttn ^crir. ttn Irm, Jr rf aUp^^. For 
thcK ndthirr wai, nor ix ner thaU be anj tUag 'm tbe 
Wortd devoid of Sir. And PtMa. £ammd. 4> Jil- 3- 
lafi. to. sbcvs bow Plyirit by taa- vitaD pOBcr, fidl of 
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semiaan foiiis or Arcbd form and shape out particular 
Animals, as so maaj little Worids. 

Vers. 9. AmdaiHkiVkttt^SiaiStkcle.Dtgrus. 

Stamz. x6w Tkai particular cnaimrt tMromg, 

In ocmtiadisttnctioo to the Universall creatare jEom, 

PtycMg, Piysis, Tasis, the centre ai it were, and more 

firm e ncn ce of the particular creatures. For I must call 

these universall Orders of life, creatures too, as well as 

those, and ondjr one God, from whence is both the 

sensible and Intellectuall All, and every particular in 

them both, or from them both. 

Stanz. 83. Each lift a severaU ray isjwm that 

Sphere, 
Araekme, Semel, ftc. 
Not as i/ there were so many souk jojrned together, 
and made one soul, but there is a participation of the 
virtue at least of all the life that is in the universall Orb 
of life, at the Oeation of Mans soul, of which this place 
is meant, whence man may well be tearmed a Micro- 
cosme, or Compendium of the whole World. 
Stamz. 24. Greal Psychany, 
Tbe abode of the body is this Earth, but the habita- 
tion of the soul her own eneigy, whidi is exceeding vast, 
sat least in some. Every man hath a proper World, or 
partimlar Horixon to himself, enlarged or contracted 
aceor dln g to the capacity of his mind. But even Sence 
oan readi the starres ; what then can exalted phansie 
<So, or bonndlesse Intdlect? But if starres be all in- 
baUted, which Writers no way contemptible do assert, 
tiow vast their habitation is, is obvious to any phansie. 
Beside some inhabit God hunself, who is unspeakably 
infinite* 

Stanz. 25. Two migkiy Kingdames, ftc. 
Let Paytkamie be as big or little as it will, AuteBstkaia, 
and Tkttpr^ia, be the main parts of it, and exhaust the 
whole. Let souls be fai the body or out of the body, or 
where they will, if they be but alive, they are alive to 
God, or themsdlves, and so axe either TlUoprepians,ot 

Vers. 4. AmUuHUH^s divided into tway. 
Now they that are alive unto tliemselves, are either 
wholly alive unto themselves, or the life of God' hath 
also taken hold upon them ; they that are wholly alive 
to tbemsdves, their abode is named Adamak, which 
signifieth die corrupt naturall life, the old Adam, or 
Beirak, beca u s e this Adam is but a Inrute, compared to 
that whicfa PMimms calleth the true Man, whose form, 
and shape, and life, is wisdome, and righteousnesse : 
That which is above, is, saith he, 6 &i4fpttrot 6 dXif^ 
erxt96w, imwa Si r6 Xeorrfifcf rol r6 vooclXtfr Sk/tn 
hlfim, but that low life in the body b but a Leonine or 
rather a mixture of all brutish lives together, and is the 
seat or sink of wickednesse. *H yiifi icaida, ol^/i^vret 
Ttit 0tiploi9, as T^^ismegist. speaks. For vice b oonge- 
nit or oonnaturall to beasts. SctPloHm. Bmmead. z. ^. 
I. whence it Is manifest why we call one thing by these 
two names of AdamaM, and Beirah, 



The other part of AuUestkesia is Ditoia, their condi- 
tion is as this present Stansa dedares, mungriU, betwixt 
Man and Beast, Li^t and Darknesse. God and the 
DeviU, Jacob and Esau struggfe hi them. 

Stanz. 96. Greai Michad rukth, ftc. 

Theoprtpia, is a oonditkm of the soul, whereby she 
doth that which would become God himself to do in the 
like cases, whether in the body, or out of the body. 
Michael ruleth here, that is, the Image or likenesse of 
God, the true Man, the Lord from Heaven. For the 
true man indeed, vm. the second Adam, is nothing else 
but the Image of the God of Heaven. This is He of 
whom the soul will say when He cometh to abide in her, 
and when He is known of her ^ iq who is like unto 
God, for either beautie, or power? who so comely or 
strong as He ? 

Vers. 5. Hit mame it D»mon. 
Dmtnon the Prince of AuUettketie, i.e. of self-sensed- 
nesse, it is the very image of the Devil, or the Devil 
himself, or worse if ought can be worse : it is a life 
dictating self-seeking, and bottoming a mans self upon 
himself, a will divided from the will of God, and centred 
in iuself. 

Vers. 7. From kit dividing force, &c, 
All divisions both betwixt God and Man, and Man 
and Man, are from this self-seeking life. 

Stanz. 28. Autophilus the one ycletped it. 
Autophilut, is the souls more subtill and close em- 
bracements of her self in spirituall arrogancy, as Phih- 
tomatut, the love of her body ; wherefore the one ruleth 
most in Ditoia, the other in Beirah, 

Vers. 8. Bom of the tlime ^Autaesthesia. 
Deewum, that is, the authour of division of man from 
God, bom of self-sensednesse. See Plotin. Ennead. 5. 
lib. I. cap. I. where he saith, the first cause of evil to 
the soul was, rh fiov\fi$ijipai iavrOif elroi, that they 
would be their own or of themselves. So delighted with 
this liberty, they were more and more estian^^, till at 
last like children taken away young from their parents, 
they in processe of time grew ignorant both of them- 
selves and of their parents. 

Stanz. 99. Duettafrtt invented Magich lore. 
Dmetta is the naturall life of the body, or the naturall 
spirit, that, whereby we are lyable to Magick assaults, 
which are but the sympathies and antipathies of nature, 
such as are in the spirit of the world, *H Tdp dXi|0u^ 
/Mi7c/a ii h r^ vatni ^CKla rot reixot oJb, koX 6 yintt 
wp&Tot Kol 6 ^tL fi fAOKedf o^Tf^f ioTu The true Magica 
(saith he) is nothing else but the concord and discord in 
the Universe, and he, vie. the world, is the first Magi- 
cian and Enchanter, others do but learn of him by 
- imitation : wherefore they that are established in a prin- 
ciple above the world, and are strong in God, which are 
the true and perfect Israel, are exempt fix>m the danger 
of this Enchantment, obMt yhp Mh Mrorai o&rt 
deufidptnr o0rf &tm rp6f fdoM dicrtra rod Oecv, For 
neither Astrall spirit nor Angel can prevail against one 
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Staxz. 65. 
ThttScuua briefir 
as <<mc nnin g their 



om the 
and fricBdslupi the bond 
other feutinc and tipping: or 
a oonplaoeDcy in the meP-lwroB H ihw m of th^ BottaH 
bodf. or aonie astnH ooocofdaDoe or hidden hannoBT 
of spinu. vhich also often knits in vedkxk those that 
are fure eaoogfa from 



Vers. a. Bmi ktasiiikt grmximg, %x. 
ArisMU defines very veil and like m Fhikaopher the 
gamine sodetj that shookl be immn ■■c"* **^ in the 
c omm ii n i r ation of reason and d ii co ura e. ••rwT^iv 

6rrc^ M tmt /SsrcvidrMr ri fr ry arry p^^mv«B4. 
For that in men is right sodety. and not as in beasts, to 
grase m the tame pasture. JftfroZ. \ie9m, U^. 9. 
cmf. 8. 

Hem milike to these BtirmiU* was the dirine com- 
muniahjr of Pytka^^oras foUowen (as lamMicms describes 
it, 4€ vita Pytkag. Uk, i. caf. 53.) not ondy sapplying 
friendly one another in the necessities of Itfie. bat 
rantnally cherishing in one another the dirhie life of 
the tool, and maintaining an inviolable concord in the 
best things. Hm^ftfriiKm yikp §dftm dXX^Xavt ^ aia. 
rrar t4w h Mvrptt #rdr. OvmSp df 0wmcpmHm^ rvA, 
Ktd rV v^ 9€^ frwnr sal rV "rw pov giww^ar cal 
-rV rft Mar ^fvx^** irifiktrm arrtcf ^ vi«« •Hyt 
^cXIct vwmf9ii 9 ifrpt9 rt sal \iytm. For they often 
admonished one another not to dissipate the Deity In 
them : Where f ore their friendship wfaoOy in wofds and 
wotks seemed to aim at a kind of oommixtioo and imion 
with Ood. and communion with the divine Intdlect and 
8oal. 

Stanz. I3& Th€ sweiUug kaitfmil Utid, 

This Stanza sets oat the nature of eadi Beiromiu 
■ngly considered by himsdf, which is referable to some 
bird or beast, who are somedme lightly shadowed out 
even in their very countenances. 



of . 




See the 4t 

STA3KI. iji. ij^ FhHn the 34. 
are tibe Rc^gia^ iVi&ty. FhcudA^i^ < 

of theAMnto« 

of the way of 

wucn is by 




to the 138 

Society 

Herenom- 

from this 

Now 

[Auia^ 



of passive OM of tUi 
Hmnility. For it is 
that «« are an 



faniaality. 
ni^gn pre- 
.that 



r^md 




mcmfum, ot in 
<mwn 10 enunam ooeoMBoea ink 
tmii i imlly diMJUi e i e d to 
it tt nothing so weilooae. 

Stanz. 146. For umWila M l iig of this 
Amitfmrmm m the Imiirpr, Cm, as ate in the 6«. 65. 
66^ 67. Sennas of the thivd CaMo of this book. 

Sr AXE. 147. hU^Almmuii^dtikwttiL 
Ice. so hmg as it is, is a thinig dtatfnet. ipp oa e , from 
dieOoean,bnt oaee Belt bytliewanMh of the Sonne 
it beooaKs one with tlie rett of tlie aflB.aothnt ooman 
can say. at least, not p e m e i te it is dUferaot feoas the 
sea. This state of nnioo with God PhMmms fas aD 
thiogs rise) ii eMJib es docHeatly wdL Vdrv puk^ t§p 
e^re ip<; e^re <iasyCpw <^ a^re ^ o^ f 4fti o * <fei^ dXX* 
OmOJm 7t>^tpat aat ado oMb aJTIooraS €w 
tvmsi cJiWp sacelpsp ^fapvi^MPSCt ww ewi^ Aw^i wbfTp&9 
Khrff^ #ip dfa t. Where fo re then the mind odther 

discerns, nor nhandas tooL hot aa it 
another, not her adf nor her own. is there, 
Hb is Qoe with Hhn. as it were Jogmfaig 
centre with centre. Bmmmin ^ Kk^ 9. €a^ ^o^ And 
that this mny not aaem a GkaoMni, I will «mex what 
the noble PhikMopher wiites of his own OKpcrieiice. 
BmmemL 4. fi». 8w a^. i. HiSOUUat l>sy^o>it c2t 
^Hwr^ls rm rdparst col iwipasi rOm ^ CXXmt 
IfH l#mvreG 11 ifeH ioipnrrlr 4Mnr 4^ cdXXat. 
ctCi I often awakiog ont of the body into my adC and 
befaig wlthoot all things bat within ay adf, do then 
behold an admiiable baanly, end beoone mnlklrnf of 
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[J better condition, having then so excellent a life, and 

made one with the Deity: in which I being 

do set mj self above all other Intellectuall beings. 

Sat after this mj station and rest in God. descending 

oat oC Intellect into reason, I am perplezt to think both 

Ibow I now descend, and how at fim my soul entred 

tlds body, she being such as she appeared to be by her 

adf, mlthougfa being in the body. Such an union as this 

that FioHmus professeth himself to have been ao- 

<]oainted with, though it be the thing chiefly aimed at 

ia this Stt«>«», yet I do not confine my Tluoprepia to it ; 

aor think I the soul of man disjoyned from God, that 

is not in that sort united to him. But if a man have 

lost his sdf-will, and self-love, being wholly dead to 

bimself, and alive to God, though that life exert it self 

in saooessive acts, if a man I say, be but affected as 

Ood himsdf, if he were in the flesh, would be affected, 

lie is also truly and really in Tkeoprepicu 



CANTO III. 

Stanza i. Shafts which Uriel, vers. 5. and vers. 7. 
No other help we had for Gabriel, 

*iel, ^||V7IM (r*^ ^*'» Angelas Aferidionalis, 
He that rules in the power of the Meridian 
Sunne. Quatuor Angeli prasidentes cardi- 
nihu Ofli, Aliehael, Raphael, Gabriel, 
UrieL For Gabriel in this place bears onely a naturall 
nofkMi, dsewhere it is the strength of the Lord revealed 
fai the souL But as for those terms it was rather chance 
then choice that cast me upon them ; being nothing 
solicitous whether there be any such Presidents or no. 
I conceive they be some old Rabbinical inventions or 
traditions, by the grosse mistake in them. 

For when as they assign to Michael the East, and the 
West to Raphael, they seem never to have dreamed 
of any East or West but what belonged to their own 
Horixon, when as, where ever East is, West is also to 
some Inhabitants, so that both these Angels will have 
the same province. Cornel, Agrip, de Occult, Philos, 
lib, X cap. 7. 

Stanz. 3, 4, 5. 
The first estate of man, when he begins to make con- 
science of the law of God, which I call Diana, which is 
the Moon, as not affording life and vigour though some 
small lis^t. Small I deem it in comparison of the day- 
starre, the Sunne of righteousnesse himselC This 
estate is set out in these 4 Stanzas. 

Stanz. 6. 7, 8, 9. 
The penitent, perplext, and passionate estate of one 
that hath the true sight and sense of his sinne, and oor- 
mption, but is not rid of them. 

Stanz. la Me thought the Snnne it self, etc. 
The condition of him whose spirits indeed are un- 
porged, though the fire hath got hold on them, and 
boms, and glows, as in fowl rubbish. This estate is set 
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out by the appearance of the sunne from Ida hill, the 
description whereof follows in the next Stans. 

Stanz. zi. But Phmbus form, &c. 
A sad image of bitter seal and praedpitant wrath 
against all those that are not in the same sad condition 
with our selves, that is, that are either better or worse in 
life, and different in opinion. 

Vers. & Small things they will priu, Ac 
Such men scarce got into the spirit of Elias ; yet 
esteem their temper above the meeknesse of Christs own 
spirit, because they never yet had experience of it 

Stanz. 18. All sects besides his own doth execrate. 
This was the disease of the Gnosticks in Plotinus time, 
who contemned all beside their own sect, to whom the 
incomparable Philosopher, gravely and more like a Chris- 
tian, then those that call themselves by that name, writes 
to this sense. That if they were so much better then all 
the world, they ought to be so much the more mild and 
modest, and not so full of ferocity and rudenesse, and to 
think that there may be room with God for others also. 
Tmi 9b bXKoit pofdftuf tCrai x^P^ rafA Hf $^ xal 
/i^ a^obt lUmtvt iJuer* iKww rd^orrar &<nrtp 6reipoct 
T4T€9$aju And not in placing themselves onely next to 
God, to sore as it were in a dream, to flie in their sleep. 

Stanz. 35. Whom with cruel spear. 

The difficulty here is how the etemall Sonne of God 
may suffer, he being everlasting and immortall life it self, 
and not contradict what was written. Canto, 1, Stans, 9. 
i4i 35i 3^1 37* For to the impassible etemall being is 
the inheritance of the world there promised, but here to 
that which is passible and mortall I answer, that the 
eternal and immortall sonne of God is to take possession 
of the world by that which after a manner is mortall and 
extinguishable, which is the energie of himself, exerted 
upon the souls of men, or a kind of life diffused in mans 
heart and soul, whereby God doth inact us, and is our 
hrreXixfui, as the soul is the irre^Jx^""' ^^ ^^ body and 
governs suid guides it And if jCon as he is the sonne 
of Ahad or Atove (to speak Platonically) that is, the 
simple and free good, or in brief as he is the sonne of 
God, who is the simple good without all sdf-nesse or 
straitnesse, even pure and perfect Light it self (for this 
j^on contains in him also the whole creature and is the 
essence or Idea of all things) I say if he as he is the sonne 
of God be in us by his imparted life, he then takes pos- 
session of the world, and God by him. But he hath not 
yet enquickened men generally with this Deiform life, but 
it hath lyen dead to them or they to it, that influx being 
rather suspended then absohitely destroyed, but as the 
soul to its body, or any part of her body that is numb 
and dead. But when that life shall flow into them, as 
the vitall rayes of the soul into this mortall body. He 
shall then as truly govern, rule, and possesse the world 
as any soul doth her body. 

And that there is an etemall sonne of God, immortall 
impassible, and not onely in the souls of men, but that 
fills the whole universe, the Evangelist I think will con- 
firm. For he ascribes the creation of all things to him. 
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Hi was tm tkt worU 
amd Uu -atorU kmnt kti 

ejt mat ia*a^«7my s. 



fl# tin Gaipc£ tf S. J 
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tfae fodJyv tbe 



If the Uamne. Ik a tbcB tbe cscraaa priac^jie viMRiijr 
Gcd BMdc th« »tii>;e crcaijOD. If tfae focCy oody lu be 
wm!$ te fokS is kckk wan, sftBoall muaa io be tfaer 
flnkcn bow cvzm; tbey boc to kiKrv him. vfaea be 
in ibca and afarc m tbets ; ri l»mer 7^ ry 
yv^ccnu. If th« wicked <»ei3r, be mad 
wicked, vj il:ai if be made tbem at all. be 
natonll bdn^, mgI and body, aad if tbem wbj doc aU 
the m<K]d? wftKOu: a man may reaaooably f*»**+'i1r. that 
the X^yw. that is ih« Word ii etenaall and hmnonall. azMl 
iamfaicrable. Aad if any Authority win ntm be worth 
looking after (S. Joluu testimony being to plain) PkiU 
the Jew ft|>eaJu out to this p ur po se , h^^l^w ik itrx kwSL ii 
kfx^rvwm 9^fanii% V ^;«« y <&«u K^rium rvfroV. 
wrrte ir cfiy rd iLfxrrvwm ro^iUcry^My f 8/a rwr /deur. 
6 ^eov X^TOf. Ilcpi K99ium. p. 3, It is manifett that 
the Archetypal seal, which we call the inteDectuall world, 
is the very word of God« the Archetypall Faradigme, 
the Idea of Ideas, or Form of Forms. And in his 
rc^ 7<c#py<af He plainly ascribes the government of the 
Universe, Heavens, Starres. Earth, Elements, and all 
the creatures in them, to that which he tearms r^ lf0^ 
$§96 X^yor itpt^hrfwrn vCor, that is, the upright word 
of God, his first-bom son. l^liich is pure Platooisme, 
and may for ought I know go for right Christianisme, so 
long as the first chapter of 5. John for Gospel 

Vers, a, 3. True cmci/ed Sonne 

Of the true God. 
Far the life that is in him and should flow into us, is 
hindred in its vital! operation. But if any man make it 
a light matter that God himsdf or the Word hunself is 
not hurt, let him consider that he that can find of his 
heart to destroy the deleble image of God, would, if it 
lay in his power, destroy God himself, so that the crime 
is as high and as much to be lamented. 

Stanz. 38. Eartk-groveUng ApUry. 
From Beirons wall to PamikeotJUm dwell the Apterites, 
that is, such as have souls without wings, or y^vxjkt 
«Tffpo^M(^r, as the Platonick phrase is, souls that 
have their feathers moult off of than, and so are fain to 
flag among the dirty desires of the world, though some- 
time full of sorrow and vexation for their grotse vkse^, 
but yet in a kind of Hypocriticall humility, acknowledg. 
ing that to be their destin'd condition, and that it is worse 
then that condition, to believe that a man by the help of 
God may get out of it 




and valiant 

a 



to 



Staxl 51. Vos. 9. BmA i» 
That is. to reasomie that 

over our wayes in tlioi^ghl, 

of ansttfcnesse of life, 
many times even in thiagi 
a perfect nurtificatioo of the old 
no nnseasooable liberty to oar deoeWUI body. For is 
it not Hypocrisy or partiality tt> avoid that ov adves. 
which we often JT'p^?^ upon our ymwg cUldbm, wfaon 
we oft abridge of timers, that are aot famtfoB of them- 
sdves, to break then off their stabboniwilb? Andbe- 
lieveit; a grown mans body is bat a boj or famie, and 
must be kept under ae i eiely by the ladi of naaoo and 
holy discipline. 

STAXZ.57. The yatper.ema^Uapiriis worn. 
This kind of stone the Caspian lea aflbrds, asZMMty- 
sius AfermHsjei, wbo ascribes this virtue to IL 

*^ /ilr KfAmMsam If M9kmwm»*lmmw9 

It sends forth Crystaii and the Ja^^gnm 

Foe to Bmpmsa's emd aii tpectns um. 
And this stone is none of the —— «tB Jewtdi in the 
Platonick DiadenL Certainly the puigii^ of oarnatiuall 
qnrits and raising our soul to her due Ught of parity, 
weaning her from the love of this bocly, and too tender 
a sympathy with the frail fksfa, bcgeu that couiage and 
Majetty of mind in a man. that both iawanl aad out- 
ward fiends will trembfeat hit preaenoe, and l|y before 
him as darfcneiie at Qghu approch. For the tool lath 
then ascende d her fiery vehfcle^ and it is aooa to her at 
midnight, be she but awake into her aelC 

STANS.59b B9lhlam^mum,dDC 

Those virtues there redted are lefUtgeatly oomptoous 
in Platooisme. Pythagorisme. and StoidnM^ Where's 
then the defect? But IH fint set out their virtnea, Ph- 
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timuSt Enntad. i. Hb, a. wtfH 4prr9ff» raiseth virtue to 
ber hi^t by these 4. d^grees^ The first are Virtutes 
pottacmt the second Pmrgaiorim^ the third AmiwU jam 
pturgaH, the fourth and last ParadigwuUum, 

Saw for the better nndentanding of those degrees, 
we are to take notice of the first and second motions 
that be in us. 

The first are such as surprise our body or living beast 
(as I may so call it) by some outward objects represented 
to sense and naturall imagination before reason hath 
ooosolted of them, or it may be phansie clearly appre< 
hended them. Such are present flights and pleasant 
provocations. 

The second consist in the pursuit or declining of these 
objects represented after the animadversion of our su- 
pernall phansie and consultation of reason. Mars. 
FU$M. upon PloHn, 

Now those virtues that do onely amputate, prune, and 
more handsomely proportionate these second motions 
in us, are called Politicall, because a common citizen, or 
vulgar man ordinarily exerclseth this degree of virtue, 
perhaps for his credit, profit, or safety-sake. 

But those virtues that do not ondy prune but quite 
phick up those second enormous motions of the mind 
are called Purgative. 

Thirdly those that do both extirpate the second irre- 
gular motions, and also tame the first in some good 
neasure^ are the virtues of the soul already purged. 

Fourthly and hutly, those virtues that put away quite 
and extinguish the first motions, are Paradigmaticall, 
that is, virtues that make us answer to the Paradigme or 
Idea of virtues exactly, vm., the Intellect or God. 

These foure degrees of vutues make so many degrees 
of men, if I may call them all men. 

IloXiraral 

A2 ^ n^ KeKoMpStu 
JIap€i5€i.yfuiTucai 

SPoUHcall 
Purgativt 
Animism furgati 
Paradigmaticall 

And this he doth plainly confesse. acknowledging that 
the motions or passions of the mind are not sins, if 
guided, directed and subjected to reason, dXX' ^ <nrov^ 
fAr i^ iLfULprlas elrai dXXd 8cdr etroi. But our endear 
vonr must be not onely to l^e without sin, but to become 
God, that is, impassible, immateriall, quit of all sympathy 
with the body, drawn up wholly into the intellect, and 
plainly devoid of all perturbation. And who would not 
be thus at ease? who would not crowd himself into this 
safe castle for his own security ? I can not quite excuse 
the old man of self-love for that round elegande Kp^r- 
mr M r^ wdida tcaxbtf efroi ^ ok KOKodal/iot^, It doth 
not run so well in plain English. It is better thy sonne 
be wicked then thou miserable, that is, passionate, Epic- 
ttt, Emckirid. cap, 16. Yet to speak the truth, Stoicisme. 
Flatonisme, and Pythagorisme are gallant lights, and a 



'ApmU 




^^rtues 



hwBpwrm, 
Bedr^/xinror, 
Bco^/uova. 
6(dr. 

iMan, 
God-man, 
Angel-god. 
. God, 



noble spirit moves in those Philosophers vains, and so 
near Christianisme, if a man will look on them favour- 
ably, that one would think they are baptised already not 
onely with water, but the holy Ghost But I not seeing 
humility and sdf-denyall and acknowledgement of their 
own unworthinesse of such things as they aimed at, nor 
mortification, not of the body (for that's suffidently in- 
sisted upon) but of the more spiritual arrogative life of 
the soul, that subtill ascribing that to our sdves that is 
Gods, for all is Gods ; I say, I not seeing those things 
so firequently, and of purpose inculcated in their writings, 
thought I might fitly make their Philosophy, or rather 
the life that it doth point at (for that's the subject of this 
Poem) a Type of that life which is very near to perfection, 
but as yet imperfect, having still a smack of arrogation, 
and self-seeking. But believe it, a man shall often meet 
with frequent Testimonies of their charity and universall 
love, of meeknesse and tranquillity of mind, of common 
care of men, of hearty forgivenesse of ofitences. Tempe- 
rance, Justice, and contempt of death, are obvious and 
triviall ; also their Prayer to God, and belief that he 
helps, both in finding out of Truth, and improvement of 
Virtue. So that I reserve as the true and adequate 
Character of Christianisme, the most profound and 
spirituall humility, that any man can have experience of, 
and a perfect self-deadnesse, which is the begetter indeed 
of the former. For where selfenesse is extinguished, all 
manner of arrogation must of necessity be extinct ; and 
this is the passage through the valley of Ain, So that 
it must be acknowledged, that though there have been 
many brave and generous lights risen upon the Earth. 
yet none so plainly perfect, so purdy amiable and lovely, 
as that sweet life of the Messias, to whom the possession 
of the world is promised. 

Stanz. 59. Vers. 7, 8, 9. 
True fortitude that truest foes doth awe, 
Justice and abstinence from sweetest ill. 
And Wisedome like the Sunne doth all with light 
ore-spill 

This ravishing beauty and love, is lively set out by 
Plotinus, lib, 6. cap. 5. Ennead, i. *Eavroi>t 9k l86rr€S 
rd (twdotf KoXods, rl rdox^'f » koI rwt dpofiatcxf^^^Ot koI 
dHucufeur$€f koI iavrciis oi/rcu^ ro^ire ffvXXt^dfUPOi 
dw6 wfidrvp ; rd<rxov(ri /tiw ydp raCra ol 6rrvt 
ifitoTucolf drtuf H h airrois tdtaotw ij Koi h dXXy $td- 
atomi fUytdot ^hrxh^t koX Ifiot iUatov, koI ow^poaiwriif 
KuBapiiPt Kal dpSplaif pXoavp^ (x"**^^'^ rpdaunroPf xed 
0€fip6rrfra, Kol fil9^ hri$iovirap ip drpt/uii koI ix^fiopi 
Kol dwa$€i BuiBioei, iwl vSurt 8k roOrois rbp Btoeii^ poQp 
HriKdfiwoPTa. And when you behold your selves beau- 
tifull within, How are you affected? How are you 
moved and ravished? and gathering your selves firom 
your bodies, desire more nearly and closely to embrace 
your naked selves? For thus are they affected that are 
tnidy amorous, when they either contemplate in them- 
sdves, or behold in others that gallantry and greatnesse 
of soul, that constant garb of Justice, pure and undefiled 
Temperance, manly, and awfull-eyed Fortitude, Gravity 
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and Modesty gently mooving in all peaceable stillnesse 
and steddy Tranquillity and a god-like Understanding, 
vratering and varnishing all these Virtues, as it were 
with golden showers of lustre and light. 

Stanz. 63. But Autapames wox wtore vfom, and 

wo, Stc, See Amtafam, Imttrpr. 
Gen. 



Stanz. 66. TkU daU kigki Ain, &c. 
This valley of Ain is nothing else bat self deadnesse 
or rather self-nothingnesse : w here f ore the fume ri: 
thence must needs be AnauUstkisU, that is sdf-sensles 
nesse, no more feeling or relishing a nians sdf, as con 
ceming himself, then if he were not at alL 

Stanz. 67. Here Auupames, &c. See Anta 

pam. interpr. Gen, 





Notes upon Pfychathanajia. 




LI a I. CANTO I. 

Stanz. la Like men new made contrived 
' into a Cave, 

|EE Jamblich, Protrept, cap. is 

Stanz. la. Vers. 4. Calling thin shad- 

dottfs,^c. 
Udirra r^ d^aXfu^ inrowlTTOpra efSwXd, 
ioTt Koi &<nr€p aKioypa^Uu. Merc, Trismtg. 6. 

Stanz. 16. This Errors den. 
The condition of the soul in this life is so disadvan- 
tagious to her, that the Philosopher in the 3. Chapter 
of the 8. Book of his 4. Ennead, falleth into these 
expressions, j xoi dtvfibs t6 vQfia koI rd^, koI 6 
Klt9itM air^ ffiri^Xaioy Kal dtn-pow. That the body is 
but a prison and sepulchre to the soul, and this World 
a Den and Cave. 

Vers. 6. As deep as Hyles Neil, 
The Materia prima ; such as the schools ordinarily 
describe. Else where Hyle signifieth mere potentiality. 

Stanz. 17. That loves the body, &c. 
'Eird^ny ^fio9^ koX Xihny &ffT€p 1j\w ixauffa wporriXoX 
rV ^^'VxV ^P^ T^ aQ/UL Kol roccc fnoftaroe^, do^d- 
jytvatur raOra dXifdil eZrot Arep Ar koI t6 aQ/ta 0^. 
'Sir ydp roG bpjoio^tw r^ a^i&fiari koX ro«t oirrmt xo^pcir, 
dpayKdj^mUf olfiai, hfUrpov^ re ical Sft&rpo^ot ylyi^- 
iT$ai, Jamblich, Frotrept. cap. 3. pag, 8a Also Plat, 
Phad, 

Stanz. 18. TK unthankefull StagiriU, 
There is notorious testimony of Aristotles pride, con- 
ceitednesse, and unthankfiilnesse towards /'Az/^. Mlian, 
Var. Histor. lib. 3. cap, 19. as also lib. 4. cap. 9. The 
Title of that Chapter is, IIe/)2 UXdritfrot dru^r koI 
'AptffToriXovs dxapurrlat. Of Plato's humility, and 
Aristotles ingratitude. 

Vers. 3. Most men prefer 'fore holy Pythagore. 
See Jamblich. De Vita Pythag, where the purity and 
holinesse of his spirit is sufficiently evidenced from the 
Character of his manners, cap, 2, pag. 3a where it is 



said that what ever he did or spake, he did it, ev^^ xa< 
dfu/i^tp rud yaXiirif, fii/rt dpyi wcri, fuljirt yiKurt, fvifT^ 
trjkipt iv^€ ^iKoptuctlq,, /i^ dXXy rapaxv 4 rporrrci 
d}uffK6fum>t, with inimitable serenity, and sedatenesse o^ 
mind, never surpris'd with anger, laughter, aeal, conten — 
tion, or any other precipitancy or perturbation. 

Stanz. ai. luwe of the Carceu, 
'Edy p,^ wpQrw r6 cCtpud 9W fur^fft d t4k99o, ctavr^ 

r^ pow ix"^ ff^ ''^ iriffnl^ifs /icraXi^^, Wberefi 
the love of Mortality, is the Mother of Ignorance, 
especially, in divine things, for we cannot cleave 
both ; rt 9i trepw iXarrwdiw rip^ raO Mpav i ^viptocti 
Mpytuw, Mercnr, Trismtg, 4. pt^, az. 

Vers. 9. Nere will true wisedonu lodge. 
TlapayUfOfuu iy^ 6 poOt roTt 6v(on jtoI iya0oiS rat 
KaBapditf &c. Pcemandr, pag. 7. 

CANTO II. 

Stanz. 5. Or lihe a Lamp, &c. 
See Plotin, Ennead, 4. lib, i. cap, 8b 6* 13. 

Stanz. 24. Withouten body having entrgie. 
Tis the opinion of Plotinus, 'Bf t^ niafup 
twfrf ^ dXiytfir^ atiffla, roOr t6 tiptirrw cu}tv0, ifvx^ 
Kg,Kei, imtStw kqI irruBOa, jcdxarot 6 K^rptot ^hoc^ ^^ 
inopudrmo #xet. Ennead, 4. lib, z. 







Stanz. 57. But if't consist ofpoimis, then a Scalene 
r II prove all one with em Isateeies, &c. 

If quantity consists of Indivisibles or Atoms, it wil 
follow that a Scalenmm is all one with an ieoseeies, ftc 

Before I prove this and the foUowing oonchisions, i 
will be necessary to set down some §ew Asnoms 
Definitions: 

Axioms, 

z. 
That a Line hath but two ends. 



i 



i 
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That Lines that consist of an equall number of 
Atoms, areequaU. 

3- 
That it is indifferent where we pitch upon the first 
Line in a superficies, so that we fill the whole Arta^ 
whh Lines parallell to what first we choose. 

4. 
That no Motion goeth on lesse, then an Atom at a 
time, or the breadth of a Mathematical! Line. 

Definitions. 

z. 
An IsasctUst is a Triangle having two equall sides. 

2. 
A ScaUftumt is a Triangle having all sides unequall. 

Theorem, i. 

That a ScaUnmm, and an IsosaUs, be all one. 

[See the Plate containing all the diagrams of these 
Notes.] 

Let A B C be a ScaUmum; The same A B C is also an 
imacela. For fin the whole Arta ABC with lines par- 
nllell to A C by the 3. Axiom, There is then as many 
points in B A as in B C by the I. Axiom; and therefore 
bj the second, B A is equall to B C, and consequently 
by the i. Dtfinition, A B C is an houeUs. 

Appendices. 

The same reason will prove, i. That every Triangle 
is an Isopieurom or equilattrall Triangle, x That the 
Diametre of a Quadrangle is equall to any of its sides. 
3. That the Chord of a segment of a Circle, is equall to 
the Ark, 6^. 

Vers. 4. That tkt crosse Lines of a Rkotnboides, 

That from thtir meeting to all comers presse. 
Be of one length. 

Theorem, 2, 

That the diagoniall Lines of a Rhomhoids be equall. 
[See plate as before.] 

Let A C B D be a Rhomboidos, and A B stretch'd out 
in imflnitnm, alter the infinite productions of C B and 
A D. I say, that D C wiU be equaU to A a For E C 
is equall to E A, and E D to E B, by the precedent 
Thoortwt, Wherefore D C and A B are equall. 

The same is also as briefly prov'd by the first or second 
Appendix of the precedent Theorem, 

Stanz. 58. And with her grasping rayes, &c 

Theorem, 3. , 

That the Moon sometimes enlightens the whole Earth, 
and the Sunne sometimes enlightens not the Earth at alL 

To prove this, I must set down some received Pro- 
portions in Optieks and Astronomie, 



Propositions OpHcall, 
I. 

SPhteriodes luminosum minns si propinqnius est opaco, 
minorem portionem illnstrat quam si remotius 
existat, 

a. 

Splutroides Imminosum majns i prqpinqno ampliorem 
partem opaci irradiat quam i remoto, Aguilon. lib. 5. 

Propositions Astronom, 
I. 

THe greatest distance of the Full or New Moon, finom 
the Centre of the Earth, is 64. semi-diameters of 
the Earth. 

a. 

The least distance of the Moon New or Full, firom the 
Centre of the Earth, is 54. semidiameters of the Earth : 
so that there is five Diameters diffierenoe. 



The Sun in his Apogee, is distant firom the Centre of 
the Earth 1550 semidiameters of the Earth, but in his 
Perigee 1446. So there is 5a. Diameters difference. 

[See plate as before.] 

Now let B be the Moons Perigee, A her Apogee, 
C E G D, the Earth enlightned so farre as D E, by the 
Moon at B. Let the Moon be now removed from B into 
A. By this removall into A, the Earth C E G D will be 
more enlightned by the first propositions Opticall. But 
I say C E G D is enlightned all over by the Moon in A, 
for the distance A B is five times bigger then the Diame- 
ter C G firom the Consect. of the first and second pro- 
positions Astronomicall. But H G is but part of C G, 
so that A B will be above five times bigger then G H, to 
which also E G is but equall by the first and second 
Axiom, or the third appendix of the first Theorem. 
Wherefore there is above five times as many Atoms in 
A B as in E G. But in every Atom remove from B to- 
ward A, the light, has gaind an Atom in E G by the 
fourth Axiom. Therefore the Moon at B has enlightned 
the Earth C D G D even unto the utmost point G, long 
before it be removed to A : so that C D G D when the 
Moon has got to A will be swallowed over and over 
again into the Moons rayes. 

But now for the second part of the Theorem. That 
the Sunne sometimes enlightens not the earth at all. 

[See plate as before.] 

Let the Sunne be in his Perigee A, enlightening the 
Earth C E H D so fiurre as F G. Remove him from A 
to his Apogee B. In his recession to B the Earth 
C E H D is lesse and lesse enlightned by the second 
Opticall Proposition, I say, it is not enlightned at alL 

For suppose he bad gone back but the length of I G, 
then had F C G been devoyd of light, because that C G 
hath no more points in it then I C hath, by the first and 
second Axiom, or third Appendix of the first Theorem. 
And the light cannot go off lesse then an Atom a time 
by the fourth Axiom. Much more destitute therefore is 
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the Elanb C H E D of light, the Sunne being in B, when 
at (faedi£tanceof A Bwill measure above Uriy times C H 
{wbicb yet is bit^ger (hen I C) by the Coosect, of the 
third proposition AstronomicaJI. so that day will hang 
In the sky iDaay Ihousoad miles off from ns. fasllgiated 
Into one conicall point, and we become utterly deslltote 
oTIigbl. 

A man might be well vrilh placing the Simne in B first 
prove him to enlighten all Ibe Eanli ax once, and make 
peifect day. 

As also the Moon if yon place her In her Apogee first. 
tlu.1 she enlightens not the least panicle of the Earth 
though in lier full. 

Lastly, IfyoD place them in K yon might prove Ihey 
do enlighlfn every part and never a pan of the Earth nt 
once, so that a perfect Unlversall darknesse and light 
vould possesse the World at the same time, which is 
little beiiCT ihcD a pure conlradiclion. The molter is 
Tery plain at the first sight. 

STANZ. afl. In i^vry fliii-i. Ac. 

paweG /itrrd rAvra. Ennte^ a. lib. 9. ta^. 7. 



LIB. II. CANTO L 
Stanz. to. This is tkal 



&c. 



,j.^/™ 



id il.itui, 



REad Plolia. EnHiad. 6. lib. 4, eap. 14. AndM>, 15. 
'A\Xil rfil 'KpoetKiiKvSf ri TjuwtXijXi'floi : fl 
^relSi| /rmjitlort)! avr$ rap^t, fxr rpii t Hf in- 
HfieiBw, &c. And a Utile after he sailh, that the cor- 
poreall substance being ihu5 prepared, catches life and 
aou! from the AfuHdus vita, as Fidnus calls it. Ofw 
•ftiTotni^ nxirtmnpiinv rl lx*<n 'h'X^ '"'' 'dxTt 
liipOBi, dXX' dtar grpfioirlai Tirji 4 Mi-diiiltui fK0ouirtii. 

i^l^v. Reade the 14. and ij. chap, of that fourth Book. 
C.\NTO II. 
Stahz. 12. Tkt naked lisnct tf Iht body' I this. 
See Body, Initrfr. Gner. 

Stahz. a6. flB( Ukta Ctnlrt Ikal aranmd deth 
shKt. *c. 
A*i roimii' rovrn Hartp t/i-rpw jIhu, Enniad. 4. 



Lift III. CANTO I, 
STANZ. 14. Thru ClHlrii hatk mans soul. Sc. 

PLoUhks. -tuxSi ** ^Mw ri na ill ipit irtlroii 
It^ iyaBi JijXwiri, r^ ►*¥• «>' ^ ^^^1 tJ it 
Wpit TttOra fx'" »■* W i'» luaiii Toirur, ^tvt 70^ 
ofrvf Mifii fr Svri/Ufi rXtlova; M iiiw -Hit rim 
niu^ptrBoi Tif ApioTif ainftt lol roD trrot, M ti ri 



X<i>w atrr^t taBfijmetr mifXjrfffairfloi t4 fu 
war sArfi ait i/r Btfut xi^yjAfiu. The opBuion 
the Philosopher is here, methinki. something perpiei 
Nor can we easly gather, whether he makes Ihr 
essences, or onely three geoerail &ciiltie& Iflhieci 
sences, why sayes he ^nut lu&t Smiiuai wXdemr or 
nature in many faculties ? If but 01 
Eacullies. how conies that superaall (acidtte 10 
ployed in intellectual! and divioe s] 
seldome or never perceive it? &tiBBniitada.lii.^caf.x 
Stanz. as. StaaamoneUar.ax. 
Sith God moves all thlngi, and all things immediaich C-^ 
depend of him, or if you will is all things, it cannot l>fS 

bul he must have the soise of all things in the ^i -■' 

and most immediate manner ; as you may sec more a.^^ 
large in Mm. Trismeg. in his rtfi roirrut tal «to*>K« ^ 
atut 9. fag. 39. 40. 

CANTO II. 



pioiinBimenllons alsoamiddleway. That Ihegiea ^^^'^"^ 
-I soul of the World does al least fnchoale, anc»*«^ ' 
rudely delineate the fabrick of our body at firw. Th*'"*" »- 
particular soul afterward accomfdishes It T( yip cv«^>^^ 
Xfii H,» /lit S,h-afur Tifi toC nvrit ihi^r rfiven^^^*^ 
ypi^v irt \byor xiWo oSmr rplr (oJ rap' oiWif «• ■"* 
(t^i iv iitpti itT^tifi) titta Tdt ^lydt Bt«i^i«is «a.-«»"^* 
Hip wpoOroypa^r, oI» rpotpipoin OXipiilrtit rfi nj— i"'"^ 
BXtp- j[»ai. St See Enniad. 6. lit. 7. caf. 7. H» *"*■ 
seems also in his second Enneid to intimate thai ou«-f *^^^ 
bodies arc made by the soul of the World. ^1 iv& ' 
It/rta, ^r tw rfmii vfi/w lx«rTa% raTavurvav^r^rcw-*'"*^ 
tri ihij£7i ittX^ AyaSiji roMajr Sitaiur til i™-«" 
O^iuoufiyf'r ir6rm ^oiiflT(i. /it. g. caf. 18. 

Stanz. 5. ByiviallhtKilimka-ul/fiibana:--'^*' 
iryts. «c. 

Phtinvi professes himself 10 have freqneol eiperieiKi^^=' **" 
of (his, Bnncad ^ lit. S. ro^. 1. 

Stani. 16. Tktn IHn ttjhmiug itn^t, ftc 

This seoms to be the opinion of that leaned Knlgh* * 
in his Book of Bodies. Bul I cannot ladifie my se" ' 
some difficulties It is entangled with. How h a>. . 
possible that any Bery Atom or thin particle diould U 
capable of so strong an impeltu inipceaied 
carry it so many thousand miles, and nol l< 
motion or be extinct. Nor can the pattldcE that folki 
drive on the former. For there is still the same dlfficnlly->s 
that was afore. Besides our sense shaD then d 
ondy those particles of light thai are in our eye, so thai ^ 
the Sunne will seem to have neither distance nor due ^ 
figure. There's the same reason In colours. 

A/ffKBjiwrfd C^.jrftj his gentle <l»Wp«ff;(« orrenino ' 
of the i&hereall Vortices against the Orenn of tight, u ' 
far more solid and ingennons, agreeing exactly with aD 
the properties of light. The contending in this and the 
fallowing stanies for the received way of speciea is but a 
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■Hftrf- Tbew rajm an ben med Gm' Ulnitratioa 
nihcr then pcooC 

Stanz. sa FW mam^ aiaUii last. 
See ifcrc, Triamtg. rpil rir. 8. 

STAKZ. 31. (Ca^ iW coM^nMiM aoArrc M 

£iuA Cntrt'i lafi. 
edfvnt M aAi driilMM rUr nraxStrmr, 3(iXwn 
St r^i trAawit tm. IToOt rpif 'B/vi(r. ii. /. 57- 

CANTO III. 
Stanxa. IS. OntiUddfgoodctmtnefBtitiuti. 
Sm Tritmtg. fag. 41, sa, 6S. 69. fii/i^ Ttowrf. 
Stani. 38. Nianr Ou BatUHIu iltwer il mail go, 

Tktit AHis i* Utf, h/tim tkt Hunitiu iltn 

T*m Arb iiurtast. U mtat ■»< b » iltna. 

Thai mnH U nttds ntmm nnlv ill idU Baw. 

An Aimr ihot np Into tbe ikf, the hlgtaer it %ae». the 

Ettto' k ctrcnieth toward the EaiI becatue the Arches 

it tbete laovei in aie larger, as ptalnly appean out of the 

(oOowing figure. 

[See plate ai before.] 
Where let B be tbe earth. A the East. Let an arrow 
flf IntbeliseBC, letDE be >everaU hlghtsof the air. 
Lei tbe amiw K keep in BC the lame line of the air or 
anhlf magnetkk SFirit. So that BF, EG, BH 6v. 
ace not new line* of the air but of Immovable fmiginaiy 
tpaee, wMcfa spaces let be tequall one wllh another. 
Now let the arrow K moving upnanl or downward in 
BCinahealso toward the East A in s circular motion. 
I My then It goei Gister In E then in D. For the ark 
DA b dMded Into parts oT the same proportion to the 
■bole DA that the part* of B A to tlie whole EA. Now 
EAlsfargltMerlhan DA, and therefore must tlieparu 
of EAbebrgteaterlhenlbepertsof DA. And yet in 
the same time doth the urow K posse thorough the 
portion of EA tliat it doth of DA. otherwise it would 
not keep In tbe Une B C which is contraiy lo our bypo- 
Ihesla, and indeed to ordlnaiy experience. For our eye 
finds the arrow come down In the same line it went up. 
Therrfbre it most needs go fiuter In E A then D A. 

But this may seem itiange and uncouth Ibat the arrow 

■faoold thus moderate it self in Iti motion, and proportion 

its swlftneue 10 the ark It is in. But I conceive it is no 

more wonderfoH then llul wate- should figure It self ac- 

eording to the variety of Its diaationi In bight and depth. 

SrAMZ. 39. Nar n^fU sm itendir Ikal it delA tanfirm 

III mohau In l/u einUi e/llu airt, 

SiUk waUr in a vxadat batlul ion. 

DatkJU ilitlf miilB tati Ptrifitn, ftc. 

The Irtitb and sense of this stansa will appear thus. 

Water U a beavie body, and therefore will gel so near 

tbe centre a* It can. That all llie parts ma.y get as near 

as Ibey can, they must of necessity cast thonselve* Into 

a sphaslcall figore. For any other figure though it may 

happily lei some parts nearer than ihey be io a tphear, 

yet It ueceasarily bears otben further off from tbe Centre 



iben the furthest would be. were they all rast into a 
ipboicall. at plainly appean in (be following Scheme. 

[See plate as before] 
Where let D A be a proportion of water casting it self 
Into a rec'ilinear figure. F G tbe same proportion cast- 
ing li self into a iph^call. Tli plain thU though DA 
be nearer tbe Centre at ibe point C and thereabout then 
F O at B or any where else, yet tbe highest point in tbe 
surface of FG ii not 10 high, or 10 far remo/d firom tbe 
cmtre t, asany betvrixl DK or HA, wbeit&ire all the 
patticlei of the proportion of water DA are not brought 
to tbe nearest position to the centre I, till they conform 
with the circle C L M, which we suppose the same pro- 
portion of water F G 10 have done, wherefore tbe lubrj- 
co-is partidei of the water DA, will never cease tumbling, 
as being ptac'd in an undue higbl, till the surface thereof 
be coocentrjcall with I. 

[See plate as before.] 
This being preniised, let E be a vessel of water in 
sererall situations of bight. The first and highest ^tua- 
tion of this vessel let be B A B which is plainly tbe biggtst 
circle. Let C B C be the next, a lesse circle then BAB. 
The tumour at B is bigger then, then at A, lei £ C B be 
the third, lesser then any of the former, the tumour at G 
iiihenhighestofa]],andsa(msliU. There will ever be 
a new conformation of the surface of the water, according 
to the distance from the Centre of Ibe tallh, as is plain 
from the przmiied Theorem. 

Stanz. 48. Ftmu Ori diian mel Atari, &^. 
That the Planets gel into one anolbers supposed Orbs, 
is plain from thnr greatest & laste distances from the 
centre of the Eartb. 

AfatJ bis least disunce 



=598 1 



'Semidianu 



CIcHKi least distance 
Mtrcuriti greatesl distance 2176 ) 

Now they thai make solid Orbs, must of necesdty 
make the Oifa of the Planet as high or as low as the 
Planet it self is at least. Whoefon the lowest distance 
of an high Planet being much lower then Ibe highest 
distance of a lower Planet, as appears out ot Laadsttr' 
giui his calculation in bis VraKimittria, it musl needs 
be that their supposed solid orbs will runne one into 
another. But you'll say it is foul play to appeal to 
Lamlfttrgiia his Calculation, lith be Is a party. But I 
see no man distnist his conclusions, Ihoimb they mislike 
his Hypothesis. 

How ever that this objection may be taken away. The 
flnidnesse of tbe Planetary heavens is acknowledged 
even by them that are against the motion of the Eartb. 
As by Tycho that famous Astronomer who hath nuide 
suchaSyilemof the world, even the earth standing still. 
as may well agree with the conclusions of Ijindiirrgias 
about tbe distances of the Planets from tbe Centre of the 
earth. For there Han his least distance must needs be 
lower then Vtnai greatest distance, and VnHi lest dis- 
tance must needs be lower then Mtrcuriii greatest dis- 
tance. As ytm may see in tbe Paradignu. Where it is 
very plain that VtHHj sometime is nearer the earth then 
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Afercury, that Afars is sometime nearer the earth then 
yenus, which cannot be without penetration of dimen- 
sions in solid Orbs. 

[Sec plate as before.] 

But what an untoward broken system of the world this 
of Tyeko's is in comparison of that of Copernicus will 
appear even at first sight, if we do but look upon them 
both. 

I have set down this scheme of Copernicus because it 
is useful! also for the better understanding of some fol- 
lowing passages. 

[See plate as before.] 

It is plain to any man that is not prejudic'd that this 
System of the world is more naturall & genuine then that 
of Tycho's. No enterfaring or cutting of drcles as in 
Tycko*St where the course of the Sunne cuts Mars his 
circuit. No such vast eccentricity as there, nor dispro- 
portionatednesse of Orbs and motions. But I'll leave 
these things rather for the beholder to spy out then to 
spend needlesse words in an easie matter. 

Stanz. 56. But that disgracement of Philosophy 

From Flux and Rtjlux of the Ocean main 
Their monethly and yearly change, &c. 

How the Flux and Reflux of the sea depends on the 
motion of the earth I shall endeavour to explain as 
follows. 

[See plate as before.] 
About the Centre A, describe the circtunference of the 
Earths annuall course H B C from West to East. In 
the point B describe the globe of the earth, D E F G 
running also from West to East in its diumall course ; 
that is, from G to D, from D to E, and so on till it come 
to G again. Here we may observe that every part of the 
earth at severall times hath a contrary motion. 

As for example. Those parts at D tending toward E 
have a contrary motion to what they have when they 
come to F and ascend toward G. So the parts twixt G D 
as they go on toward E, move contrary to the motion 
they are moved betwixt E F going on toward G. But 
the parts about D move one way with the annuall motion, 
so that the swiftnesse of the motion of those parts of the 
earth is increased, the annuall and diumall motion going 
in one, and tending Eastward. But the parts about F 
go Westward toward G, so that much of the annuall 
swiftnesse is taken of by the diumall motion in these 
parts, they going a contrary way to the annualL 

The parts about E and G go not either Westward or 
Eastward, but are inconsiderable in the annuall motion. 

Now. saith GaliUtus, the sea being in his channell as 
water in a movable vessell the acceleration or retardation 
of the motion of the Earth will make the sea fluctuate or 
swill, like water in a shaken vessel, which must needs 
come to posse twice in every foure and twenty houres 
because of the great swiftnesse at D and extraordinary 
slownessc at F. 

What the cause is of the dayly flux and reflux of the 
sea according to Galiletos mind is now conspicuous, vin. 
The addition or subduction of the Earths diumall motion 



from the annual], which acoording to thai Anthoiirs com- 
pute is thrice swifter then the diomaD. 

Now as the dayly Flux and Reflux consirtt in this 
addition and subduction, so the monethly and yearly 
changes and variations of this Fhiz and Refltnc consist in 
the variation or change of p roportkm in those additions 
and subductions : they bearing sometfane Xant, some- 
time greater proportion to the annoaU modon. 

Finally, this variation of proportions ariseth either 
from a new swiftnesse or slownesse fai the amraall motion 
of the Earth ; or else, from the various position of the 
Axis thereof; it sometimes conspiring more luUj with the 
annuall nootion then other sometimes. Whence it conies 
to passe that the compound motion is notahrayesof the 
same swiftnesse or slownesse. But we shall better under- 
stand this by applying our sdves to a figure. And first 
of the monethly variation at full and new Moon. 

Let A be the Sunne. C the earth. C E F G the 
annuall circle of the Earth. B the Moon in conjunction. 
D in opposition or full Mooil Now we will suppose that 
which Galilceo proves in his fourth dialogue. That in 
circular motion the same impetus being in the moveable, 

[See plate as before.] 
the movable will move swifter if it be reduced to a lesser 
circle, as is plain in Pendents, and in the balance d a 
clock. For the nearer you place the lead to the centre 
the swifter the balance moves. Again he considers the 
moon peculiarly and inseparably joyned with the Earth 
and so necessarily to move together. And that the posi- 
tion of the moon in D lengthens out the semidiametreof 
the Orbis magnus of the earth which is then H F. The 
position of the moon in B shortens it, that reacheth but 
to C. And the Moon in B is as the weight laid nearer to 
the Centre in the balance of the dock. Therefore the 
whole B C must move much swifter, then C D, the Moon 
being in D : there being in both places the same impdus 
of motion, or inward moving prindple. 

But here I must professe it seems to me very hard, how 
the swiftnesse of the Moon in B, or her slownesse in the 
Ark H D G should engage the Earth in C. in the like 
slownesse and swiftnesse, there being no such solid and 
stiff continuation from A to D as there is in a balance 
a clock. 

Again supposing this ooncdt to hold good. How will 
it answer to the histoiy of the Flux and RdBuz of the sea. 
Which is increased much, as weQ when the Moon isin B 
as when she is in D. That the Flux should be greater 
the Moon being in D is reasonaUe, because C being then 
much retarded in the annuall motion, the subduction and 
addition of the diumall will bear a greater proportion to 
the annuall, and so consequendy cause a greater altera- 
tion in the Flux and Reflux. But when as the Moon 
bdng in B makes the annuall tmrtion of C swifter, the 
subduction and addition of the dinraaU will bear a lessr 
proportion to the annuall, and so the Fhn and Reflux 
shall be rather diminished then increased, whidi is against 
experience and the history of the Flmt and Reflux of the 
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But now in the third place, to find ovt the 
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at ocrtain points of the yetn period the Flux and Reflux 
ahooldbeincfosed. We must observe that thb is accord- 
ing to the severall positions of the Azisof the Earth, not 
but that it is ahrajes paralld to it self, bat in reference to 
the Edipcick. For soch is its position in the Solstitiall 
pofaits that there the diumall motion added or subducted 
bean a greater proportion to the annual! then elsewhere. 
In the Eqninoctiall points a lesse. As willappear in the 
foOowing scheme. 

[See plate as before.] 

Let A DC B be the EcUptidt, Let the circles GC FE 
cat A D C B to right angles. Let the annuall motion 
of the Earth be from C to B. from B to A, &c. the 
dhmiall C A E C and C B E C. The Earth at A in her 
Solstitiall point : at B in her EquinoctialL It is plain 
at first sight thatC A E C complies much more with the 
motion BAD, then C B E doth with C B A. It is not 
'Worth more carioas proposall and proof : since the 
troth thereof is so Cure fixm giving a reason of the 
Srearly alteration in the Flux and Reflux, that it is quite 
lepugnant with the history thereof. For according to 
this device of GaHlmo the greatest Flux and Reflux 
should be in the Solstices, But according to theobserva^ 
tkm of Writers it is in the /Bquinoxes. 

Dot however it was a witty attempt of GoHltto, though 
HOC altogether so soUd. Mounsieur Des Chartts in my 
judgement isfrff more successelull in his Hypothesis, 
-who renders the causes of all these ^oir^Atcya alter the 
manner following. 

For yovr more fully understanding of what I am now 
aboot to premise, I must refer to you Dts Chartes his 
Jhimcipia Pkihsopkim, Mean while peruse this present 



[See plate as before.] 

Where C D B E is that great Vortex, in which, and 
\rf which the Planets are carried from West to East, 
aeoofdlng to the order ofCDBE. LetAbethe Sun, 
the Centre of this great Vortex, about which all the 
liquid matter of our Heaven is carried about, as grosse 
-water in a whirlepoc^ ; and with it the Planets like 
oorks or stxawes. Let F be the Planet we are in, viz. 
the Earth, which is the Centre of a lesser Vortex 
H D G I. Let M be the Moon carried about theearths 
Vortex in her monethly course. This Vortex of the 
«arth is not perfect sphericall, but cometh nearer the 
figure of an Ellipsis. 

Because as Ckartesius giveth you to understand, that 
part of the Vortex, which is the Circuit K L is more like 
the matter of the Vortex H D G I, then that matter which 
is above or below at D and I ; and therefore D H I G, 
^velh out more easily and naturally toward K and L. 

Perhaps this reason may be added : That all the parts 
cf the Vortex C D B E endeavouring through their 
Girciilar Motion to recede from their Centre A, and 
thereby to widen one from another ; I mean the parts of 
any one Circle ; suppose K L : and yet all the Circles 
urging one another d0p6on, from A, to C D B £, they 
will easily give place in their Circles, as in K L, and the 
rest, but rather presse close in the Diametre, as in D I. 

19 



So that the Diametre of the Vortex of the Earth D I, 
shall be lesser then its Diametre G H. In so much that 
when the Moon M, is in D, or I, she will straiten the 
stream of the Vortex a great deal more, then when she 
is in G or H, which wiU make it run more swiftly, and 
bear down the Air and Water of the Sea more strongly. 
But now that we may come more nearly to our busi- 
nesse in hand, and apply our selves wholly to the Earths 
Vortex, in which the mystery of the Flux and Reflux of 
the Sea is to be discovered. 

Let therefore this Vortex of the earth be A B C D. 
The Earth her self E F G H. 1234. the surface of the 
sea, wherewith for greater perspicuity, let the whole 
Earth be covered : Let 5678. be the surface of the Air, 
encompassing the Sea. 

[See plate as before.] 

And now let us consider, that if there were no Moon 
in this Vortex, the point T, which is the Centre of the 
earth, would be in the point M the Centre of the Vortex ; 
but the Moon being at B, this Centre T must be betwixt 
M and D : because seeing that the ethereall matter of 
this Vortex is something swiftlier moved, then the Moon 
or Earth which it bears along with it, unlesse the point 
T, be somewhat more distant from B then D, the 
Moons being there would hinder the ethereal matter 
from flowing so freely betwixt B and T, as betwixt 
T and D. Wherefore the position of the Earth in this 
Vortex not being determined, but from the equality of 
force of the ethereall matter that flows about it, it is 
manifest that she must come somewhat nearer toward D. 

And after the same manner when the Moon is in C, 
the Centre of the Earth must be betwixt M and A ; and 
thus alwayes will the Earth recede somewhat from the 
Moon. Furthermore, because that from the Moons 
being in B, not onely that space which is betwixt B & T 
but also that betwixt T and D is made narrower ; hence 
cometh it to passe that the ethereall matter floweth 
swiftlier in those places, and therefore presseth harder 
both upon the surface of the Air, in 6. and 8. as also 
upon the waters surface in 3. and 4. then if the Moon 
were not in the Diametre B D. And sithence the bodies 
of Air and Water be fluid, and easily yielding to that 
pressure, they must needs abate more in their height 
upon the parts of Earth, at F H ; then if the Moon were 
out of the Diametre B D. But contrary wise, they must 
become higher at G and E, in so much that the surfece 
of Water i. 3. and of Air 5. 7. will be there protuberant. 

But now because that part of the Earth, which at this 
moment is in F (over against B) where the Sea is at the 
lowest, will after six houres be in G (over against the 
point C) where it is at the highest, and after other six 
houres in H over against D, and so on. Or rather, be- 
cause the Moon her self also in the interim, maketh some 
little progresse from B towards C, as finishing her whole 
Circle A B C D in the space of a moneth ; that part of 
the Earth which is now in F over against the body of the 
Moon, after six houres and about xa. minutes, will have 
reached the point G in a Diametre of the Vortex A B C D 
which cuts that Diametre B D in which the Moon then 

U 
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is, to right angles, and then viH the water be at h^ibesi 
there, viz. at F. And after other siz bixires and tweiNv 
minutes, F vill hare reached the pcxnt H, where the 
water will be at lowest d>b,ftc. ^Tieixe a c may dearly 
understand, that the water of the sea must in the same 
place ebb and flow etery twelTe honres and 24. mhmffs 

Furthermore it is to be noted that this Vortex A BC D 
is not exactly roond, but that diametre of it in which the 
Moon is at fxSL and change to be diorter then that whidi 
is cot by it to right angles, as is above de monstia ted. 
Whence it follows that the Flnz & Refloz of the sea 
otight to be greater at new and fiiD Moon then in the 
intermediate seasons. 

We may also note, that whereas the Moon is alwmyes 
in a Plain near to the Plain of the Edipticfc, and the 
earth is in her diuraall mockm, tnm'd according to the 
Plane of the .Aqoatonr, which Planes intosect one 
another in the iEqoinozes. but be much distant from one 
another in the Solstices, that the greatest Fhix and Re- 
flox will be aboot the beginning of Spring and Antumne. 

And these principles of Moms, des CkarUs as they are 
plain and perspicuous in tbemsdves, so are they also ex- 
actly agreeable with the ^twSfian of Nature. So that 
though I was misfakm with Galilao in the manner, >-et 
in the main I am not mistakfn : The cause of the Flux 
and Reflux of the sea lying in the motion of the earth. 

Stanz. 63. Tkat Vemms Moom4ike, &c. 

This ensuing Diagram will explain all what is said of 
Venus in this and the ioUowing stanza. 

First, that she increaseth and decreaseth like the Moon 
(it being suppos'd that she is opalse, which is discovered 
also by the opticfc glasse) is j^ainly shown in this figure. 
For in B she is not half lighted, in C she is even in the fulL 

Secondly, thatwhensheisiatthestof sheisin herfiill. 
as appeareth by the line A C. 

[See pbte as before.] 

Thirdly, that she then seemeth lesse though in her 
lull, because she is so much removed from us, even fiir. 
ther then the Sun himself, as appears by the said line A C. 

Fourthly, that she must appear bigger when she least 
is enlightned, because she is then so very near us, in 
respect of that remotenesse in her full, as also appears 
plainly if you compare A B and A C together. 

Lastly, here is act forth how she rounds the Sun in her 
drcuits continually, as also doth Mercurius, which is 
ocnfimiod by their never being Car from the Sun. Hence 
it is that Venus is the Morning and Evening starre. 
EUier to rise not long before the Sun, and so to prae- 
BUBdate the Day, or to set not long after him and so to 
kad^Mi the Night 

Stamz. 65. The Mediceanfourtrtel about Jcve, 
See Copemic, System, at Stanz. 48. 

Stanz. 67. and 70. 
Planttsgo back, stand still, and forward Jtie 
With unexpectid svnflnessi, &c. 
Before we can well understand the sense of these stAn- 
*^ we must have a right apprehension of the epicyde. 



and the statiop. direction, and M e uugiadt ion of Planets, 
And aH these depend one of another. 

Let BDHF bean Epicydb The order of the signes 
GCE. ThehnetooddngtheEastenadeADE. 

Now the line of the tme motioB of a Planet is two- 
fbkL One is reCer'd to the centre of the ^ncfde. the 
other to tlte body of the PianeL Aoooitlti^ to the latter 
srnsf are the fioQowmg *^*''''|'**iTtti 

A Planet is direct when the line of tme notion goes 
on with the ofder of the SignoL 

Re ti o g in d e when it goes co nttniy to tiw order of the 



Staikmary. when this line seems not to move cither 
backward or forward. 

[See plate as before.] 

The line of tme motion of the Epiqrde which is AC 
alwayes goes with the Ofder of the S^gnes. But the line 
that strikes through the Planet itadf goes in the upper 
part of tlie Epicyde FBD with tlie order of thesignes. 
hot in the lower part DHFoontFBrjtothatorder. This 
b the nature of the Epicyde and of r e inmi «>tfition uid 

station of Planets. Which supertnoos motions or stands* 
as needlesse botchings G;^«nr«nKr his Sy«cm admiu noi 
of; the motion of the Earth so fitly sahrin^ an sodi 
i>4^icva, as the following figve will maice plain. 

[See plate as before.] 

Let the drcnitofthe earth be A GA about the Sunne 
standing still at the Centre Z. Let AN be a twdftti 
part of Jupiters drde that he moves in about the Snnne. 
For Jupiter finisheth his coorse but in twelve yeais> 
Diride the circuit of the earth AGA into twelve equall 
parts. By that time the earth hath gone through all 
these, Jupiter will have gone the twelfth part of his owo 
circuit. VIM, AN. Divide AN into twelve equali parts* 
according to the number of parts in the Earths dicuit 
before describ'd. That while the Earth passeth thorougix 
one twdlth of her whole drde AG A. Jupiter may also 
dispatdi a twelfth of the arte AN. Let both these 
twdves be signed with the same letters, ABCDEFC? 
HIKLMN. 

Now place the Earth at the point A. Let it go for- 
ward till it come to R Jupiter hath also gone forwaxti 
in his dreuit and appears in the stany firmament at B, 
gohig forward on his way suppose with the order of the 
signes : Let the Earth proceed to C, then is Jupiter also 
come to C, and appears yet direct in the higtiest C, so 
he doth fai D and in E, but in F he appears Statkmary 
betwurtFE. Let the Earth proceed to G. HereJnpit^ 
has sUp'd back in appearance as Car as from P to G. 
Let the earth go on to H, in appearance he has gone 
back as far as from G to H. Ltt her still move forward 
tin she reach I, there Jupiter becomes Stationary again 
in I H. Put her on ftirther to K, then he isagain direct. 
So is he hi Land M and N which is the entire finishing 
of the Earths annnan coune. 

Thus according to Copomicus his supposition, is the 
statk>n and repedation of the Planets, at least the thretf 
highest, Saturn, Jupiter, and Mars, plainly discovered to 
be an appearance ondy ; & that the Heavens are not 
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entity of aoy such reaU iiregnlarity of motion. Which 
condnnity, nor PtoUmus, nor Tycho's Hypothesis can 
afibrdus. 

But lest any mistrust that the same seeming irregu- 
1arity» will not foil out in Mercury, and Venus, which are 
betwixt the Sunne and our Earth ; The following scheme 
will show how there is a station and repedation in them 
too, according to this Hypothesis of Copernicus. 

[See plate as before.] 

Set the earth at some certain point of its annuaU circle, 
VM. atO. Let ABCDEFGHIKLM divide the 
circle of Venus or Mercury into equall parts. Mercuric 
and Venus will be in all these sites in respect of the Earth 
before they can be in conjunction with the Earth again, 
though the Earth be not fizt in the point O. Now draw 
a line from the point O into every section, you shall find 
cMrection, station, and repedation in these Planets as well 
as in the other higher Planets. For supposing the order 
of the Signes to go according to ^tljl : place Venus 
first in A, then let her Proceed to B. She has taken a 
long journey backward contrary to the series of the 
Signes, and reooyled fiom A in the starry firmament to 
B. Let her go on to C. She has given another skip back 
into C, but a very little one. In DEFGH IKL she is 
direct ; but then at M she goes backward again, and in 
ABC tSU she come at D again. This for the Retro- 
fradntkm, and direction. As for the station of this 
PUmeC. it is betwixt B and D, and M and K, as the 
figure plainly discovers. What hath been said of Venus 
is also appliable to Mercury, as was intimated at first. 

Stanz. 7Z. Why Sahtm should rave 

With shorter startings, give bach lesse then Jove ; 
Jove lesse them Mars; why Venus Jlincheth out 
More then MercuHus. 

■ [See Plate as before.] 

Let ABCDEFbethe circles of Saturn, Jupiter, 

Mars, Tellus, Venus, Mercuric, Saturn. Jupiter, 2^Iars 

let them all ly in one line G H. The Earth be at the 

point L It is plain that the nearest the Earth flyeth of 



the widest, and so in order. The same happeneth in 
Venus and Mercury, supposing the Earth at the point 
K. This matter is very plain even at the first sight. 

Stanz. 72. Why Saturn, Jove, and Mars ht very nigh 
Unto the Earth, show bigger in our eye 
At Eventide, &c. 

'Wliy Saturn Jupiter and Mars, when they rise Acrony- 
chall, that is, at the beginning of the night seem bigger 
and be indeed nearer us, then when they follow the 
Sunne close, and set Acronychall. The reason of this 
is very evident in Copernicus his Hypothesis, as you may 
see in this Diagram. 

[See plate as before.] 

Mars when he riseth Acronychall is distant from the 
Earth, but the space of A B. But when he setteth 
Acronychall he is distant the space of H B. So Jupiter, 
when he riseth Acronychall, is distant but A C firom the 
Earth, but when he setteth he is distant the space of 
H C, the like is in Saturn. 



CANTO IV. 
Stanz. 13. Is confident of his souls after Joyes. 

THe condition of the bad and good soul in reference 
to their estate after death Plotinus has very Philo- 
sophically set out as follows. TV 0^ o^roO rif xajc/av 
tn/rd ^ttf iypti>$rfT€ 8s iari, koI lurh. t^9 airrod ^ouf 
&a07i fls 6 ix^i Kal irraOBa, koI irreOdew dwdkXaytls 
eit AWw towOtcv rinrov, ^i^ewt 6Xir(ut. T4> M 6,ya6^ 
aire Xi^^ecf. ofre d^creii^ koX aX it/traBiattt dXXat, 
Sxnrtp iic firipUfOtaif iXxtus run ^6irtws fi^raTtfftfihwv. 
OCrw OavfuurrQs ^ei dwdfutas koI rd^ewf rddt r6 vav, 
yawfiiptaif drdyroir d\l/6^ Ktkiir&w furd Slicifr i)r oi'K 
iffri ^vytiw od9€wl' Ijt iroiti fUp 6 0a0Xot oOdiw, Ayrrai 
8i o(tK eldCjt ol 8€tivTt^ warrl ^p€0$at' 6 8i dyoSbs xal 
tide, Ktd ol Iki drcM'i, Ktd yw^urn wplp drltpcu o5 
drdyKTi aiVr^ i\06m oUcir, koI eJ^Xrtt i<rrip us furd 
6ewr ftffOiTo, Ennead, 4. lib. 4. cap, 45. 



Notes upon 
The Infinity of Worlds, 




Stanz, 8. and 66. 

A Circle whosi Circumftrence no where 

Is eircumscrib' dt &c. . 

The Cuspis and the Basis of the Cone 

Were both at once^ &c. 
I Hen I speak of God this Mathematicall way, 

(which is no new thing ; for the Ancients 

also have defined Him to be a Circle whose 

Centre is everywhere and Circumference no 
where. And Synesius calls him Khrptop Khrpop, the 
Centre of Centres,) I say when I speak thus of God, I 
then set out that modification of his Being which 
answers to quantity in Bodies. But God is so perfect 
that no one appellation or resemblance can exhaust 
that Treasure of Attributes in him, He being so fully all 
things in himself. So that if we will venttu^ to call 
Him all that He eminently contains, we must be forc'd 
upon at least seeming inconsistencies. 

And now we endeavour to set out that which answers 
in God to Quantity, we fall into disagreeing terms of 
Centre, and Basis of a Conf . But why we adumbrate 
the divine Entity by this- representation you shall com- 
pendiously conceive in the following figure : and see in 
what respect he is a Centre, and in what the Basis of a 
Cone, as also what that is we call the Cuspis of the 

Cone. 

[See plate as before.] 

Let K I H K be the whole Orb of beings. The 

Centre A. Ahad or Atove, B C D £ F G H jEon, Psyche, 

Semele, Arachne, Physis, Tasis, Hyle, I say that 

Ahad in respect of those subsequent Effluxes B C D, &c. 

is fitly termed a Centre, and is as the Sunne in respect 

of the Light and Rainbow. But now all things flowing 

irom him Kaff inrwrroMiP with abatement as is most dis- 

cernable in the Extremes (for the point A is in every point 

of the whole Orb K I H K, and so is as large as the whole 

Orb. As for example. The point A is at the point G 

and every where else as well as at A ; but the point G is 

onely at G, or if it be at L it is onely then at L, and not 

At G nor any where else) therefore A though in respect 

of the Universall orders of Beings which flow from him 

may be the Centre of a Circle, yet in respect that these 

orders fall short of his large Ubiquity (some of them at 

least, all of his perfection and excellency) and the last 

rcall efflux is contracted after a manner to a mere 



mathematicall point, for such is the nature oC the Orl> 
G, or corporeall substance, as I have intimated. For 
this reason I say, may A rightly be caUed the laigest 
Basis of the Cone, whose Diametre b I M, or N L. as 
the descent of these Degrees and Beings firom Ahadac 
Atove may fitly resemble a Conical! figure whose Cospts 
isG. 

And here I may seasonably appeal unto the a(^»e- 
hensions of men, whether the divine fecundity A flow'd 
out per saltum, and produced ondy the Orb G. or 
wheUier there behig a possibility of more ezoeDent inter- 
mediate Orbs, (I will not stand upon this niimber I have 
assigned) he did not produce BCD, && And if he 
produced G onely, whether that Oib Q be not dnha an 
arbitrarious or naturall efflux from A. i.e, dependeth on 
him as closely and intimately, as a Ray doth on the 
Sun. And if so, why the nature of Atove should be 
lesse fruitfull, then the imaginations of men, who can in 
reason, and distinct notion place sevendl Orbs betwixt 
A and G. Or why the free will of Atove or Ahad shouki 
be lesse bountifull then the minds of w<dl mining men. 
who if it were in their power as it is fai the arbitrarioiis 
power of Ahad, (it clashing with no other good attri- 
bute) would fill up that empty golf betwixt A and G. 
Wherefore as bm as free reason and authority of 
Platonisme will reach, the mystery of the Cone will 
hold good, though my drift at this time was father to 
explaine it, then confirm it 

But if any should be so a d fen t r ou i as to deny such 
an Ubiquity as I have described, yet In some sort this 
adumbration of the Gone, will still bold good. Flor 
there will be a latitude and contraction of power, if not 
of presence. And this will be ground enough lor tbb 
expression. 

But it is to be noted, that if we fomke this apprehen- 
sion of the omnipotenqr of Ahad, God and aD things 
else will prove mere bodies. And then most God. if he 
can, make himsdf up in sevenll paiceDs and pieces. 
And God administiing the affalis of the Earth, will 
scarce know what God doth In S4Utam, or at least msny 
millions of miles distant, whkfa cooodt seems to me 
frure below the Ught of Nature and improved Reason. 
But to conceive God not ondy a body, bot a body 
devoid of lifie, sense, and anderstandfang. b ao dark and 
melancholick a phansie, that I protese^ I tUnk I oonM 
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-with far lesse pain and rductmncy, soffier my body to be 
Imried alive in the cold Earth, then so stark and stupid 
conceit to entombe my soul. 

Stanz. 85. 
Btsidd, tJU Com/ux and Congerus 
O/Usser Ugkis a dombU angmumiaium 
iwipiia, and *twixt tkem both a Ussimiug coaretaiwn. 

The difficulty that their opinion is entangled with that 
hold the Comets to be nothing but a conflux of lesser 
stars, is this. That they must then seem first bigger, 
tlien lesser; then bigger again, which will evidently 
appear in the following Scheme. 

[See plate as before.] 

Where let the closest meetmg of the Stars, D F B E G C 
be at A. I say before they come to A, they wOl make 
the show of a broad light; suppose, when come all to the 
Curde I. But afterward this light wOl be lesse and lesse, 
till they come to the Centre A, where it will be least of 
all, they coming there closest of all one to another. But 
then they holding on stU fai their severall Arks, they will 
paase by one another, and the Comet will grow bigger, 
and bigger, till they have reached the Circle I again, 
where the Comet is as big as at the biggest before. But 
then dii^oyning themselves more vride one from another, 
their severall Circles so carrying them, they cease to be 
seen of US. 

This would be the ^oir^/Mrovof a Comet, if it did con- 
sist of a conflux of Starres. But sith there is no such 
thing observed in Comets it is very probable they arise 
not from this cause. 

Notes upon 
The Philosophers Devotion. 

Nimbfy ihiy hold on thiir way 
Shaping out thtir Night and Day, 
Snmnur, Winter, Autmmn, Spring, 
Their inclined Axes bring, 

|0 shew how Day and Night, Winter and Sum- 
mer arise ftam Copemiats his Hypothesis, 
will not onely ezplane these verses but ex- 
ceedingly set out the fitnesse and genuine- 
nesse of the Hypothesis it self. Which I will therefore 
do out of Galilmo for the satisfiaction of the unprejudiced 
and ingenuous Reader. 

Let the Circle Vj ^ OB <Y> be the Ecliptick, where, by 
the way, we may take notice that when the Earth is in 
the sign Vj* ^ Sun will appear in the opposite sign flB, 
when in <Y>, in ^ 6v. And so while the earth doth 
really paste through the Signes, the sunne seems to 
paase through the Signs opposite to those the Earth is 
really passing through ; whence this annuall motion 
through the Zodiack has been ascribed unto him. 

Let now the centre of the Earth beplac'din the pohit, 
of Vj. Let the Poles and Axis of the Earth be A B, 




inclining upon the Diametre of Capricorn and Cancer 
33 degrees and an half. We must also suppose this in- 
dination immutable ; the upper pole A, to be the North 
pole, the South pole. E 

Now imagine the Earth turned round on her Axis in 
24 houres from West to East : then will every point in the 
semicircle A D B describe a parallel Circle. Well for 
the present take notice onely of that great circle C D. 
and two other remov'd from this, 35. gr. and an half, vit, 
E F. and G N, the one above, the other bek>w. and 
lastly two other frirthermost circles I K and L M eqiii- 
distant from the Poles A B. 

Furthermore we are to understand that while the Earth 
moves on, that her Axis keeps not onely the same inclina- 
tion upon the Plane of the Ecliptick, but also one con- 
stant directioa toward the same part of the Universe or 
Firmament, remaining alway paxallel to it self. 

Now this immutability of inclination and steddy direc- 
tion of her Axis presupposed, place the Earth also m the 
first points of Aries Cancer and Libra, according as you 
see in the present Scheme. 

We will go thorough all the foure figures, and first 
that in Capricorn. In which, because the Axis A B 
declines frt>m a perpendicular, upon the Diametre of 
Capricome and Cancer, 35. grad. and an half, towards 
the Sun O. and the Ark A I, is 33. grad. and an half, 
(the Sun enlightening an Hemisphere of the Earth divided 
firom the dark Hemisphere by the Circle K L which 
Galil<BO calls Terminator Incis) this Terminator It/cis 
K L must divide C D as being a great circle, into equall 
parts, but all the other as being lesser circles into 
unequall ; because K L passeth not through A B the 
poles of all these Circles. And the parallel I K with all 
the paralleb described within I K even to the pole A will 
be wholly in the enlightned part of the Earth, as all the 
opposite paralleb from L M to the pole B, wholly in the 
dark. Furthermore whereas the Ark A K is equalltothe 
Ark E C, and the Aric A E conunon : these two, K I E 
and A E C will be equall, and each of them make a 
quadrant. And because the whole Ark K E L is a Semi- 
. circle, the Ark L E will be a quadrant and equall to the 
other E K, and therefore the Sun O shall in this posture 
of the Earth be verticaU at Noon to all them that live in 
the parallel E F which is the Tropick of Cancer described 
by the Earths turning upon her own Axis in that pos- 
ture. And thus ariseth the height of Summer to all them 
that dwell on this side of the Tropick of Cancer. 

Moreover we see plainly, that of all the parallel circles 
we may imagine drawn betwixt I K and L M. C D is 
onely divided into equall parts by the circle of light K L : 
in such sort that the diumall arks of the parallels above 
C D are bigger then the Noctumall, but under C D, lesser. 

[See plate as before.] 

Also that the differences of the arks grow bigger and 
bigger by how much nearer and nearer they come to the 
Poles, tUl I K be whoUy taken in to the enlightned part 
of the Earth and make day there, of 34 houres long, and 
contrariwise, the parallel L M be wholly covered in the 
dark part, and make night of 34. houres long. So that 
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from hence we may see how the true differences of the 
lowest and shortest dayes and nights are caused to the 
Inhabitants of severall parallels of the Earth. 

Lets now consider the third figure the centre of the 
earth plac'd in flB from whence the sun will appear in the 
first point of Caftricom. Now it is manifest, befaig that 
the inclination and direction of the Earths Axis A B is 
utterly the same it was before, it remaining parallel to it 
self that the situation of the Earth is the same, saving that 
that Hemisphere which ^-as before enlightened is now in 
the dark, and that which was in the dark before, is now 
in the light, and so the differences of dayes and nights 
are quite contrary to what they were. In what parallel 
was the longest day before is now the shortest, and 
in what the shortest now the longest, as is plain to sight 

For now I K is wholly in the dark which before was 
in the light wholly, and L M in the light that was before 
in the dark 6^. And the Sun is now verticall to the 
Inhabitants of Q N as before it was to them of £ F. 
And as it was the height of Summer before to E F and to 
all on this side E F : so it is now the depth of winter to 
them and to all on this side of them. For the Sun seems 
to have descended, or is removed from them, or they 
from it by the whole arch F D N that is 47. degrees. 

All which mutation proceeds from the immutable pos- 
ture of the axis of the Earth, remaining still in the same 
inclination to the Plane of the Ecliptick and continuing 
ever pamllcl to it self. For so it must needs decline as 
much from the Sun O in the point gg as it inclin'd to him 
in the point V^* ^or as, if the Axis A B were supposed 
parallel to the Axis of the Plane of the Ecliptick the 
Sunne will be verticall to D and to C. So I A the in- 
clination of the Axis toward the Sunne, will make the 
Sunne verticall at E in the point yf . and the declination 
of the said Axis from the Sunne at the point flB will 
make the Sun verticall to N. 

But now if we consider the Earth plac'd in the point ^ 
the Sun O win appear in the beginning of <Y*< And 
whereas the Axis of the Earth which is in the first figure 
at Vj stands inclined upon the Diametre of Capricorn 
and Cancer, and therefore understood to be In a Plane 
which cutteth the Plane of the Ecliptick along the 
Diametre of Capricorn and Cancer, being erected per- 
pendicularly to the said Plane of the Ecliptick : This 
Axis kept still parallel to it self, ydXL also here be in a 
Plane, erected perpendicular to the Plane of the Eclip- 



tick, and parallel to the forenuned Plane which cut the 
Plane of the Ecliptick to right angles along the Diametre 
of Cancer and Capricorn, And therefore a Line going 
from the Centre of the Sunne to the Centre of the Earth, 
such as the line O tending to iC^ Libra, will be perpec- 
dicular to the Axi^ A B. But a Line drawn fitom the 
Suns Centre, to the Centre of the Earth is alwayes per- 
pendicular to the Circle of illnmination ; therefore shall 
the Circle of Illumination, or the Terwtinatar Lmcis passe 
through the Poles A B in this Figure, and the Axis A B 
shall be in the Plane ot this Cirde. But a great Cirde 
passing through the Poles of the parallels win divide them 
all into equall parts. Therefore I K. E F, C D, G N. 
L M, the diumall Arches be all semicircles, and dayes and 
nights be of equall length to all the Inhabitants of the 
Earth. 

Lastly, seeing that a Line drawn from the Centre of 
the Sunne, to the Centre of the Earth is perpendicolar 
to the Axis A B, to which the greatest of the parallel 
Circles C D is also perpendicular ; this Line thus drawn 
wiU necessarily passe along the Plane of the parallel CD. 
and cut its drcumference in the midst of the diumall 
Arch of that Circle C D. And therefore the Sonne will 
here be verticall to them that live in the parallel C D. 

[See plate as before.] 

And what hath been said of the Earth at this point of 
IJbra ^, will agree exactly to her placed in the point HT. 
There is no difference, saving that the dark side turned 
from the Sunne is represented in this last posture as the 
light side in the former. The noctumall semicircles here, 
as there the Diumall. And so we see how Spring and 
Autmnn cometh about as well ashowWinter and Sununer. 

Finally, whereas the Earth being in the Solsdtial 
points the Polar Circles IK, L M, one of them is in the 
Light, the other in the dark ; but being in the Equinoc- 
tial points, the halCs onely of the Polar Circles be in the 
light or dark : 'tis easie to understand how the Earth 
passing, suppose from Cancer (where the parallell I K is 
wholly in the dark) to Leo SU one part of the parallell 
I K toward the point K begins to enter into the Ugfat. 
and the Circle of Illumination to bear back toward the 
Pole A, and more inward toward the Pole B, cutting the 
Cfrde A C B D no longer in K L, bat in two other points 
betwixt A K & L B, whence the Inhabitants of the Cirde 
I K begin to enjoy the light, and the Inhabitants of LM. 
to be conveyed into Night 
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IF any man conceive I have done amisse in using such 
obscoxe words in my writings, I answer, That it is 
sometime fit for Poeticall pomp sake, as in my Psycho- 
sola : Otbersome time neoessitie requires it, 

Prwfter igestatgm UngutB^ 6" rerum mnniatem, 
as Locretias pleads for himself in like case. Again, there 
is that significande in some of the barbarous words (for 
the Greeks are Barbarians to us) that, although not out 
of st^MTStition, yet upon due reason I was easily drawn 
to follow the Counsel of the Chaldee Oracle, 'Or^ftara 
fidfifiapa laifi ror' dXXd|i7f , Not to change those barbar- 
ous terms into our English tongue. Lastly, if I have 
offended in using such hard names or w(n*ds, I shall 
make amends now by interpreting them. 



ABtMoam cnnraM Patir amantitatis, Father of de- 
light. 
Acrot^^ckalL See CronychalL 

AdamoA, TVU Earth, The earthly or naturall mans 
abode. 
AdcMoL xmut The Lord, or the sustainer of all things, 

from m the Basis or foot of a pillar. 
Ailpan, 'AArcir, not hoping, or without hope. 
jEom, hUm^ Eternity. 
jEtktr. Al0iip, from aX$u» to bum. The fluid fiery 

nature of heaven, the same that VD^ which signifies as 
niiidi, vtM, a fiery fluour, or fluid fire. 

A/rich Rock, See Pompon. Mtl, Ub, x. cap, 8. Rom. 
9. 33. z. Cor. ia4. .1. P^ a. 5. ReveL 5. za PsaL 105. 15. 

Ahad, nm Td Ir. One, or The One. The Platonists 
call the first Originall of all things, Td hf and Td^a^, 
for these reasons : Td 1^, or One, because the multitude 
or phirality of Beings is from this One, as all numbers 
from an unit : TdTo^dr, or The Good, rapd ro^ Aytuf, 
or Atov $UiP, because all things are driven, drawn, or 
make haste to partake of it Ac^i /ih i^ avroO r6 
wX^of inr4ffni, rijif rtn) Mt ai^iy vpwiiyoplap hrdyo- 
luat' At&ri 9i wp6f aM irdrra KtU fKtxpi rwr d/ivdpord- 
rt» iwurrpi^ferai, t6 dya0^ aird vpoffnufOfid^ofiep, 
ihrocl, Tkeolog, Plat, lib, a. caf, 4. 

Aides. 'AtJ^t. It ordinarily signifies Orcus or Pluto ; 
here the Winter Sunne : the etymon fits both, ira^ to0 
iK^i Iddp* HeU is dark, and the Sunne in M^nter leaves us 
to kmg nights. 

Aim, Not to be, To be nothing ; from VH Nom, nihil, 

ot n€MO, 



AUthta-land, That is, the land of truth, rh vtdiw rjjs 
d\if$€lat, as the Platonists call it. 

Alopicopolis, 'AXonreirdiroXtf. The foxes city, or politic. 

Anamkt, 'ApdyKri, The same that Hyle is. But the 
proper signification of the word is Necessity. See Hyle. 

Anautasthetust 'AyavrouffOifrot, One that feels not 
himself, or at least rellsheth not himself. 

Anauiasthesict 'Ayavraw^ifffla, Without self-sensed- 
ness, or relishing ones self. 

Animadvcrsall, That lively inward animadversall. 
It is the soul it self, for I cannot conceive the body doth 
animadvert ; When as objects plainly exposed to the 
sight are not discovered tiU the soul takes notice of them. 

Anihropion, The same with Adamah : Ondy Adamah 
signifies carthlinesse ; Anthropion from Ana d$pw^ up- 
righmesse of body or looking up. 

Apatkitt 'AwdBtuL To be without passion. 

ApogUt 'Ar^Tctor, is that absis or ark of the circle of 
a Planet, in which the Planet is further off fi?om the 
earth, as the word it self intimates. 

ApteriCt 'Awrepla, firom a, negative, and rr^/wr a wing. 
It signifies the want of wings. 

AracAnea hath its name from dpdxin>i, a spider. 

Atom-lives, The same that CentraU-lives. Both the 
terms denotate the indivisibilty of the inmost essence it 
self ; the pure essentiall form I mean, of plant, beast, or 
man, yea of angels themselves, good, or bad. 

Atave, See Hattove, 

Autapames, Avrarafmiit fi?om adr6s and dwcL/miofuu. 
Simon, Autapames & Hypomope are but the soul, thrice 
told over. Autapames is the soul denying it self: Hypo- 
mone the soul bearing the anguish of this deniall of it 
self : From these two, resists Simon, the soul obedient 
to the spirit of Christ. Now there is no selfrdeniaJl where 
there is no cormpt or evill life to be supprest and satis- 
fied ; nor any Patience or Hypomone, where there is no 
agony fi?om the vexation of self-denialL So that the soul 
as long as it is Autapames or Hypoweone, is a thing oom- 
plex or concrete, necessarily induding the corruption of 
that evill life or spirit, which is the souls self for a time. 
Hence is that riddle easily opened ; How the strength of 
Autopames is the weakning of Simom and the destruction 
of him and Hypomone in the valley of Ain Simons con- 
summation and perfection, or rather his translation, or 
dro^/cM'it. 

Antasthesia, AvrtuffOriala, Self-sensednesse. 

Antokineticall, A&roKbnfrot, That which moves it self. 

Autopathia, Airordeeia, DenoUtes the being self- 
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aUucken, to be Marble of what harms us. mlher (hen 
■what is ahjolulely cvill. 

Aulofkiliii, Avri^iXoi, A lover of himscK. 
H 
'nAcha. Weeping, Bac/ia VaJe is the Volley of lears : 
*-* from raa Flaiil. 

Biirak. or Biiron, The bniliih life, fram ^a bmnm. 

Body. The ancient Philosopher! have defined it T4 
TptxHiijrraTaiiieT'iwnTvrlat.StxI.Emftrit.Pyrrioii. 
Hjifoljff. Hi. 3. caf. 5. NesT to this ii thai description, 
Piyckatkan. Caul. a. Slaat. la. Hi. a. .\fitllti- txltnt in 
Ikra dinttniiami : But for that irrirvwla. simple trinall 
distension doth nol Imply it. wherefore I declin'd il. 
But took in molter accordiog Id their conceit Ihal phansie 
a Materia prima, I BcknowledGC none ; and conse- 
quently no such tsrpui naluraU as our Physlologisl 
nuke the subject of that science. That rpiy^ jiitrrarar 
iwrWarai Is nothing but a fixl spirit, Ihe conspi&sation 
or coeguUtioD of Ihe ciisiridBll panicles of the Cone, 
which are indeed the Cenlrall Tosis, or Inward essence 
of Ihe sensible world. These be an inSolle number of 
vital! Alomi that may be wakened Into divers tinctures, 
or energies, Inlo Fiery. Watery, Earthy, ftc And one 
divine Fial can unloose Ihcm all into an universal! mill, 
or turn Ihem out of thai sweat, into a drje and pure 
Elhereall temper. These be Ihe last piojections of life 
from Ihe sou! of Ihe world : and arc act or form though 
debit and indifferent ; like thai which they call Ihe first 
matter. Bui they arc not merely passive, but meet 
their informalion half way, as I may so speak ; are 
radiant at inUma, and awake Into this or Ihe oiher 
opeialion, by Ihe powerful! appube of some superad- 
tenieiil form. That which change of phantnsmes Is 10 
the soul, that is alteration of mycs to them. For iheir 
rayes arc at imiriniaii, as the phantasmes of the souL 
These be the real! matter of which nil supposed bodies 
■re compounded, and this malter (as I said) ii form and 
life, so that all is life and form what ever is in Ihe world, 
as I have somewhere intlmaled In Anfifiyrkofan. But 
how ever I use ihe term Body ordiniirily In Ihe uiuall and 
vulgnr acception. And for that sense of the Ancients, 
nearest 10 which I have defined it in the place first above 
mentioned, that I seem not to choose Ihnt same asmosl 
easie 10 proceed agnlnst in disproving the corporeity of 
the soul, ihe Argument! do as necessarily conclude 
against such a Daturall body as Is ordinarily described 
In Phyiiohgii {as you may plainly discern if jou list to 
observe) as also against this body composed of the 
Cuspidall particles of the Cone. For though they be 
Ccnirol! lives, yet are they neilher Plaitlcall, Sensitive, 
or BationaD ; so farre are they from proving to be the 
hum.Tne soul, whose naturo is there discust 



CEnlrt. Cinlrall. CcnlraUly. When they are used 
out of their ordinary sense, they signlfie Ihe 
depth, or inmost Being of any thing, from whence its 
Acts and Energies flow forth. See Alom-Iivts. 



n our rorport* 



Chiot, ImourUeaOuas. Ihat is 

spiril : for thai is Ihe matter that the n 

ijiantasrruiticall forms in, as the life of the World, dot*"* 
iKMiily shapes In the Hearens or Air. 

CirculalioH. The lenn is taken fixKn a toyiih oYttan. 
don, vit. Ihe drdlng of water, when ■ stone is cast intc^ 
a standing pool. The molkm drives on circularly, tbeJ" 
first rings are thickest, hulihefortbertheygo, Iheygrow^ 
the thinner, till they vanish into nothing. Such is tbc 
diffudon of Ihe Species audible in Ihe strucken Air, u- 
also of the visible Species, la bicif. any thing is said v^ 
drcuhkte that diffiiselh Its Image or Specie* in a roond. 
It might have licen more sign ificanlly colled otbicubtioii. 
seeing Ihis circumfusion mokes nol onely a Circle, but 
fills a Sphere, which may be called tbe Sphere of 
activity ; Vci Circulation rnore fitly set* out Ihe dimlnu- 
llon of Bctivily. fram those ringi in the water, which as 
they grow in compasse, abate la force and thtdtncse. 
Bui somelimes 1 use Circulate in an ordinaiy sense to 
lum round, or return in a Circle. 

Clan, Clans, a Cilie of lania. Cunous for AfalUt 
Temple, and aniwtn. amongst which was this, which I 
have inlCTTreted in Fsyikatkanmia. 

4f)d{ico rir wirrtat twarar 9itr l/ifia^ 'lu^. 

TErlfian fic'y t' 'AtSiir, Ala f itOL/Mi ipxpf^'*"'- 

HAtw U Sipnt. iirrawdipav S ifipir loii. 

Manvt. SalKmal. lit. I. cap. iS. 

Cam; Is a solid figure made by tbe turoiog of a 
rectangular Triangle, about ; one ol Ihe sidei that incjode 
the right angle resting, which will be then the Axis el 
Ihe complealed C<mt. Bui I take il sometlmet br the 
comprehension of all things. God himsdt not left out. 
whom I tearm Ihe Basis of the Cont or Univerw. And 
because all from him descends, m0 l^niaTaXV. whh 
nlialemenl or conlraciion, 1 give the nameof Cami to tbe 
Universe. And of Cam rather then fyramid, becauw 
of the rouDdnesse of ihe figure ; which tbe effluxes of 

CrimychaJI. ca AcronyttaU, that ii. iiptruxfit, ws- 
pertine. or nl Ihe beghining of oi^t. So a itane il 
said 10 rise or sel Acnuythall, «4iea il riseth or setttlh 
at the Sunne-selling ; For then Is the t 



C«j^/rofihe Omt. ThemultiplideCa^oftheC^w 
la nolbing bul the last pn^ectiou of life from Ptytkt, 
which li a liquid fire, or fire and water, which are tbe 
corporeall or materiall principles of all thhigi, d»ng(d 
or dlsgi^aled (if Ihey be centrally distinguishable) and 
again mingled by the virtue of Pkyai or Spennallcall 
life of the World ; of these are the Snone aod all tlx 
Plonels. they being kned together, and fin by the cesttnll 
power of each Planet and Sunoe. Tbe vcdatUe jGlbtf 
is also the tame, and all ibe bodies of Plants, Beasts 
and Men. TheM are they which we handle and lonch. 
a sufficient number compact together. For neither ii 
Ihe noise of those little files in a Summer-evviiing aodible 
scTETally ; but a full Quire of them uiike the eai« with 
a pretty kind of bulling. Strong and lumnltnow 
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pbnre. and scotching pain reside in these, they being 
OKMldl and centraU, but sight and hearing are onely 
y Or Iwugu of these. See Body, 



\ 



Dff— rr. Any particalar life, any divided spirit ; or 
latbcr the power ruling in these. This is Aa//i«r, 
• Ulmdivido, 

Dmm^miake, That which is according to that divided 
fife or pwtiCDlar spirit that rules for it self. 

DtmUropaikU^ LxnrtpmriBwk, is a being affected at 
leoood rebound, as I noay so say. We see the Snnne 
not to tauycly by sympathy, as deuteropathie. As the 
^o^mAm^ytm fpiHt IS afiocted where the Sunne is, so am I 
Id Mmc manner ; but not presently, because it is so 
^Jicftrd. but because in my eye the Sunne is vigorously 
lepreKDtedL Otherwise a man might without question 
see the Sonae if he had but a body of thin Aire. 

Dimmm^ The Mood, by which is set out the dead light, 
or letter of the Law. 

Diutotpu, LiKomtpSmi, Justice or Mondl righteous- 



DiwaU, Afjwte, Double-livednesse. 
Dmtssa^ Divisioii* or duaUty. 



Etdm, BOoff. Form or Beauty. 
Bhim or SiMh^ whu^ nhk signifie properly 
iqgGod. 
SmtrgU^ it Is a peculiar Platonicall term, I have else- 
npoimilfd It, OptraHoH, EJhtx, AeHvity : None 
of those words bear the full sense of it. The eramples 
there are fit, ws. the light of the Sun, the phantasmes 
of the sool. We may collect the genuine sense of the 
^irord, by comparing severall places of the Philosopher. 
'Bx^t yk^ Hmtrm i^flr %imtw ipipyttoM, ^ trrw ^fio l ufta 
o^roC, flr r s a ^ FoC fr r o t gdUsBw dnu, ami fthmtrt ^Bdtwtw 

mkm Aa^mtit nd ifutipml ml 9i cai XvMmmui. rfir d^ 

«l^ /tdiim>$ KmLtitH w4^. For every being hath its 

^ntrgU, which is the imAge of it self, so that it existing 

that Emttgis doth also cadst, and standing still is pro- 

jecMd ionMid moie or lesse. And some of those 

AMfjte are weak and obKure, others hidorundiacem- 

afale^ other some greater and of a larger projection, 

PlaHm, £mmmd. 4»iik^ iop. 7. And again, Enntad, 3. 

Uk, ^ KainAw^Wiy^fA> vi^fr^ djn#' n^ V 4#x^^V 

e^refll wsJJijpifia n^ ickru, stop iirhfi^mam Ar^ ^cciMV 

>iMp rsi fit H miru, /tfiXXop W hipytuu^, ixtbrnv oAr 

ikmtnmitimu. And we remain above by the Intellectuall 

nmBv hot by the exti e ui e part of him we are held below. 

as it were yidding an efRux from him to that which is 

bdow, or rather an Bmergit, he being not at all lessened. 

This curiosity ^ifiiMfjfffltf also observes {M, 8. Meditat.) 

in the nature of the Sun-beams, where although he 

■dnsiti of X^Mff, yet be doth not of dv6fi^ota which is 

lijcwui *0 4pXi0f JNira«cxv9#(u tmrci, irai wdutni yt 

Kixynu cA /Uw 9i iKK^x^TOA, ^ yiip x*^^^ aOroC rda-it 

^"'rim. hc^HM ^ofir al a^ToZ adroO dr6 t<oO itcnbt^Bai 



X/Torrcu. The Sun, saith he, is difiused, and his fusion 
is every where but without effusion. Sec I will onely 
adde one place more out of P/ofintts, Emntad. 3. lib. 6. 
*Bird«TOi; M pLoplov ^ Mpytia ii fiwrd ip>wnM fto^ oAk 
i^irraffa. The naturall Energie of each povk-er of the 
soul is life not parted from the soul though gone out of 
the soul. vi». into act. 

Comparing of all these places together, I cannot 
better explain this Platonick term, Energit, then by 
calling it the rayes of an essence, or the beams of a vitall 
Centre. For essence is the Centre as it were, of that 
which is truly called EiurgU, and EiurgU the beams 
and rayes of an essence. And as the Radii of a circle 
leave not the Centre by touching the Circumference, no 
more doth that which is the pure EmergU of an essence, 
leave the essence by being called out into act, but is 
ipipyMM a working in the essence, though it flow out into 
acL So that EmergU depends alwayes on essence, as 
Lmnum on Lux, or the creature on God ; Whom there^ 
fore Sytusims in his Hymnes calls the Centre of all 
things^ 

£nteUcAia/Err€\ixt»A : It is nothing else but/wwa, 
or actus, and belongs even to the most contemptible 
forms, as for example to Motion, which is defined by 
Arist. in the third of his physicks, ^ rov dwarov, •§ 
dtmarbf, ^cXc'x'm. Scaiiger in his 309 exerdtation 
against Cardan, descants very cnriously upon this word : 
Ciim igiturformam dixeris (that is ^eX^cioy) inielliges 
immaien'aUiafem, simplicitatem, potestatem, per/ecti- 
amgm, inf:>rmatioH€m, Hoc enim est ir: quod inmuit 
maximus Poetarum, Totdsque infmsa per artus. Hoc at 
rAof : quia est ultima forma sub calestibus, tfPrinceps 
in/eriorum, finis 6* per/ectio. Hoc est (x^v, posse. 
This goodly mysterie and fit significaacy seems plainly 
forced or fictitious, if you compare it with what was 
cited out of Arist. about Motion. So that when we 

have made the best of 4rr€Xix*»^> ^ ^ ^"^ ^^^ ^^'i™ ^^ 
any thing in an ordinary and usuall sense. If we stood 
mtich upon words, ipd^kix*^ would prove more signifi- 
cant of the nature of the Soul, even according to 
Scaligers own Etymon, firom h, dittp, ikStr, and fx'iv : 
fix>m its permeation, & colligation or keeping together 
the body from defluxion into its ancient principles, which 
properties be included in ir and 84€ai'^ iX&r moves for- 
ward the body thus kept together : ixtuf hitimates the 
possession or retention of the body thus moved, that it 
is rather promov'd by the Soul, than mov'd from the 
Soul. But of these words enough, or rether too much. 

Etemitie is the steddy comprehension of all things at 
once. See Aion described in my Notes upon Psy- 
choMoia. 

Eupkrona, Ev^p^. The night 



FAith. Platonick faith in the first Good. This fiiitii 
is excellently described in Prochis, where it Is 
set above all ratiocination, nay. Intdkct it self. Upl^ 
di ai^^ iyaBif o^ ynifftdrt in kvX ewtpyttat dti roct 
cvrafSifMu, ^Hvdev^v, dXX' Idp^cwf xcU ftwlftmf 



X 






las. c -Zi 






aH food is 



zum ^Sm, mil 



IT^/«L J^f, The 

Goox. cr 

Gaci2* or fine Gocii fton 

ff^lua.'Wumt, Tbe Sonne. 

HtUngiauall, is cfiac -vfixdi cxuaim of 
'ji7«ne aaxare. or Ssnn : » &ar ■■«"*r'*. a 
of ftah, boius. aerra. Ac 

/TtMuyBwa//, Hue vbcsae ootiire s of on 

Hjlt. J£fArx«/rs«a, ortfacdBk AlUpatBBtalitTaf 
tbe creamre, the ■'■ ■■' ■■■■ repnpmer, 
of ehc creaxsre : as vften its bBOg tbis 
'debilitates tbe capadcj of bem^ j um e tbiu g else, or 



of :& 

s boi^. 



V/fne other ntaknna. Tbs is aH tfaat any wary w^m ■ ■■ '»* 

f'u i4ttpii^miv%, ur PlutarcJk'x ^rgpr/mitu 
Hypom^iu. Tro^opiy, Fttieooe. See Aut^amc 

I 

T^j, A (xmipticA of the TViyi^wanuAw. Greek 

"^ wnten have uraiigeiy mash'd this word rrsT; sook 

cubnuf it Ut^ c/ihen Imit, some £wrM. It is wry Iikeiy 

that from thii /fuitf came Bacckms his apella&oa Blwi; 

and th^ M;xnades acclamatioas Aioi in his Orgia. 
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Mtmory, Mundane memoiy. Is that memory that 
b seated in the Mundane spirit of man, by a strong 
tapresBon, oi'^innstion of any phantasme, or outvrard 
sensible object, upon that spirit. But there is a memory 
more sabtHl and abstract in the soul it self, without the 
bdp of this spirit, which she also carries away with her 
havisig left the body. 

MHekatl, who like unto God ? from V qnis, 6* a simiH- 

Mmmemi, Sometimes signifies an instant, as indi vi- 
able. •• tbniM^ which in motion answers to an instant 
in tins, or a point in a line, Arisi, Pkys, In this sense 
I ow it, Ptyckaikan, lib, 3. eanU a. stanu, 16 : " But 
in a moment Sol doth ray." But Cant 3. siem», 45. 
mn* a, I miderstand, as also doth Lansbergius, by a 
■>ff»M**t one second of a minute. In Antipsyck. Cant. 
%, tioMM. la vtn. a, by a moment I understand a 
■rinnte, or indefinitely any smaH time. 

Mmad, Mopdff, is UmHos, the principle of all numbers, 
an cmbleme of the Deity : And the Pytkagortans call it 
Oi^, God. It is from /lircir, because it is /i^r^tot, 
stable and immovable, a firme Cube of it self, One time 
one time one remains still one. See Ahad. 

MoHOcordia, HctfOtcapdla, from /i^rof and teapHa, 



Mhrndam, Mundane spirit, is that which is the spirit 
of die worid, or Universe. I mean by it not an Intd- 
leetnan spirit, but a fine unfixt, attenuate, subtOl, 
etberetD substance, the immediate vehicle of i^asticaU 
or aensitive Bfe. 

MfynmtcepoHs, Mv^iyc^Xif, the dty or polity of 

PlsmiieSk 

N 

NSmro^ast, MvpdoirMTor, a Puppet or any Machina 
that'smov'd by an unseen s^ing or nerve. 

O 

OGdoas, 'Oy^odf, mmmenu ociomariMS» the number of 
dght. 

Omm^bmUix, the omniformity of the soul is the 
Iwiqg in her nature all forms, latent at least, and 
power of awaking them into act, upon occasion. 

Om, rh 0r. The being. 

Orb. Orb InteDectuaU is nothing else but £on or the 
IstcHectnall world. The Orbs generall mentioned, 
Pigftkafkan, Hb. i. ccmt, 3. stamu 23. v€rs, 3. I under- 
fltaad by them but so many unlversall orders of being, 
If I flwy so tenne them all ; for Hyle hath little or no- 
thing of being. 

Oub- World, and Out Hiovm, The sensible World, 

the visible Heaven. 

P 

PAmdiwumiotkim, UStf-dat^totMer, all from the devill ; 
viM, all fidse perswasions, and 01 effects from 
them. 
Patuffy, UopowXta, Armour for the whole body. 
P0Mtk4OtMtn, n&p-eMbBer, All from God. Which is 
true in one sense, fidse in another. You'Q easily dis- 
csm the sense in the place you find the word. This 



passage of Pantheothen contains a very savory and 
hearty reproof of all, be they what they wiU, that do 
make use of that intricate mystery of fate and infirmity ; 
safely to guard themselves from the due reprehensions 
and just expostulations of the earnest messengers of 
God, who would rouse them out of this sleep of sin, 
and stir them up seriously to seek alter the might and 
spirit of Christ, that may work wonderfully in their 
souls to a glorious conquest and triumph against the 
devill, death and corruption. 

Parallaxt rapdXXo^it, is the difiference betwixt the 
true and seeming place of a star ; proceeding from the 
sensible difference of the centre, and the height of the 
superficies of the earth in reference to the star, and from 
the stars declining from the Zenith. 

Parelies, na/E>i^Xia, are rorid clouds which bear the 
image of the Sunne. 

Parturient, See VatUinant. 

Penia, IleWa, Want or poverty. 

Perig€i, Ueplytior, is that absis or ark of a Planet's 
circle, in which it comes nearer to the earth. 

Peripkert, Peripheria, it is the line that terminates a 
circle. 

Phantasie, Lower phantasie, is that which resides in 
the Mundane spirit of a man. See Memory, 

Phantasme, ^ijnaffiuk, any thing that the soul con- 
ceives in it self, without any present extemall object. 

Philosomatust ^cXo0^(6/«arof, a lover of his body. 

Pkobon, from 0^t, fear. 

Pkrenition, anger, impatiency, fury ; from ^periris, 
phrensie or madnesse. Ira furor brtvis at. 

Pkysis, ^vVct. Nature vegetative. 

Pithecus, UlBfiKot, an Ape. 

Pitkecusa, the land of Apes. 

PlastUk^ 8vi^/ut wXaoTudi, is that efformative might 
in the seed that shapes the body in its growth. 

Protopathy, rpuT0Td6€UL It is a suffering or being 
affected at first, that is, without circulation. If any 
man strike me, I feel immediately ; because my soul is 
united with this body that is struck : and this is proto- 
pathy. If the air be struck aloof of, I am sensible also 
of that, but by circulation or propagation of that im- 
pression into my eare ; and this is deuteropathy. See 
DeutercpatAy. 

Proteus, Vertumnus, changeablenesse. 

Psittaco. Don Psittaco, from Psittacus a Parot, a bird 
that speaks significant words, whose sense notwith- 
standing it self is ignorant ofl The Dialogue betwixt 
this Parot and Mnemon sets out the vanity of super- 
ficiall conceited Theologasters, that have but the surfiaoe 
and thin imagination of divinity, but truly devoid of the 
spirit and inward power of Christ, the living well-spring 
of knowledge and virtue, and yet do pride themsehres 
in prattling and discoursing of the most hidden and 
abstruse mysteries of God, and take all occasions to 
shew forth their goodly skill and wonderfiill insight into 
holy truth, when as they have indeed scarce licked the 
outside of the glasse wherein it lies. 

Psittacusa, the land of Plarots. 
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Psyckania, the land of Souls. 

Psyche, irvx^^, Soul, or spirit. 

PsyckUaU, Though ifvx^ be a genenll name and 
belongs to the sonls of beasts and plants, yet I under- 
stand by life Psjrcfaicall, such oentrall life as is capable 
of ^on, and Ahad. 

Pteroessa, UrepUo'aa, the land of winged souls ; from 
wriptm, a wing. 

Q 

Quadrate, A figure with foure equall sides, and 
foure right angles. The rightnesse of the angles, 
is a plain embleme of erectnesse or uprjghtnesse of 
mind. The number of the sides, as also of the angles, 
being pariter par, that is, equall divisible to the utmost 
unities (r6 ^ tam dUaum, as it is in ArisMU) intimatfs 
equity or justice. The sides are equall one with another, 
and so are the angles ; and the number of the sides and 
angles equall one with another. Both the numbers put 
together are a number pariUrpar again, and constitute 
the first cube which is eight : That adds steddinesse 
and persevererance in true justice and uprigfatnesse 
toward God and man. Hypomans bears all this, that 
is, all that dolour and vexation that comes from the 
keeping our perverse heart to so strait and streight a 
rule. 

QuanHtaiivt, Forms quantitative, are such sensible 
energies as arise from the complexion of many natures 
together, at whose discretion Uiey vanish. Iliat's the 
seventh orb of things, though broken and not filling all 
as the other do. But if you take it for the whole sen- 
sible world, it is intire and is the same that Tasis in 
PsychoMoia, But the centre of Tasis, viz. the multipli- 
cation of the reall Cuspis of the Cone (for Hyle that is 
set for the most contract point of the Cuspis is scarce to 
be reckoned among realities) that immense diffusion of 
atoms, is to be referred to Psyche, as an intemall vege- 
tative act, and so belongs to Phyds the lowest order of 
life. For as that warmth that the soul doth afford the 
body, is not rationall, sensitive or imaginative, but 

vq^etative; So this, q««oie^ that is, liquid fire, which 
Psyche sends out, and is the outmost, last, and lowest 
operation from her self, is also vegetative. 

R 

RAyes, The rayes of an essence is its eneigie. See 
Emrgii, 

Rtason, I understand by Reason, the deduction of 
one thing from another, which I conceive proce e ds from 
a kind of continuity of phantasmes ; and is something 
like the movdng of a cord at one end ; the parts next 
it rise with it And by this concatenation of phantasms 
I oonoelve, that both brutes and men are moved in 
reasonable wayes and methods in their ordinary ex- 
ternal! actions. 

Rtdt^KcoHve, That is reduplicative, wfaidi is not 
onely in this point, but also fai another, having a kfaid 
of drcumscribed ubk^uity, vin. in its own sphear. And 
this is either by being in that sphear omnipresent it self, 
as the soul is said to be in the body Ma in Mo 6* Ma 



im qMolibtt parU; or else at least by propagation of 
rayes, which b the image of it self; and so are divers 
sensible obfects RediipiicaHve, as light, colours, sounds. 
And I make account either of these wayes justly de- 
nominate any thing spiritnaL Though the former is 
most properly, at least more eminently wgintnaiSL And 
whether any thing be after that way spfaitnaU saving the 
Divinity, there is reason to donbc For what is intirdy 
omnipresent in a sphear, whose diamene is but three 
foot, I see not, why (that in the drcomlierenoe being as 
fresh and intire as that in the centre) it should stop 
there and not proceed, even im in/Uuimm, if the circum- 
ference be still as fresh and entire as the centre. But I 
define nothing. 

RkomMdes, is a paralldogiammicall figure with un- 
equall sides and oblique angles. 



SCalen, a triangle with all sides tuequalL 
Sdf rtdmplicaHvt. See RtdmpHeaHve, 

SewuU, Imagination ; from hat imago. 

Simom, intimates obedience, from woiff cbedivit, 

Solyma, or Saiem, finom uhd Pfeaoe. 

Soul, when I speak of man's soul, I understand that 
which Moses saith was inspired into the body, (fitted 
out and made of Earth) by God, Gen. a. which is not 
that impeccable spirit that cannot sinne ; but the very 
same that the Platonists call y^wxA, a middle essence 
betwixt that which they call roOf (and we would In the 
Christian language call wfOfia) anid the life of the body 
which is efdwXor ^09^ a kind of an umbratil vitalitx 
that the soul imparts to the body in the enlivening of it : 
That and the body together, we nwicf^^nf eall ffdfi, 
and the suggestions of it, especiaUy in its oocropt estate, 
0p6r)7/ia auptcAt, And that that which God inspired 
into Adam was no more then ^vxit the soul, not the 
spirit, though it be called cr«n notfj Spiracuimm vitat; 
is plain out of the text; because it made man but 
become a living soul, rm iFbs. But you wiU say. be 
was a dead soul before, and this was the spirit cf life, 
ye the spirit of God, the life cf the soul that was 
breathed into him. 

But if rm imply sudi a life and spirit, yon mint ae- 
knowledge the same to be also in the most stupid of all 
living creatures, even the fishes (whose aonl is m but 
salt to keep them firom stinkiqg, as PUio speaks) far 
they are said to be rm ita chap. x. v. no, ex. See 
z. Cor. diap. 15. ▼. 45, 46. In teeif therefiare, that 
which in Platonisme is wiXit ; is in Scr iptui e vmC^ ; 
what adp^ in one, rh tffp(or, the brute or beast in the 
other, ^fn/xri the same in both. 

Spirm. It signifies ordinarily seed. I put It for the 
X^YOt ffTefifAOTuchs, the ratio sownmaHs, or the Invisible 
plasticaU form that shapes ewy vWUe craatme. 

SptrwtaticaiL It bdoags piop e ily to Plaats, bat is 
transferred also to the Plasticall power in Aaimalls, I 
enlarge it to all magnetkk power whatsoever that doth 
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immediately rule and actuate any body. For all mag- 
twtick power is founded in Pkyns, and in reference to 
her, this world is but one Plant, one X67ot ffwepftaruc^ 
giTing it shape and corporeall Ufe) as in reference to 
PtjKJke, one happy and holy Animall. 

S^irii. Sometimes it signifieth the soul, othersome- 
time, the natinall spirits in a man's body, which are 
Vimeuium animat 6* corporis, and the souls vehicle : 
Sometimes life. See Reduplicative, 

T 

TAgaUum, riyaJQbif, The Good ; the same with 
Hattove. 
Tasis, rdff It, extension. 

Tricemireii/. Centre is put fw essence, so Tricen- 
irtiiy must imply a Trinity of essence. See Centre and 
Snerxit. 

V 

VAticinamt, The soul b said to be in a vaticimant, 
or parturient caadhion, when she hath some kind 
of sense, and hovering knowledge of a thing, but yet 
cannot distinctly and fiilly, and commandingly represent 
h to herself, cannot plainly apprehend, much lesse com- 
prehend the matter. The phrsise is borrowed of Pracius, 
who describing the incomprehensiblenesse of God, and 
the desire of all things toward him, speaks thus ; "Ayrto- 
0rm yikp Or iro^f rd Arra t6 44>€Tbv tovto koI dXiprror, 
fttjir9 Uhf tfAmu /i^« ^tr d iro^ei, dwdfiepa, wtfH aOrb 
wirru X^P^*^ '^ (&d(rei ftir a6rb ical cXor dxofuurrti&eTai, 
Tk$okg. Piaian, lib, i. c^, ax. ^lot P^katk^m. Uk 3. 
coji/. 3. slant, za. & 14. 

Vrasion, The light or beantj of heaven, from odpcv^f, 
■ad IW lux, or dpo. pulckritudo. 



ZApkam, Aquilo. The North. 
Zeus, Zfdr, Jupiter, from ikm,ferveo, or ^dw. vivo, 

THus have I run through the more obscure terms in 
the preceding Poems. But for the many points 
a man may meet withall therein, though I did hereto- 
fore make some sleight promise of speaking more deter- 
minately of them, I hope I may without offence decline 
the performance as yet, till I abound more with leasure 
and judgement. For as I am certain I have little 
enough of the one, so I can not but doubt (Nature 
having lavished so much upon all men else, even to the 
inlisllible Determining of mutuall contradictions) whether 
I have got any share at all of the other. But yet I hope, 
without breach of modesty, I may presume to under- 
stand the purpose of my own writings. Which, as I 
have heretofore signified, was no other then this, to 
stine men up to take into their thoughts these two 
main considerations. The heartie good will of God to 
mankind, even in the life of this world, made of the 
commixture of light and darknesse, that he vdll through 
his power rescue those souls, that are frdthfull in this 
their triall, and pref crr e the light before the dark ; that 
he will, I say, deliver them fit>m the power of living 



Death, and Hell, by that strong arm of their salvation, 
Jesus Christ, the living God enthron'd in the heart of 
man, to whom all the Genii of the Universe, be they 
never so goodly and glorious shall serve. They and 
all their curious devices and inventions shall be a spoil, 
prey, and a possession to Him that is most just, and 
shall govern the nations in righteousnesse and equity. 
And that, beside this happinesse on earth, every holy 
soul hereafter shall enjoy a never-fiuling felicity in the 
invisible and etemall Heaven, the Intellectuall world. 
Which if it be not true, I must needs oonfesse, it seems 
almost indififerent whether any creature be or no. For 
what is it to have lived, suppose 70 years, wherein we 
have been dead or worse above two third parts of them ? 
Sleep, youth, age and diseases, with a number of poor 
and contemptible employments, swallow up at least so 
great a portion : that as good, if not better, is he that 
never was, then he is, that hath but such a glance or 
glimpse of passing life to mock him. 

And although the succession of righteousnesse upon 
earth may rightly seem a goodly great and fiill spread 
thing, and a matter that may beare an ample corre- 
spondencie even to the larger thoughts of a good and 
upright man ; yet to say the truth, no man is capable of 
any large inheritance, whose hfe and existence is so 
scant that he shall not be able so much as to dream of 
the least happinesse once seised on by death. 

But there are continually on earth such numbers of 
men alive, that if they liv'd well it would be an Heaven 
or Paradise. But sdu a scant one to every particular 
man, whose dayes are even as nothing. So that the 
work of God seems not considerable, in the making of 
this world, if humane souls be extinguished when they 
go out of it. You wiU say that those small particles of 
time that to thus scattered and lost among men in their 
successions, are comprehended and collected in God 
who is a oontinuall vritnesse of all things. 

But, alas I what doth the perpetuall repetition of the 
same life or deiform Image throughout aU ages adde to 
Him, that is at once infinitely himself, viz. good, and 
happy? 

So that there is nothing considerable in the creation, 
if the rationall creature be mortalL For neither is God 
at all profited by it, nor man considerably. And were 
not the Angels a great deal better employed in the be- 
holding the worth of their Creatour, then to deminish 
their own happinesse, by attending those, whom nothing 
can make happy? looking on this troubled passing 
stream of the poishing generations of men, to as little 
purpose almost, as idle boyes do on dancing blebs and 
bubbles in the vrater. 

What designe therefore can there be in God in the 
making of this world that will prove 9€owperit, worthy 
of so excellent a goodnesse and wisdome ; but the triall 
of the immortall spirit of man? It seems the deepest 
reach of his counsell in the creation ; and the life of this 
world but a prelude to one of longer durance and larger 
circumference hereafter. And surely it is nothing else 
but the heavy load of this body, that keeps down our 
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mind from llie reaching to those m high hops, ihal I 
xavi not my from a certain sen» and feeling uf that 
unuisturbd stale of immortality. 

And thus much I have ventured lo spealt boldly with- 
out Sctpliaiau in Faith and Sense, that Ibe fint PriD- 
dple of all things is living Coodneise. armd with 
Wisdome ft all-pqu-erfuU Love. But if a maa'i wul be 
oiice sunk by evil fiite or desert from the sense of this 
high and heavenly truth, into that cold concdl ; thai 



the Origjnall of things dolb lie eitber in shuffling Chapa. 
or in that naik root ot unkoawing Niiure rutd Imc 
Necessity ; all the subtile cords of ReaaoD. vilboiullK 
timely recoveiy ot that diTine touch within the hiddn 
spirit of man. will never be able to pull him bui. on 
of thai abhorred pit of Albeisiite and laSddiljr. So 
much better Is Initocency and Kety then subtile Aip>' 
ment, and earnest and sincere Deration then cnriou 
Dispute. 
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Cupids Conflict 

AfeJd. Cieanthes. 



a. 




Ela my dear i why been thy looks so sad 
As if thy gentle heart were sunk with 

care? 
Impart thy case ; for be it good or bad 
Friendship in either will bear equall share. 
MtL Not so ; CUantkes, for if bad it be 
My self must bleed afresh by wounding thee : 

But what it is, my slow, uncertain wit 

Cannot well judge. But thou shalt sentence give 

How manfully of late my self I quit, 

When with that lordly lad by chance I strive. 

CL Of friendship Mela I let's that story hear. 

Met, Sit down CUantha then, and lend thine ear. 

Upon a day as best did please my mind 
Walking abroad amidst the verdant field 
Scattering my carefull thoughts i' th' wanton wind 
The pleasure of my path so farre had till'd 
My feeble fieet that without timely rest 
Uneath it were to reach my wonted nest 

In secret shade fiure moved from mortalls sight 
In lowly dale my wandring limbs I laid 
On the cool grasse where Natures pregnant wit 
A goodly Bower of thickest trees had made. 

Amongst the leaves the chearfiill Birds did £eure 

And sweetly carol'd to the echoing Air. 

Hard at my feet ran down a crystall spring 
Which did the cumbrous pebbles hoarsly chide 
For standing in the way. Though murmuring 
The broken stream his course did rightly guide 

And strongly pressing forward with disdain 

The grassie flore divided into twain. 

The place a while did feed my foolish eye 
As being new, and eke mine idle ear 
Did listen oft to that wild harmonic 
And oft my curious phansie would compare 

How well agreed the Brooks low muttering Base. 

With the birds tiebbles pearcfa'd on higher place. 

But senses objects soon do glut the soul, 
Or rather weary with their emptinesse ; 



So I, all heedlesse how the waters roll 
And mindlesse of the mirth the birds expresse. 
Into my self 'gin softly to retire 
After hid heavenly pleasures to enquire. 

While I this enterprise do entertain ; 
Lo i on the other side in thickest bushes 
A mighty noise 1 with that a naked swain 
With blew and purple wings streigfat rudely rushes 
He leaps down light upon the flowry green. 
Like sight before mine eyes had never seen. 

At's snowy back the boy a quiver wore 
Right £airly wrought and gilded all with gold : 
A silver bow in his left hand he bore. 
And in his right a ready shaft did hold. 
Thus armed stood he, and betwixt us tway 
The labouring brook did break its toilsome way. 

The wanton lad whose sport is others pain 
Did charge his bended bow with deadly dart. 
And drawing to the head with might and main. 
With fell intent he aim'd to hit my heart. 
But ever as he shot his arrows still 
In their mid course dropt down into the rilL 

Of wondrous virtues that in waters been 
Is needlesse to rehearse, all books do ring 
Of those strange rarities. But ne're was seen 
Such virtue as resided in this spring. 
The noveltie did make me much admiiv 
But sdrr'd the hasty youth to ragefiill ire. 

As heedlesse fowls that take their per'lous flight 
Over that bane of birds, Avtnuf lakt. 
Do drop down dead : so dead his shafts did Ugbt 
Amid the stream, which presently did slake 
Their fiery points, and all their feathers wet 
Which made the youngster Codling inly fret 

Thus lustfrill Love (this was that tove I ween) 
Was wholly changed to consuming ire. 
And eath it was, sith they're so near a kin 
They be both bom of one rebellious fire. 
But he supprest his wrath and by and faj 
For feathered darts, he wingM words let flic 

Vam man I said be, and would thou wer*st not vain 
That hkl'st thy self in loiitaiy shade 
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spil'ft thy preckms youth in lad disdain 
^tiof this liliBS (feljsfat I Hath God thee made 
^Srt of this world, and wik not thoa partake 
CDf this worids pleasure for itt makers sake ? 

V7i^l2uuikftill wretch I Gods gifts thus to reject 
-^Txd maken nought of Natures goodly dower. 
*l^bat milders still away through thy n^lect 
And dying &des like unregarded flower. 

This life is good, what's good thou must improve. 
The highest improyement of this life is love. 

Had I (but O that envious Destinie, 
Or Stygian vow, or thrice accursM charm 
Should in this place free passage thus denie 
Unto my shafts as messengers of harm 1) 
Hi^ I but once transfizt thy froward breast, 
How wouM'st thou then 1 staid not for the rest ; 

But thus half angry to the boy replide : 
How wouki'st thou then my soule of sense bereave 1 
I blinded, thee more blind shoukl choose my guide 1 
How would'st thou then my muddied mfaid deceive 

With fading shows, that in my errour vile. 

Base lust, I k>ve should tearm ; vice, virtue stile. 

How should my wicked rhymes then idolize 
Thy wretched power, and with impious wit 
f mpute thy base bom passions to the skies, 
And my souls sicknesse count an heavenly fit. 

My weaknesse strength, my wisdome to be caught. 

My bane my blisse, mine ease to be o'rewraught 

S-Iow often through my fondly feigning mind 
•And frantick phansie, in my Mistris eye 
Should I a thousand fluttering Cupids find 
bathing their busie wings ? How oft espie 
Under the shadow of her eye-brows faix 
Ten thousand Graces sit all naked bare? 

^Thus haunted should I be with such feat fiends. 

^ pretty madnesse were my portion due. 

X^oolish my self I would not hear my firiends. 

Should deem the true for fiUse. the fialse for true. 
My way all dark more slippery then ice 
My attendanu, anger, pride, and jealousies. 

Unthankfull then to God I should neglect 
All the whole world for one poore sorry wight. 
Whose pestilent eye into my heart project 
Would bum like poysonous Comet in my spright. 
Aye me 1 how dismall then would prove that day 
Whose onely light sprang firom so fatall ray. 

Who seeks for pleasure in this mortall life 
By diving deep into the body base 
Shall loose true pleasure : But who gainly strive 
Their sinking soul above this bulk to place 
Ealarg'd delight they certainly shall find, 
Unbounded joyes to fill their boundlesse mind. 



When I my self from mine own self do quit 

And each thing else ; then an all spreaden love 

To the vast Universe my soul doth fit. 

Makes me half equall to All-seeing Jove. 
My mightie wings high stretch'd then clapping light 
I brash the starres and make them shine more bright. 

Then all the works of God with dose embrace 
I dearly hug in my enlarged arms. 
All the bid paths of heavenly Love I trace 
And boldly listen to his secret charms. 

Then clearly view I where true light doth rise. 

And where etemall Night low-pressM lies. 

Thus lose I not by leaving small delight 
But gain more joy. while I my self suspend 
From this and that ; for then with all unite 
I all enjoy, and love that love commends, 
That all is more then loves the partiall soul 
Whose petty love the impartiall fates controll. 

Ah son ! said he. (and laughM very loud) 

That trickst thy tongue with uncouth strange disguise. 

Extolling highly that with speeches proud 

To mortall men that humane state denies, 

And rashly blaming what thou never knew ; 

Let men experienc'd speak, if they'll speak true. 

Had I once lanc'd thy froward flinty heart 
And cmddled bloud had thawn with living fire 
And prickt thy drousie sprite with gentle smart 
How wouldst thou wake to kindle sweet desire I 
Thy soul fill'd up with overflowing pleasures 
Would dew thy lips with honey dropping measures. 

Then would thou caroU loud and sweetly sing 

In honour of my sacred Deity 

That all the woods and hollow hills would ring 

Reechoning thy heavenly harmony. 
And eke the hardy rocks with full rebounds 
Would faithfully return thy silver sounds. 

Next imto me would be thy Mistresse fair. 
Whom thou might setten out with goodly skill 
Her peerlesse beauty and her virtues rare. 
That all would wonder at thy graoefull quilL 
And lastly in us both thy self shouldst raise 
And crown thy temples with immortall bayes. 

But now thy riddles all men do neglect. 
Thy rugged lines of all do ly forlorn. 
Unwelcome rhymes that rudely do detect 
The Readers ignorance. Men holden scorn 

To be so often non-plus'd or to spell. 

And on one stanza a whole age to dwell. 

Besides this harsh and hard obscurity 
Of the hid sense, thy words are barbarous 
And strangely new, and yet too firequently 
Return, as usuall plain and obvious, 
So that the show of the new thick-set patch 
Marres all the old with which it ill doth match. 
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And looser love 'fainsi Chastitj 

Would shot the door that be misfat sh alooe. 

Then wboOj sboald mj mind to hnn iadine. 

And wosen strait, (since larger love was gone) 
That panltry spirit of low contracting hist 
Would fit mj soul as if 't were made for 't jost. 

Then should I with my feOow bird or bmte 
So strangely metamorphiz'd, either ney 
Or bdlow loud : or ift may better sute 
Chirp oat my joy peardi'd upon higher sptmy. 

My passions fond with impudence rehearse. 

Immortalise my madnrssr in a 



This is the summe of thy deceivmg boast 
That I vain hidenesse highly should admife. 
When I the sense of better things have lost 
And chang'd my heavenly heat for hellish fire. 
Passion is blind : but virtues piercing eye 
Approaching danger can from fure espie. 

And what thou dost Pedantickly obfect 
Concerning my rude nigged uncouth style. 
As childish toy I manfully neglect. 
And at thy hidden snares do inly smile. 
How ill alas I with wisdome it accords 
To sell my living sense for livelesse words. 

My thought's the fittest measure of my tongue, 
Wherefore I'll use what's most significant, 
And rather then my inward meaning wrong 
Or my full-shining notion trimly skant, 
I'll conjure up old words out of their grave, 
Or coll fresh forrein force in if need crave. 

And these attending on my moving mind 

Shall duly usher in the fitting sense. 

As oft as meet occasion I find. 

Unusuall words oft used give lesse offence ; 
Nor will the old contexture dim or marre, 
For often us'd they're next to old, thred-bare. 
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Vain man I that seekest name 'moogst earthly men 

Devoid of God and an good virtuous kre ; 

Wlio grop in g in the dark do nothing ken ; 

But mad, with gripiqg care their souls do tear. 
Or Burst with hatred or with envie pine. 
Or bum with rage or mek out at their eyne. 

Thrice happy be whose name is writ above, 
Aad doeth good though gaining infruny ; 
Requiteth evfl turns with hearty love, 
And recks not wliat befalls him outwardly : 
Whose worth is in himself, and onely blisM 
In his pure co n scienc e that doth nought amissc. 

Who plaoeth pleasure in his purgM soul 
And virtuous life his treasure doth esteem ; 
Who can his passions master and oontroll, 
And that true lordly manlinr^y doth deem. 
Who from this world himself hath clearly quit. 
Counts nought his own but what lives hi hh sprite. 

So wlien his spright firom this vain world shall flit 

It bears aU with it whatsoever vras dear 

Umo it self, passing in easie fit, 

As kindly ripen'd com comes out of th' ear. 
Thus mfndltsse of what idle men will say 
He takes his own and stilly goes his way. 

But the Retinue of proud Lucifer, 

Those blustering Poets that fly after fiune 

And deck themselves like the bright Moming-stane, 

Alas 1 it is but all a crackling flame. 

For death wiU strip them of that glorioiis phme. 

That ahrie blisse will vanish into fume. 

For can their carefuU ghosu from Lim^ Lake 

Retum, or listen from the bowed dde 

To heare how well their leamM lines do take? 

Or if they could ; is Heavens fdfeitie 
So small as by mans praise to be cncwH' 4, 
Hells pain no greater then henoe to be MTtr 
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Therefore once dead in vmin shall I tnnanit 

My shadow togasmg P os te ri ty ; 

Cast Cure behind me I shall never see't. 

On Heavens fiilr Sonne having fast fiA mine eye. 

Nor while I live, heed I what man doth praise 

O andcfprise mine miaffirrtrd kjcs. 

What moves thee then, said be, to take the pains 
And spenden time if thon oonteran'st the fruit? 
Sweet firdt of fiune, that fiOs the Poets brains 
With high conodt and feeds his fiuntinc wiL 
How pleasant 'tis in hoooor here to live 
And dead, thy name for ever to sonrive I 

Or is thy abject mind so basdy bent 
As of thy Muse to maken Merehandiae ? 
(And wen I wote this is no strange intenL) 
The hopefon giimps of gokl from chattering Pies, 

Fhmi Daws and Crows, and Psrots oft hath wrung 

An unexpected Pegasetan song. 

Foul shame on Um, quoth I, that shamefnll thought 
Doth entertain within his dunghill breast. 
Both God and Nature hath my spirits wrought 
To better temper and of old hath blest 

My loftie soul with more divine aspires. 

Then to be toudied with such vile low desires. 

I hate and higtily scorn that Kestrdl kind 

Of bastard scholars that subordinate 

The predons choice induements of the mind 

To wealth or woridly good. Adulterate 
And cursM brood I Your wit and will are bom 
Of th* earth and circling thither do return. 

Profit and honour be those measures scant 
Of your slight studies and endeavours vain. 
And when you once have got what you did want 
You leave your learning to enjoy your gain. 
Your brains grow low, your bellies swell up high, 
Foul shiggish fat ditts up your dullM eye. 

Thus what the earth did breed, to th' earth is gone. 

Like fading hearb or feeble drooping flower. 

By feet of men and beast quite trodden down, 

The nmck-sprung learning cannot long endure. 
Back she returns lost in her filthy source, 
Drown'd, chok'd or slocken by her cruell nurse. 

True virtue to her selfs the best reward, 
Rich with her own and frill of livdy spirit, 
Nochiog cast down for want of due r^ard. 
Or *cinsa mde men acknowledge not her merit. 
9m kiM»fl her worth and stock firom whence she 



Spvowb fidr without the warmth of earthly dung, 

Dew'd with the drops of Heaven shall flourish kmg ; 

As kng ai day and night do share the skie, 

And though that day and night should fidl yet strong, 

And sleddie, fixed on Etemitie 
Shan bhxm for ever. So the soul shall speed 
Thai knveth virtue for no worldly meed. 



Though sooth to say, the worldly meed is doe 
To her more then to all the world beside. 
Men ought do homage with affections true 
And offer gifts, for God doth there reside. 
The wise and virtuous soul is his own seat 
To SQcfa what's given God himself doth get. 

But earthly minds whose sight's seal*d up with mud 

Discern not this flesb-dooded Deity, 

Ne do admowiedge any other good 

Then what their mole-warp hands can feel and the 

By gr o p in g touch ; (thus worth of them unseen; 

Of n^hing wocthy that true worth they ween. 

Wherefore the prudent Law-givers of old 
Even in all Nations, with right sage foresight 
Discovering frtxn frure how dums and cold 
The vulgar wight would be to yield what's right 
To virtuous learning, did by law designe 
Great wealth and honour to that worth divine. 

But nought's by law to Poesie due said he, 
Ne doth the solemn Statesmans head take care 
Of those that such impertinent pieces be 
Of common-weals. Thou'd better then to spare 
Thy nselesse vein. Or tell else, what may move 
Thy busie Muse such fruitlesse pains to prove. 

No pains but pleasure to do th' dictates dear 
Of inward living nature. What doth move 
The Nightingall to sing so sweet and clear 
The Thrush, or Lark that mounting high above 

Chants her shrill notes to heedlesse ears of com 

Heavily hanging in the dewy Mom. 

When Life can speak, it cannot well withold 
T' expresse its own impressions and hid life. 
Or joy or greif that smoothered lie untold 
Do vex the heart and wring with restlesse strife. 
Then are my labours no true pains but ease 
My souls unrest they gently do appease. 

Besides, that is not fmitlesse that no gains 
Brings to my self. I others profit deem 
Mine own : and if at these my heavenly flames 
Others recdven light, right well I ween 
My time's not lost. Art thou now satisfide 
Said I : to which the scoffing boy replide : 

Great hope indeed thy rhymes should men enlight. 

That be with douds and darknesse all o'recast. 

Harsh style and harder sense void of delight 

The Readers wearied eye in vain do wast 
And when men win thy meaning with much pain, 
Thy uncouth sense they coldly entertain. 

For wotst thou hot that all the world is dead 

Unto that Genius that moves in thy vein 

Of poetrie ! But like by like is fed. 

Sing of my Trophees in triumphant strdn, 
Then correspondent life, thy powerfrill verse 
Shall strongly strike and with quick passion pierce. 
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The tender frie of lads and lasses young 
With thirstie eare thee compassing about. 
Thy Nectar-dropping Muse, thy sugar'd song 
Will swallow down with eager hearty draught : 
Relishing truly what thy rhymes convey, 
And highly praising thy soul-smiting lay. 

The mincing maid her mind will then bewray. 
Her heart-bloud flaming up into her face, 
Grave matrons will wax wanton and betray 
Their unresolv'dnesse in their wonted grace ; 
Young boyes and girls would feel a forward spring, 
And former youth to eld thou back wouldst bring. 

An Sexes, Ages, Orders, Occupations 
Would listen to thee with attentive ear, 
And eas'ly moved with thy sweet perswastons. 
Thy pipe would follow with full merry chear. 
While thou thy lively voice didst loud advance 
Their tickled bloud for joy would inly dance. 

But now, alas 1 poore solitarie man I 
In lonesome desert thou dost wander wide 
To seek and serve thy disappearing Pan, 
Whom no man living in the vrorld hath eyde : 
For Pan, is dead but I am still alive. 
And live in men who honour to me give : 

They honour also those that honour me 
With sacred songs. But thou now singst to trees 
To rocks, to Hills, to Caves that sensdesse be 
And mindlesse quite of thy hid mysteries, 
In the void air thy idle voice is spread. 
Thy Muse is musick to the deaf or dead. 

Now out alas I said I, and wele away 
The tale thou tcllest I confesse too true. 
Fond man so doteth on this living clay 
His carcase dear, and doth its joyes pursue, 
That of his precious soul he takes no keep 
Heavens love and reasons light lie fast asleep. 

This bodies life vain shadow of the soul 
With fiill desire they closely do embrace. 
In fleshly mud like swine they wallow and roll, 
The loftiest mind is proud but of the &oe 
Or outward person ; if men but adore 
That walking sepulchre, cares for no more. 

This is the measure of mans industry 
To wexen some body and getten grace 
To's outward presence ; though true majestie 
Crown'd with that heavenly light and lively tasres 
Of holy wisdome and Seraphick love, 
From his deformed soul he fiaune remove. 

Slight knowledge and lesse virtue serves his torn 
For this designe. If he hath trod the ring 
Of pedling arts ; in usuall pack-horse fonn 
Keeping the rode ; 1 then 't's a learned thing. 
If any chanc'd to write or speak what he 
Conceives not, 'twere a foul disoourteiie. 



To cleanse the soule from tinn. and still diffide 
Whether our reasons eye be clear tsaaa^ 
To intromit true light, that bin would glide 
Into purg'd hearts, this way's too harrii and rough : 
Therefore the clearest truths may well teon dark 
When sk)athfull men have eyes ao dimqie and ttuk. 



These be our times. Bat if my 
Bear any moment, tbey can ne're last long, 
A three brandi'd Flame will toon sweep dean the 
Of this old dirty drosse and all vex yonnf. 
My words into this frosen air I throw 
Will then grow vocall at that genendl thaw. 

Nay, now thou'rt perfect mad, said be, with scorn. 

And full of foul derision quit the place. 

The skie did rattle with hit wings ytom 

Like to rent silk. But I in the mean space 
Sent after him this message by the wind 
Be't so I'm mad, yet tore I am thon'rt blind. 

By this the out-stretch'd shadows of the trees 
Pointed me home-ward, and with one consent 
Foretold the dayes descent So straight I rise 
Gathering my limbs firom off the green pavement 

Behind me leaving then the stooping Light 
CI. And now let's up. Vesper brings on the Night 



Fides Fluduam. 

ODeus SBtemo lucis qui absoonditns Oibe 
Humanos fiigis aspectus I da cenere venim. 
Da magnum spectare diem non mobilis ^vL 
Da contemplari nuUius in infera noctis 
Lapsurum solem. Spissas caliginis umbras 
Adventu dispelle tuo. Pternidbus alls, 
Ocyus advoUtans, animam tu siste solutam 
Mobilitate sua ; rapidse quam cursns aquai 
Deturbat secum atque in casoo gurgite condit 
Sed tamen ex fluxu hoc rerum miseroque tumulta 
En ! vultus attolto meos ; tu porrige dextram, 
Exime ut excelso figam vestigia sazo. 
O Deus 1 O centrum rernm i te percha niotn 
Arcano drcumvolitant cuncta atqoe requir un t 
Nequicquam, quoniam setema te cont^gis umbnu 
Attamen insano exeroes mea pectora amore, 
Et suspirantem volupe est tifad hidere nv^tfm 
Igmihus occultis. Non talibus nstuat ^/!m, 
Intima cdm acocnsas enictet ffaunma fisTfllat 
Plenids, ft lato qpargat sua viscera campo. 

Omnia solidta mecnm qusD mente revohri 
Somnia sunt ? stoltdqoe animi aatagends inane 
Figmentum ? spes nostra perit radidtte omnis? 
Expectata diu vacoas vita eslt in anru? 

Hd mihi I qoam fanmetiMa involvor caljgine nociis ! 
Snbsido, pereo, repeto Jam material 
Infensas tend>ras ft ahenss vincula movtift 

QusB me intemperies agilat 1 Rescindito codot 
Smnme DeAm, tantdsqne animi oomponlto flnctus. 
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Resduium. 

W Here's now the ob|ecu of thy lean : 
Needksse sigliB and finitlesie tears? 
They be all gone like kUe dream 
Suggested from the bodies steam. 
O Cave of hoiTour black as pitch I 
I>ark Den of Spectres that bewitch 
The weakned phansy sore affright 
IVith the grim shades of grisely Night 
AVhat's Plague and Prison? Losse of friends? 
'Warre, Dearth and Death that all things ends? 
Ihf ere Bog-bears for the childish mind 
Pure Fanicfc terrours of the blind. 
Collect thy sool into one sphear 
Of light and iMve the earth it rear. 
Those wild scattered thooghtt that erst 
I^y losdy in the World disperst 
Call in : thy qwrit thus knit in one 
Fair ludd orb ; those fears be gone 
Xdke vain impostures of the Night 
That fly before the Morning bright. 
Then with pure eyes thou shalt behold 

How the fint Goodnesse doth infold 

All things in loving tender armes : 
That deemed mischiefs are no harms 

But sovereign salves ; and sldlfull cures 

Of greater woes the world endures ; 

That mans stout soul' may win a state 

Par rais'd above the reach of &te. 
Then wilt thou say, God rules tki World, 

Though mountain over mountain hurl'd 

Be pitch'd amid the foaming Maine 

Which busie vrinds to wrath constrain. 

His fall doth make the billowes start 

And backwark skip from every part. 

Quite sunk, then over his senselesse side 

The waves in triumph proudly ride. 

Though inward tempests fiercely rock 

The tottering Earth, that with the shock 

High spires and heavie rodcs fall down 

With their own weight drove into ground ; 

Though pitchy blasts from Hell up-born 

Stop the outgoings of the Mom, 

And Nature play her fiery games 

In this forc'd Night, with fulgurant flames. 

Baring by fits for more affright 

The pale dead visages, ghastly sight 

Of men astonish'd at the stoure 

Of Heavens great rage, the rattling showers 

Of hail, the hoarse bellowing of thunder 

Their own loud shreeks made mad with wonder : 

All this confusion cannot move 

The purgM mind freed from the love 

Of commerce with her body dear 

Cell of sad thoughts, sole spring of fear. 
What ere I feel or heare or see 

Threats but these parts that mortall be. 



Nought can the honest heart dismay 
Unkasse the love of living clay 
And long acquaintance with the light 
Of this Outworld and what to sight 
Those too officious beams discover 
Of forms that round about us hover. 

Power, Wisedome, Goodnesse sure did 
frame 
This Universe and still guide the same. 
But thoughts from passions sprung, deceive 
■Vain mortalls. No man can contrive 
A better course then what's been run 
Since the first circuit of the Sun. 

He that beholds all from on high 
Knowes better what to do then I. 
I'm not mine own, should I repine 
If he dispose of what's not mine. 
Purge but thy soul of blind self-will 
Thou streight shalt see God doth no iU. 
The world He fiUs with the bright rayes 
Of his free goodnesse. He displayes 
Himself throughout Like common aire 
That spirit of life through all doth fare 
Suck'd in by them as vitall breath 
That willingly embrace not death. 
But those that with tliat living Law 
Be unacquainted, cares do gnaw ; 
Mistrust of Gods good providence 
Doth daily vex their wearied sense. 

Now place me on the Lifyan soil. 
With scorching sun and sands to toil, 
Far from the view of spring or tree. 
Where neither man nor house I see. 
Place me by the fabulous streams 
Oi Hydas^; In the Realms 
Where Caucasus his lofty back 
Doth raise in wreaths and endlesse tract. 
Commit me at my next remove 
To icy Hyperborean Jove. 
Confine me to the Arctick Pole 
Where the numbd heavens do slowly roll : 
To lands, where cold raw heavie mist 
Sols kindly warmth and light resists. 
Where louring clouds full fraught with snow 
Do sternly scoul, where winds do blow 
With bitter blasts, and pierce the skin 
Forcing the vitall spirits in ; 
Which leave the body thus ill bested 
In this chill plight at least half dead : 
Yet by an Antiperistasis 
My inward heat more kindled is : 
And while this flesh her breath expires 
My spirit shall suck celestiall fires 
By deep-fetchd sighs and pure devotion. 
Thus waxen hot with holy motion. 
At once I'll break forth in a flame ; 
Above this world and worthlesse fame 
I'll take my flight, carelesse that men 
Know not, how, where I die or when. 
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Yea 1 thoogfa the Soal should morudl prove 
So be Gods life but in me move 
To my last breath : I'm satisfide 
A lonesome mortall God t' have dide. 

Deuotum. 

GOod God I when thou thy inward grace dott shower 
Into my brest, 
How full of light and lively power 
Is then my soul I 
How am I blest 
How can I then all difficulties devour I 

Thy might 
Thy spright 
With ease my oombrous enemy controlL 

If thoo once turn away thy fisoe and hide 
Thy chearfuU look, 
My feeble flesh may not abide 
That dreadfuU stound, 
I cannot brook 
Thy absence. My heart with care and grief then gride 

Doth&U, 
Doth quail, 
My life steals from me, at that hidden wound. 

My phansie's then a burden to my mind, 
Mine anxious thought 
Betrayes my reason, makes me blind : 
Near dangers drad 
Make me distraught 
Surpris'd with fear, my senses all I find. 

InheU 
IdweU 
Opprest vrith horrour, pain and sorrow sad. 

My former Resolutions all are fled, 

Slip't over my tongue, 
My Faith, my Hope, and Joy, are dead. 
Assist my heart 
Rather then my song 
My God 1 my Saviour ! when I'm ill bested 

Stand by, 
And I 
Shall bear with courage, undeserved smart. 

Aphroditus. 

Sytus, hymn, a ft 3. Macroi, SatumaL 
lib. 3. cap. 8. 

SUmme Pater i rerum fixa inconcussAque Sedes I 
Omnia qui fulds mundo non Actus Adonis. 
Fundamen ccelorum 1 immobile Sustentamen 
Telluris 1 magniimque quies secura Deorum I 
Omniparens Amor 1 In dias tn luminis oras 
Onmia produds vastus quae oontinet orbis : 
Innumera tu prole tua tenasque feraces, 
AerA que immensum oomples camposque natantes. 
Saodorum Pater es. Mater pia, sedula Nutriz. 
Te drcum quoniam ludunt humana propago. 



Quos nisi tu sistis, nutrids more, patent! 
In gremio, ft drcumjectis tntare lacertis, 
Prodnus heu i pereunt. priscas repetendo tenebras, 
Sobmersosque suo clau(ttt Siyx hirida, fondo. 
Lmida 5(jur, summi quam oderant tangere Ofyw^ 
Inoofae, inextinctum spirantes semper amorem ; 
Hujus enim horrendas nemo quisquam petet umbras 
Fhuninis, accensus Inoenti pectora ab ignL 

Nos tamen intere4 duuis dum amplecteris nlnis 
Matemo sbtisque genu, te cemere oontiA 
Viz cttpimus, Uandosve tnos advertere vultus. 
Sod veluti lactens infentulus ubeia matris 
Qoseritat, ft cunctas oomplet vagitibus sedeis 
Ni sedet ft moUem sibi nudam veste mamillam 
Exhibet : Hsbc igitur properat, ssevumque tyrannum 
Demulcet dictis, atque oscnla dulda figit 
IDe antem non dicta moratur, nee pia matris 
Oscula, non hilares oculos vultumque screnum 
Attendit, pulchros neque, amantum rete, capillos. 
NuUa mora est, qu6 cssca femes vocat, instat, in uber 
Involat, ft niveum sitienti fauce liquorem 
Hamit, ft altemo jactans sua cmscula motn 
Matemum refricat gremium, dukedine sensfts 
Exnltans, tenenun sucoo feriente palatum. 
Sic nos, magna Parens 1 quorum provectior setas. 
Sic tua sic avidis premimus sacra ubera labris, 
Sed fonnam vultumve tuum quis conspidt ? Omnds 
Caecus amor qu6 tractat ft expectata voluptas 
Auferimur, plenoque uni devolvimur alveo. 

Veriun ego si possim i neque enim deprendere possum 
Divinam spedem ; nimio tua pignora hisu 
Namque soles lassare ft gratam avertere formam. 

At dmi conatu longo defeasus ocellos 
Adduco ft fedlis vindt mea tempora somnus ; 
Tu tamen intere4 vigilas ft membra sopore 
Duld extensa vides ft amioo lumine muloea. 

HsBC Venus alma i animus, nebulas, noctemque malig- 



Somniat obfusus, neque enim poti* cemere quioquam est ; 
Sed furit ft caDoo rerum perculsus amore 
Evomit insannm turtxito pectore carmen. 



Out of the Anthologie a Distick. 

In English thus : 

WHen the strong Fates with Gigantean force, 
Bear thee in iron arms without remone 
Bear and be bom. But if with pievish struggle 
Thou writhe and wrest thy corse, thou dost but doabfe 
Thy present pain« and spend thy restlesse spf^t, 
Nor thou more beavie art, nor they more Ught. 

Or thus: 

If Chance thee change, be changed and diasge thou it 
To better, by thy wdl complying wh. 
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If thoa repine, thoo dost bat pain and grieve 

Thy self, and Qiaiioe wiU change thee without leeve. 

Right ireH I wot, my rhymes seem nidely drest 
In the nice judgement of thy shallow mind 
That marfc'st expressions more then what's exprest, 
BusQy bOhng the rough outward rinde, 
But reaching not the pith. Such sur&oe skill's 
Unmeet to measure the profounder quill 

Yea I alas I my self too often feel 

Thy hidispos'dnesae ; when my weakened soul 

Unsted£ut, into this Outworid doth reel. 

And lyes inunerse in my low vitall mold. 
For then my mind, firom th' inward spright estrang'd, 
My Muse into an uncouth hew hath chang'd. 

A rode oonfusM heap of ashes dead 
My verses seem, when that caelestlall flame 
That sacred spirit of life's eztinguishM 
In my cold brest Then gin I rashly blame 

My nigged lines : This word is obsolete ; 

That boldly ooynd, a third too oft doth beat 

Mine humourous ears. Thus fondly curious 
Is the fJEdnt Reader, that doth want that fire 
And inward vigour heavenly furious 
That made my enrag'd spirit in strong desire 
Break through such tender cob-web niceties, 
That oft intangle these blind buzzing flies. 

POsaest with livfaig sense I inly rave, 
Careless e how outward words do from me flow. 
So be the image of my mind they have 
Truly exprest, and do my visage show ; 

As doth each river deckt with Pbebus beams 

Fairly reflect the viewer of his streams. 

Who can discern the Moons asperity 
Fhm of this earth, or could this earths discover 
If from the earth he rsisM were on high 
Among the Starrs and in the sky did hover ? 
The Hills and VaUeyes would together flow 
And the rough Earth, one smooth-fac'd Round would 
show. 

Nor can the lofty soul snatdi'd into Heven 

Busied above in th' Intellectuall world 

At socfa adistance see my lines uneven. 

At sudi a distance was my spirit hurld. 
And to my trembling quill thence did endite. 
What he from thence must reade, who would read 
right 

Fafr Fields and ridi Enck>8ures, shady Woods, 
Large populous Towns, with strong and stately Towers, 
Long crawling Rivers, for distended Flouds, 
What everts great, its shape these eyes of ours 
And due proportions from high distance see 
The best ; And Paro / such my Rhyme's to thee. 

Thy groveling mmd and moping porebllnd eye, 
That to move up unmeet, this to see iarre, 
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The worth or weaknesse never can descry 
Of my large wingM Muse. But not to spare 
Till thou canst well disprove, proves well enough 
Thpu art rash and rude how ere my rhymes are rough. 

Necessitas lyiumphata. 

Seu, 

Humanam voiuntattm ad unum necessarid 
nan deierminari. 

ODea 1 quae clavrim manibus cunedmque superbis 
Gestas, & stricta liquidi compagine plumbl 
Cuncta premis, duramque soles imponere legem. 
Usque adeone tuo indulges, ssevissima renun 1 
Imperio, astringas tristi tibi ut omnia nodo ? 
Terra tua est & quos sub vemo tempore flores 
Proniit, & quicquid tenebrosa in viscera condit. 
Amnes qu6 tu cunque vocas salsaeque lacunae 
Pergunt, & lati palantia sydera mundi 
Aer sub ditione tua est, nimbique nientes, 
Quscque boant rauco metuenda tontitrua caelo. 
Et nimis angustum si forte hsec omnia regnum 
Infemas moderare umbras, sedesque silentdm, 
Horrificosque suis ructantem h faudbus sestus 
Tartaron. His addas brutum genus omne animantdm 
Innumeras pecorum species atque Altivolantiim. 
Mandpium Nature tuum est ; seu tristior ilia 
Quam Noz ima premit caeca in caligine, sive 
Quam matutinis radiis fovet iEtherius SoL 
Omnibus his dare jura potes, durasque catenas 
Nectere, & ad rigidum nodis mordentibus Unum 
Stringere. At hac stupida non torpent caetera lege. 

Liberum enim est genus humanum, vduti innuba virgo 
Quae nondum ullius thalamis addicta mariti est 
Multi banc ergo viri predbus blandisque loquelis 
Facundos quos fedt amor noctisque cupido 
Solidtant. Nostras alios ita manibus imis 
E mediis alios, alios h sedibus altis 
Impugnasse procos animas sentimus, & ipsum 
Desoendisse Jovem casto in prsecordla lusu, ut 
Virtutem inspiret sanctumque accendat amorem. 
Scilicet hacc fiunt quoniam mens libera nostra est 
Legibus aetemi fEOi Uniusque severi. 
Quod si animae motus solido Dea ferrea davo 
Praefixos jam olim, determinet ; illius omnes 
Fictitii assensus, libertas nil nisi inane 
Commentum : quod qui est ausus labricare, necesse est 
i£stuet implidtus nodis quos consult ipse, 
Et Chrysippeum sudet volvendo cylindrum. 

Exorcismus, 

W Hat's this that in my brest thus grieves and groanes 
Rives my dose-straitned heart, distends my sides 
With deep fetch'd sighs, while th' other in fell pride 
Resists and choaks? O hear the dreadluU moanes 
Of thy dear son, if so him deep I may. 
If there be any sense 'twizt Heven and Earth, 
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If any mutuall feettng sure this both 

May challenge speed, and break off all delay. 

You WingM people of the unseen sky 

That bear that living Name in your pure bresi, 

Chariots of God in whom the Lord of rest 

Doth sit triumphant, can not you espy 

The selfsame Being in such jeopardy? 

Make haste make haste if you Gods army been. 

Rescue his son, wreak your revengefull teen 

On his fast hokling Enemy. 

Hath Nature onely sympathy ? 

What? may I deem you self-oulting sprigfatt 
Lock*d up in your own selvei, whose inward life 
Is self-contenting joy, withouten strife 
Of doing good and helping wofuU wights. 
Then were you empty carves and not the throne 
Of that thrioe-beautious sun the god of love 
The Soul of souls and heart of highest Jove, 
If jrou to others good were not most prone. 

Open thou Earth ; unclose thou fieist-bound ball 
Of smoring darknesse 1 The black jawes of Hell 
Shall issue forth their dead, that direfiill cdl 
Of miscreant Lives that strive still to enthrall. 
Shall let him go at last, and before all 
Shall triumph. Then the gladsome Progeny 
Of the bright Morning star shining on high. 

Shall fill the Round setheriaU 

With sound of voices musicalL 

Nor yet this breath's quite spent. Swift flight of wing 

Hath shot my soul finom th'hight to th'depth again 

And finom the depth to th' height The glistring Main 

Of flowing light and darknesses curs'd spring 

I've mov'd with sacred words : (the extreme worlds 

In holy rage assaulted with my spell) 

I'll at the middle Movable as weU 

As those, and powerfiill magick gainst it hurle. 

You waving aires 1 and ]rou more boistrous winds I 
Dark Zapkons sons, who with your swdling blasts 
Thrust out the ribs of heaven, and that orepast 
Leave Nature languid to her wont confind, 
Suppresse your spright and be at his command 
Who on the troubled GalUtam lake 
Did wind and storm to him obedient make. 
Let still serenity the land 
Indose about with steddy hand. 

And you heaven-threatening rocks, whose tops be 

crown' d 
With wreaths of woolly clouds, faXL into dust 
And thou, O Ida hill 1 thy glory must 
Consume, and thou lye equall with the ground. 
O're quick-e/d Ida! thou which seest the Sun 
Before day spring ? those Eastern spatterd lights 
And broad spread shinings purpling the gay Night, 
And that swoln^owing ball ; they'll all be gone. 
You summer neezings when the Sun is set 
That fill the air with a quick &ding fire. 
Cease from yoor flashings, and th<m Self-desire 



TYat worst oi metecw, ewsd' Voragimt I 
The wind of God Shan read thee into noqglit 
And thou shalt vanish into empty air, 
Nor shall thy rending out leave any scarre. 
Thy place shall not be found though sought 
So perish shall all humane thought 
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DeUquium. 

Ires defidunt abftque vita. 
Vlrtntam ravQoa, ODeosl fqgaoem. 
O sol justitis^ atque origo vitss I 
Vitas, qua reficto toot ahmmos, 
Inspira, obsecro, spiritnm suavem 
Venis languidulis, mtHJ*q w > oti?llot 
Luds vivifica novo vigore, 
Perculsum saliat novdque amore 
Pectus, oompositas agat choreas 
Lsetum cor, cupidis premAtque in idnis 
QusB tu cunque finds. Pater Deorum 1 
Immensique opifez perite mundi I 
Cuncta ezosculer ambitu benigno ft 
Injectis teneam fovens laoertis. 
Nam jucnnda duent, duent amcena 
Ni nubes animiun gravent aoerbum 
Atque urat dolor intimos meduUam. 

Ergo magnanimam piimque mentem 
Sedatam, ladlteique, callidAmqae 
Concedas quae hominum sdat feritque 
Mores onmimodos bonos maldaqne. 
Nee cor ooncutiant superbiarum 
Fhictus turgidulum ; furor doldrque 
Vitae ne obsideant vias misdlas 
Soffoctotque suis feris catenis. 

Mentem praebe humilem at simul lerenam. 
Mentem praebe hilarem at simul sevenm, 
Te drcum dioreas leves agentem* 
Pulsantem dtharam at tibi casentem. 



InsommuM Pkilosaphkunu 

IT was the time when all things quiet lay 
In silent rest ; and Night her rusty Cane 
Drawn with black teem had drove above half way. 
Her curbed steeds foaming out laveiing lane 
And findy trampling the soft misty air 
With proner course toward the West did &reL 

I with the rest of weak mortality 
For natures due rdief ky stretcfa'd on bed. 
My weary body lay out-stretcfa*d, not L 
For I, alas 1 from that dead corse had fled. 
Had left that slough, as erst I dolt my dodies, 
For kindly rest that very Evening doae. 

F^ree as in open Heaven more swift then thought 
In endlesse spaces up and down I flie. 
Not carryM on wings, or as wdl taught 
To row with mine own arms in Uqnid skie : 
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As oft men do in thdr deceiving sleep 

Hovering over Waters, Woods, and Valleys steq> 

Bot bom on the actuall efflux of my vdU 

Without resistenoe thither easly glide 

Whither my bnsie mind did breathe mitilL 

AQ-siiddenly an mioouth sight I spide. 
Which meanly as I may I wiU propoond 
To wiser men to weigh with judgement soond. 

Behold a mighty Orb right well oompa'd 

And kned together of opaoous mould. 

That neither cnrse of Qod nor man defil'd. 

Though widced wights as shall anon be told 
Did corse the ill oonditioo of the place, 
And with foul speech this goodly woric disgrace. 

But vain comphdnts may weary the ill tongue 
And evil speeches the blasphemer stain, 
Bot words Gods sacred worlcs can never wrong. 
Nor wr o ngf u D deeming woric dame Natures bane. 
Who misconceives, conceives but his own ill, 
forth a fiUshood, shows his want of sldlL 



This 0obe in all things punctually did seem 

Like to our earth saving in magnitude : 

For it of so great vastnesse was, I ween. 

That if that all the Planets were transmewd 
Into one Ball, they'd not exceed this Round 
Nor yet &U short though close tqgether bound. 

At a farre distance fitmi this sphear was irfght 
(More then the journey of ten thousand year 
An hundred times told over, that swiftest flight 
Of bird should mete, that distance did appear) 
There was there pight a massie Orb of light 
AquaU with this dark Orb in bignesse right. 

Half therefore just of this dark Orb was dight 

With goodly glistre and fiur golden rayes. 

And ever half was hid in horrid Night 

A duskish Cylindre through infinite space 
It did project, which stUl unmovM staid. 
Strange sight it was to see so endlesse shade. 

Th* Diametre of that Noctumall Roll 

Was the right Axis of this opake sphear. 

On which eternally it round did rolL 

In .£quinoctiall posture 't did appear, 
So as wlien Libra weighs out in just weight 
An equall share to men of Day and Night. 

Thus turning round by turns all came in view 
What ever did that massie Ball adorn. 
Hills, VaOesrs, Woods, themselves did plainly shew. 
Towns, Towers, and holy Spires to Heaven bom. 

Long winding Rivers, and broad foaming Seas. 

Fair Chrystall springs fierce scorching thirst t' ap- 



And all bespread were the huge Mountains green 
With Fleecy flocks and eke with hauy goats. 



Great fields of Com and Knee-deep grasse were seen. 

Swine, Oxen, Horses, Carriages, ^eep-cotes. 
What ere the Countrey or the wallM town 
Can show with us, the like things there were shown. 

And look what ever that Half-sphear of light 
Did bear upon it (the Ball turning round) 
The same into the Hemisphear of Night 
Were carried. And look what things were found 
In that dark Hemisphear, were brought anon 
To th' Hemisphear the light did shine upon. 

For sooth to say, they both make up one Ball. 
The self same parts now dipt in deepest Night 
Anon recovered from their former fidl 
Do shine all glorious deckt with gladsome light. 

And oft PANGAION as it tum'd, I red 

In mighty characters decyi^erid. 

Th* inhabitants of this big swollen sphear 

Were of two kinds, well answering unto 

The diverse nature of each Hemisphear. 

One foul, deform'd, and ghastly sad in show. 
The other fair and full of lively mirth. 
These two possest this Universall Earth. 

They both had wings : The foul much like a Bat 

Or forgM Fiend and of a pitchy hew. 

And ovall eyes like to a blinking CaL 

The fair had silver wings all-glistering new 
With golden feathers set, shap'd like a Doves 
Or lovely Swans, that in Meander moves. 

In other parts most like to spotlesse man 
Made out in comely due proportion. 
Both with their wings uncessantly did £em 
The agil air, but never light upon 

The moving Orb, but in suspense they hovered. 

Therefore Light these, eternall Night those covered. 

For though the Globe doth move, it moves them not ; 

Passing as water underneath a brig. 

Yet what thus passeth by, they deem their lot. 

Both of their deemed lots together lig. 
To wit, that Sphear with all its ornaments. 
Nor yet that sphear them both alike contents. 

For they on the dim side with fell uprore 
Do hideously houl and Nature blame 
For her ill works. Enrag'd with fury sore 
Oft God himself they curse ; blaspheme his Name. 
And all his creatures, as they passen by 
In goodly pomp, they view with scomfull eye. 

Instead of hjrmnes they bold invectives make 
Against the Maker of that Universe. 
My quivering quill, and palsied hand do quake 
Now I recall to mind the wicked verse 

Which those bad men had fram'd in fell despight. 

And foul detraction to the God of light. 

And while with hollow bowlings they did chaunt 
That hellish Ode. Ravens more black then pitch 
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And fktall Owles, Dragons, and what to wont 

To do or token mischeif ; every toch 
Came flying round about t' encreaie the aocmd, 
Sudi aound as would with madnetir man ooofouDd. 

When they had made an end of this Ol ditty. 
As execrable thing they would forsake 
This work of God. and out of dear self-pHty 
Fly from the creatures, and themsdves betake 
To higher region : but their labour's ndn 
Fly never so high. Night doth them still contain. 

For the projection of that endlesse Roll 

Cast to unmeasurM infinity, 

Wearies to death their ill-deoeivM soul : 

For nought but darknesse and obscurity 
They finden out by their high tedious flight. 
But now I'd tum'd me to the land of Light 

There might I see with lovely pleasant look 
And mild aspect, the people all things view. 
Interpreting right what ever seemM crook. 
Crooked for crook'd is right ; and evil hew 

For evil shapM mind, that fear may breed. 

Good oft doth spring from evil-seeming seed. 

Viewing the works of God they ever smil'd 
As seeing some resemblance of that fieioe 
That they so dearly lov'd. that undefil'd 
And spotlesse beauty, that sweet awfiill Grace 

Where Love and Ma|esty do alway sit 

And with etemall joy the viewer greet. 

Ravisht with heavenly mirth and pure delight 

They sing a sacred song with chearfiiU voice. 

It kindles holy pleasure within my spright 

As oft I think on that Angelick noise. 
The living Spring of blisse they loudly praise 
Blesse all His creatures in their pious layes. 

And while the creatures goodnesse they descry 
From their fair glimps they move theniselves up higher 
Not through contempt or hate they from them fly 
Nor leave by flying, but while they aspire 
To reach their fountain, them with sight more dear 
They see. As newly vamish'd all appear. 

This is the mystery of that mighty Ball 

With different sides. That side where grisly Night 

Doth sit bold men Metam^romaa call, 

The other side Lam^ropronma hight. 
Logos that Orb of light, but Foolisktusse 
(To speak plane English) the Roll doth expresse. 

These words I read or heard, I know not whether : 
Or thought, or thought I thought It was a dream. 
But yet from dreams wise men sound truth may gather 
And some ripe scatterings of high knowledge glean. 

But where, or heavy passions cloud the e3res. 

Or prejudice, there's nothing can make wise. 



Mcnocardia, 

QUae vis nunc agitat meas medullas ? 
Et cor, mollicnlo fierire motu 
Ceptat ? percutiunt novi furores 
Mentem, concipio novos amores. 
Ah I nunc me fluidos abire in igneis 
Totum sentio. Flaouna mollis artus 
Dulds, vivida. permeavit onmeis, 
Jucundtkmque det cakve sensum 
Toto corpore spiritdque tota 
Bellam hie laude tuam effonat Fiabullam 
Formosam ille tuam canat Corinnam. 
Me leni Monocardia urit igni 
Et sacrum instituit soum poetam. 
Pukhra O Simplidtas I beata virgo t 
Ta vinds radios nitore Pbcebes, 
Tu stdlas snperas deoore cunctas. 
Nam quis pectora? quis sinus apertos? 
Candorfsve tui potest tueri 
Thesauros niveos ebumedsve? 
Quhi Luna imbrifera tepentis Austri 
Nube obscurior, atqoe sydus omne 
Sit nigrum magis ac imago noctis 
Et Hjrles tenebris, nives eb6rque. 
Quod si orbes hilares amabilrfsque 
Lucent^ue tnor fisoes, amorum 
Blandas iUeod>ras, niit statim Sol 
Et lati spedes perit Did 
Submersa in tenebris Meridianit. 
O prinoeps Charitum ! Dea O Dearum ! 
Coeli splendor 1 ft unica O vohiptas 
Humani generis I catena nodis 
Auratis, homines ligans Dedsque I 
Te drcumvolitant leves OlytHfi 
Alati juvenes, tudsque gressns 
Sustentant manibns suis tendlot, 
Et firmant tua crura molliodla, 
Dulds cura Deiim Vendsque oceli I 
O fons laetitiae pifque lusus I 
O ter pulchra puella I blanda virgo I 
Nostris molliter insidens medullis 
Ccelest^que animo fovens amorem 
In ccetu superftm locas Deorum. 

The Philosophers Devotion, 

Sing aloud His praise rehearse 
Who hath made the Universe. 
He the boundlesse Heavens has spread 
All the vitall orbs has kned ; 
He that on Olympus high 
Tends his flocks with watchfuU eye. 
And this eye has multiplide 
Midst each flock for to reside. 
Thus as round about they stray 
Toucheth each with out-stretch'd ray, 
Nimble they hold on thdr way. 
Shaping out thdr Night and Day. 
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Snminer, WintflTt Aotiisiiie, Spring, 
Thdr indinM Am faring. 
Never alack thej ; none respires, 
Danctng round their Centndl fires. 

In due order as thej move 
Echo's sweet be gently dnyve 
Tboroqgh Heavens vast Hollownesse, 
Whidi onto aD comers presse : 
Mustek that the heart of Jaue 
Moves to joy and sportfuU love ; 
Fills the listeing saylers eares 
Riding on the wandiing Sphears. 
Neither Speedi nor Language is 
Where their voice is not transmisse. 

God is good, is Wise, is Strong. 
>^tnesse all the creature-throng, 
Is confess'd by everjr Tongue. 
AH thiogs badk from whence they sprong, 
As the thanklull Rivers pay 
What they borrowed of the Sea. 

Now my self I do resigne, 
Take me whole I all am thine. 
Save me, God I from Self-desire, 
Deaths pit, dark Hells raging fire, 
Envy, Hatred, Vengeance, Ire. 
Let not Lust my soul bemire. 

Quit from these thy praise I'll sing, 
Loudly sweep the trembling string. 
Bear a part, O >^^sdomes sonnes ! 
Free'd from vain Religions. 
Lo I from fiure I ]rou salute, 
Sweetly warbling on my Lute. 
Imdii, Egypt, ArahU, 
Asia, Greece, and Tartarie, 
CurMMAtracts, and Ltbanon 
With the Mountains of the Moon, 
Fh>m whence muddie Nile doth runne 
Or where ever dse you wonne ; 
Breathing in one ritall air, 
One we are though distant farre. 

Rise at once let's sacrifice 
Odours sweet perfume the skies. 
See how Heavenly lightning fires 
Hearts inflam'd with high aspires ! 
An the substance of our souls 
Up in clouds of Incense rolls. 
Leave we nothing to our selves 
Save a voice, what need we els ! 
Or an hand to wear and tire 
On the thankfull Lute or Lyre. 

Sing aloud His praise rehearse 
Who hath made the Universe. 

Charitie and Humilitie. 

FArre have I dambred in my mind 
But nought so great as love I find : 
Deep-searching wit, mount-moving might 
Are nought compar'd to that good spright. 



Life of delight and soul of blisse 1 
Sure source of lasting happinesse ! 
Higher then Heaven ! lower then hell 
What is thy tent ? where maist thou dwell ? 

My mansion hight humilitie. 
Heavens vastest capabilitie. 
The further it doth downward tend 
The higher up it doth ascend ; 
If it go down to utmost nought 
It shall return with that it sought 

Lord stretch thy tent in my strait breast. 
Enlarge it downward, that sure rest 
May there be pight ; for that pure fire 
Wherewith thou wontest to inspire 
All self-dead souls. My life is gone. 
Sad solitude 's my irksome wonne. 
Cut off from men and all this world 
In Lethes lonesome ditch I'm hurld. 
Nor might nor sight doth ought me move, 
Nor do I care to be above. 
O feeble rayes of mentall light I 
That best be seen in this dark night, 
What are you ? what is any strength 
If it be not laid in one length 
With pride or love? I nought desire 
But a new life or quite t' expire. 
Could I demolish with mine eye 
Strong towers, stop the fleet stars in skie. 
Bring down to earth the pale-fac'd Moon, 
Or turn black midnight to bright Noon : 
Though all things were put in my hand. 
As parch'd as dry as th' Libyan sand 
Would be my life if Charity 
Were wanting. But Humility 
Is more then my poore soul durst crave 
That lies intombd in lowly grave. 
But if 't were lawfiill up to send 
My voice to Heaven, this should it rend. 

Lord thrust me deeper into dust 
That thou maist raise me with the just. 

THE TRIUMPH, 

OR 

A Paraphrase upon the ninth Hymn of 
SynesiuSy written in honour of Jesus, 
the Son of Mary, the Saviour 
of the World. 

O Lovely Child, with Glory great arraid ! 
Sweet Of-spring of the Solymeian Maid ! 
Thee would I sing, and thy renownM Acts : 
For thou didst rid the boundlesse flowry tracts 
Of thy dear Fathers Garden from the spoyles 
Of the false Serpent, and his treacherous toyles : 
When thou hadst once descended to this earth 
A stranger wight 'mongst us of hiunane birth ; 
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Alter sooie staj nev vofage thoa didst take 

Arm' SI at the km fiddi of Tartmrm 

There wbeie iiiniiiiif rabie flocks do stray 

or capthre souls, whom pale-iK'd Death doth feed 

Forc'd imder Us stiff Rod, a»d ctaclish Reed. 

Straight at thy sight hov did that sortjr Sne 

Old Omw quake, a»d greedy Dogg retire 

From's nsoall watch I whiles thoa from slsvirii chain 

Whole swarms of tools, to freedoBse dort 

Then 'ginst thoa with thy iimwlaH Qoire to 

Thy Father, and his strength to Hea;ren to 

Ascending thus with joy, as thoa dost fve 

Throogh the thin Sky, the Legions of tfie 

AocnrsM Fiends, do trembfe at thy sight. 

And starry Thxips wax pale at thy pore hgfaL 

But y£/4«r master of qiieint Harmonies 

With smiling k>ok on's Mosick doth devise. 

Tones his seven-corded Harpb more trimly Strang ; 

Then strikes op loudly thy Trinmphall song. 

Lmafer langhs bright Nmido of the Day, 

And golden Hetpams, to hear him play. 

The Moon begins a dance, great Qoeen of Night, 

Her hollow boms fill'd up with finsber light. 

TiioM his streaming loda along doth strow 

Under thy sacred feet more soft to go. 

Doth homage to thee as to Gods dear Son, 

And to the Spring whence his own light doth run. 

Then tbou, diad Vlctoor 1 thy quick wings didst shake 

And suddenly ascend'st above the bade 



Of the blew Skit In th' l i HrPrciiial l spheais 
Dispceadstthysdf: Whese the ttiU Fooat appears 
Of ineihansted Good, and 



Unwearied Thae this 

Nor Hyio woRn* import nuate 

Here .tffiMi wans that cannot wexen okl, 

Tboqgh of hb years the m i inlws no'te be told. 

Yoathfan and «g'd at oooe here doth he live. 

And to the Gods, munov'd dnrafinn give. 



'AXX' Mrft re 760V re wXrjfPdfisiaii dpvx«^^ 

*lfa iyfitrf6p9ea ad 4re^T«, A vdrep^ A Sc% 

^'c^dea, ^ af ra #<% cvAn^ Teperirfamr' , dpd ycif. 
TAXXa /Ur Aytni^at rim fiim ttta /i6rer. 

Evropla. 

K*. & r^ €^^poorvnfs, wfiit tfcdr ^^u w6Xm. 
"Sw ik r' ifitn fu wripotiOi B^awvna i(vrtp§l6ti, 

Ni>^ iri^ /Uw iimp re UArtp $eod€pKiot miyift, 
*AX9tm x' ^l^t a^i^ccdXv^ ^4of . 

HLmt mU ffo^'^, Bt^Tft, X'^P^ ctfrrc/wt dXtHi, 
Tovm i^j^ Uift r AXXa nU ovdcvia. 
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NOTE. 



On these ' Divine Hymns * see our Memorial-Introduction. — G. 



DIVINE HYMNS. 




AN HYMN 
Upon the NoHvUy of CHRIST, 

HE Holy Son of God most high,i 
For Love of Adam's laprtd Race. 
Quit the tweet Pfeesme of the Sky, 
To bring OS to that hi^ipy Pleoe. 

His Robes of light be kid aride. 

Which did his Bfajesty adorn. 
And the frail State of Mortals try'd. 

In human Flesh and Figure bom. 

Down from above this Day-Star slid, 
Himsdf in living Earth t' entomb, 

And all his heav'nly Gkvy hid 
In a pure lowly Virgin's Womb. 

Whole Quires of Angels londly sing 
The Mystery of his sacred Birth, 

And the blest News to Shepherds bring. 
KiUing their watchful Souls with Mirth. 

The Son of God thus Man became,* 
That Men the Sons of God might be. 

And by their second Birth regain 
A likeness to his Ddty. 

Lord, give us kmwtiU md/mrt Minds, 
And fin us with thy heav'nly Love, 

That Ckriit thus in our Hearts enshrin'd 
We an may be bom from above. 

And being thus rsgenenoe. 

Into a Life and Sense divine 
We aU Ungodliness may hate. 

And to thy living Word encUne. 

That nouriah'd by that heav'nly Food. 

To manly stature we may grow. 
And stedfiistly pursue what's good. 

That aU our high Descent may know. 

Grant we, thy Seed, may never yield 
Our Souls to soU with any Btot, 

But stiU stand Cooqu'rors in the Field, 
To shew his Pow'r who us bsgot. 



1 The Historical Nanratioo. 

* The Applicatioa to the ImproTeaent of Life. 



That after this our Warfruv's done, 
And Travails of a toilsom Stage, 

We may in Heav'n, with CArist thy Son, 
Enjoy our promis'd Heritage. Awum. 



AN HYMN 
Uj^ the Passion of CHRIST. 

THE faithliil Shepherd fit>m on high,i 
Came down to seek his stniyM Sheep, 
Which in this earthly Dale did lie. 
Of Grief and Death the Region deep. 
Those Glories and those Joys above 
'Twas much to quit for Sinners sake : 
But yet behold for greater Love, 
Such Pains and Toils to undertake. 

An abject Life, which aU despise. 
The Lord of Glory underwent, 
And with the Wicked's worldly guise 
His righteous Soul for Grief was rent. 
His Innocence Contempt attends. 
His Wisdom and his Wonders great ; 
Envy on these her Poison spends. 
And Pharisaick Rage their Threats. 

At last their MaUoe boil'd so high 
As Witnesses false to suborn. 
The Lord of Life to cause to die. 
His Body first with Scourges torn. 
With royal Robes in scora th' him dight. 
And with a Wreath of Thorns him crown : 
A Scepter-Reed in fisrther sf^ght. 
They add unto his Purple Gown. 

Then scoffingly they bend the Knee, 
And spit upon his sacred Face ; 
And after hang him on a Tree 
Betwixt two Thieves, for more Disgrace. 
With Nails they pierc'd his Hands and Feet, 
The Blood thence trickled to the Ground : 
The Pangs of Death his Countenance sweet 
And lovely Eyes with Night confound. 

Thus laden with our Weight of Sin, 
This spotless Iamb himself bemoans. 



1 The Historical Narnuioii. 
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If be bat 

Ov Ssvioor lov'd Jt 

Wbociotie; Vjord^ wuet tlqrSoa i 
Hit aatnral Life ferns did ipfl ; 
Gnat we oar jBn0^ Lhna and 
May Mcrifioe oaio Us Wm. 
Tbat lo oar seifcs «e bciaf dead 
Heaodortb to Urn any vboOy Ihrcp 
Wbo us to free from Danger's diead. 
Himself a Sacrifice did five. 

Gram tint tlieSeose of so great Love 

Our Souls to him amy firoily tie. 

And forcibly us all amy move 

To live in mutual Amtty. 

That no pretence to Hate or Strife 

May riie from any Injury, 

Hinoe thy dear Son, the Lord of Ufe, 

For Ix^e of us (when Foes) did die. 



AN HYMN 
t//(m thi Rcfurrcction of CHRIST. 

WHo's this we see from E(hm eomt,* 
With btoady koba from B<nrak Town 
He whom false Jtwt to Death did doom. 
And lleav'n's fierce Anger had cast down. 

> The Appllouiun to lh« Impruvement of Life. 
• The llbKiricsl Narration. 




Go 
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In rfrtoe ol* cby pfeam 

That otiie to Sm afl dead we lie. 

Tboa aiayst infeir thy beav'aly 

And qnick'a as with tby Life aod 
That we amy walk here to tby Piraite, 
And after live io Hcav'n above: 



Gram we in Giory amy appear. 
Clad with our Rum$rm iio m fVsf, 
^^liea thou shak lead tby Flock 
Up to the Maaaoos of the BksL 



AN HYMN 
Upon CHRIST S Ascensioii. 

GOD is ascended up on high * 
With merry noise of Tlrnmpet's soand, 
And princely seated in the Sky, 
Rules over all the W^orld aitmnd. 

The Tabernacle did of old 

His Presence to the Jtmt restrain : 

Usa. 63. 3. 

> The Application to the Impfovement of Life. 

> 'O yiitroc 'Eati^, PkU. ^ud, Fleali and Blood ia the nu 
Sense. 

* The old Adam, Rom. d. 6. 
3 The Hl'^torical Narration. 
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But after in our Flesh enfold, 
A larger Empire he did gain. 

For snfiering in human Fksh 
For an, he rich Redemption wrought. 
And win with lasting Life refinesh 
His Heritage so dearly bought. 

Sing Praises then, sing PnUses loud 
Unto our Universal King ; 
He who ascended on a Qoud,^ 
To him aU Land and Praises sing. 

Captivity be Captive fed, 
Triumphing o're the Powers of Hdl, 
And struck their Eyes with Glory dread 
Who in the airy Regions dwelL 

Iq human Flesh and Shape he went, 
AdOTnM with his Plusion Scars ; 
Wu<^ m Heaven's s^t he did present 
More glorious than the gHttering Stars. 

O happy Fledge of Pardon sure,* 
A^id of an endless bUsful State. 
Cilice human Nature once made pure 
^or Heaven becomes so fit a Mate ! 

l-xord raise our sinking Minds therefore 
VXp to our proper Country dear, 
^V^kI purifie us evermore, 
"^o fit us for those Rq[ions dear. 



our Converse be stiU above, 
^^^Hiere Christ at thy right Hand doth tit ; 
"^.nd quench in us aU worldly Love, 
*X*luLt with thy self our Souls may knit. 

^>^ake us aU earthly things despise, 
-^.nd fireely part with this World's good, 
"^Ttiat we may win that heav'nly Prise 
A^/hicfa Christ has purchas'd with his Blood. 

^^t**iiat when be sfaan return again 
Clouds of dory * as he went. 
Souls no foulness may retain, 
t-vt be found pure and innocent. 




so may mount to his bright Hosts 
Eagles ^^^gs up to the Sky, 
be conducted to the Coasts 
f everlasting BUss and Joy. 



AN HYMN 
the Descent of the Holy Ghost at 
the Day ^Pentecost 

HEN Christ his Body up had bom4 

To Heav'n, ftom his Disciples sight, 
they like Orphans aU foriom 
t thc^ sad Days in moumlid plight 



Aetsz. 9, 

llie Application to the Improvement of Life. 

Acts z. zz. ^ The Nairmtion. 



But he ascended up on high. 
More sacred Gifts for to receive 
And freely show'r them from the Sky 
On those which he behind did leave. 

He for the Presence of his Flesh 
To them the Holy Spirit imparts. 
And doth with living Springs refresh 
Their thirsty Souls and funting Hearts. 

While with one Mind, and in one Place 
Devoutly they themselves retire. 
In rushing Wind the promis'd Grace 
Descends, and cloven Tongues of Fire. 

The House th' Almighty's Spirit fiUs, 
Which doth the feebfe Fabrick shake ; 
But on their Tongue such Power instils,^ 
That makes the amasid Hearer quake. 

The Spirit of holy Zeal and Love,* 
And of discerning, give us. Lord ; 
The Spirit of Power firom above, 
Of Unity and good Accord : 

The Spirit of convindag Speech, 
Such as wiU every Conscience smite. 
And to the Heart of each Man reach,* 
And Sin and Error put to flight : 

The Spirit of refining Fire, 
Searching the inmost of the Mind, 
To purge aU foul and fdl Desire, 
And kindle Lifie more pure and Idnd. 

The Spirit of Faith in this thy Day 
Of Power against the force of Sin, 
That through this Faith we ever may 
Against our Lusts the Conquests win. 

Pour down thy Spirit of inward Life, 
Which in our Hearts thy Laws may write, 
That without any Pain or Strife 
We naturaUy may do what's right 

On aU the Earth thy Spirit pour. 
In Righteousness it to renew : 
That Satan's Kingdom 'tmay o'repow'r, 
And to Chris fs Sceptre may subdue. 

Like mighty Wind or Torrent fierce, 
Let it Withstanders aU o'rerun. 
And every wicked Law reverse, 
That Faith and Love may make att one. 

Let Peace and Joy in each place spring, 
And Righteousness, the Sphit's Fruits, 
With Meekness, Friendship, and each thing 
That with the Christian Spirit suits. 

Grant this, O holy God and true, 
Who th' ancient Prophets did inspire : 
Haste to perform thy Promise due. 
As an thy Servants thee desire. 



1 Acts a. 
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• Acts a. 37. 
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Who 01 of iiirtiiic «B did 
Aad bf liif Word dbe Worid dU 

O holy God, bow woaderiU 
An tbcm m an tbj Wofks of 

Ajtooisfaiiic our S^«>— * doD 
With vfaot tboo ^Skf fari^« in 

The fit Retnnis of N%)bft aad Dqr. 
The fratcfiil Sm mm of the Year, 
Whkfa comtamtly Maa's Pnos repay* 
With whoboiBe Frait kis Hcait to 



The Shape aad Nonbcr of die Scan, 
The Moon's let Couiie tbcm do« define. 
And Matter's wild dtstnctiqf Jan 
CompofoA bj tby Word dnrine. 

The Puts of tb' Earth tbcm boldett dose 
Together bj tbb sweet Coostnint : 
Tboa round'M the Drops that do diadoae 
The Rainbow fai bis gfcirioiis Fsim. 

The Clouds drop Fatness on the Earth. 
Tboa mafc'M the Grass and Flow'n to spring : 
Tboo doath'M the Woods, wbcrdn with Mirth 
The cbearftil Birds do sit and sfaig. 

Tbott AU'st the Fields with Beasu and Sheep. 
Tby Riven run akmg the Plains : 
With scaly Fish tboo stor'st the Deep, 
Thy Bounty all the World maintains. 

All these and all things else tb' bast made* 
Httt^Ject to Man by thy Decree ; 
That thou by Man m^t'st be obey'd 
As duly subject unto thee. 

Wherefore, O Lord, in us create 
Qaan Hearu, and a right Spirit renew : 
That we regaining that just State, 
May ever pay thee what is due. 

That as we wholly from thee are, 
Both Gifts of Mind and Body's Frame ; 
So by them both we may dedaro 
The Glory of thy Holy Name. 
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and Earth hath aude.^ 




Nor do die BMs or 



Tb only Man, alas! tbatbnke 

And fnok that laage heav'nly. 
To beastly Shspr ifid grow. 

He headaroBg left tby holy Wm. 

His own LAtts to pome ; 
Wbenoe the true Mudy Form did 6ul 

And Bnittdmrss casne. 
Bat tboo. O God, who by thy Word 

Didst frame all things of Noqght. 
By the aaase Word made Flesh, for Man 

Hast rich Redemption wroaght. 

Tby choice Creatioo-pieoe thus marr'd. 

Tboo dost again create. 
And by th' incarnate Word restor'st 

Unto his pristine State. 
The Glory of wfaidi Work raying forth. 

Whiles Christ from Death doth rise. 
These two Creations, one Seventh Day 

By right doth solrmnisr. 

God, who commanded first the Light a 

Out of the Dark to shine. 
Enliven and enlight oar Hearts 

By his pure Word Divine : 
That when this New-creaticm Work 

In us is finisb'd dear, 
The bright and glorious Face of Ckrist 

May in our Souls appear. 

That we thus once redeem'd from Sin. 

From our own Works may oease,' 
And rest in God's eternal Love, 

The Spirit's Joy and Pteaoe ; 
And quit from this Earth's Toil, at last 

May sing among the Blest 
In that long-lasting Sabbath-day, 

That Jubilee of Rest 

FINIS, 



Amen. 



I The Narration. 
S Heb. 4. 10. 



> The AppUcatioD. t Cor. 4. 6. 
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FROM PROSE WORKS. 

Some VERSES taken out of the Author's 

Philofophical Writings. 



In the Antidote against Atheism, Book 3. 

Ch. 4. 



L' 



IKE to a Li^ fiut lock'd in Lautkom dark. 
Whereby, bj Night, our wary Steps we guide 
In slabby streets, and dirty Channels marie, 
Some weaker layes through the blade top do glide. 
And flasher streames perhaps from homy side : 
Bat when we've past the peril of the way, 
Arriv'd at home, and laid that case aside, 
The naked light, how clearly doth it ray, 
<^^nd spread its joyful beams as bright as Summers day. 

Even so the Somlt in this contracted state, 
Confin'd to these strait instruments 0/ Sense, 
More doll and narrowly doth operate : 
At this hole hears, the Sight must ray from thence ; 
Here tasts, there smdls : But when she's gone from 

h e nce, 
Like naked lamp, she is one shining sphear, 
And round about has perfect oognosoence 
Whate're in her Horiaon doth appear ; 
She is one Orb of Sense, all Eye, all airy Ear. 

In the defence of the Moral Cabbala, 

Chap. 3. ^ 

A harder lesson to learn continence 
In joyous pleasare than in grievous pain : 
?ot sweetness doth allure the weaker sense 
So strongly, that uneathes it can refrain 
From that which fed>Ie Nature covets Iain ; 
Hut grief and wrath that be our enemies, 
And foes of life she better can restrain ; 
Yet Vertoe vaunts in both her Viaories, 
And Guyon in them all shews goodly Masteries. 

IN THE DIVINE DIALOGUES, 

The Song of Hylobaris concerning Divifte 
Providenu^ Dialog. 1. Sect 38. 

Where's now the objects of thy fears : 
Needless sighs and fruitless tears? 



They be all gone like idle dream 
Suggested from the Body's steam. 
O Cave of horrour, black as pitch ! 
Dark Den of Si>ectres that bewitch 
The vreakned phansy sore afiright 
With the grim shades of grisely Night 
What's Plague and Prison ? I.<oss of friends "i 
War, Dearth and Death, that all things ends ? 
Mear Bug-bears for the childish mind. 
Pure Panick terrours of the blind. 

Collect thy Soul into one sphear 
Of light, and 'bove the Earth it rear. 
Those wild scattered thoughts that erst 
Lay loosely in the World disperst 
Call in : thy Spirit thus knit in one 
Fair ludd orb ; those fears be gone 
Like vain impostures of the Night 
That fly before the Morning bright. 
Then with pure Eyes thou shalt behold 
How the first Goodness doth infold 
All things in loving tender arms : 
That deemM mischiefs are no harms 
But sovereign salves ; and skilful cures 
Of greater woes the World endures ; 
That man's stout Soul may vrin a state 
Far rais'd above the reach of fate. 

Power, Wisdom, Goodness sure did frame 
This Universe, and still guide the same. 
But thoughts from passions sprung, deceive 
Vain Mortals. No man can contrive 
A better course then what's been run 
Since the first circuit of the Sun. 

He that beholds all from on high 
Knows better what to do than I, 
I'm not my own, should I repine 
If he dispose of what's not mine. 
Purge but thy Soul of blind self-will, 
Thou streight shalt see God doth no ill. 
The World he fills with the bright rayes 
Of his firee Goodness. He displays 
Himself throughout. Like common air. 
That Spirit of life through all doth fere, 
Suck'd in by them as vital breath, 
That vrillingly embrace not death. 
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MntroA of God's (ood 
Docfa dsSjr 




7>l^ 5m^ ^ BadijDOiis, 
Sflflt 37. 




Wholntli 

fUdie 

An die vital Orto 

He that on O fym t^ mt faifh 



And tfaif eye las Bokiplf'd 
Kidtt cadi Flock iorio 
Thus as ramd about tliej Aimjr 
Toucfaeth eadi vitli oat-atretcfa'd imy. 
Nimble they bold on thdr wiqr. 
Shapoig oat their lOgbt and Dqr. 
SommeTy lViBicr» AfltmaB* Spring', 



In doe order as they move 
Echos sweet be (entty drove 
Tborongh Heavens vast Holloamess. 
Which unto an comers press : 
Mtisick that tbe heart oC Jove 
Moves to joy aad sportfnl love ; 
nns the listnfaig Saylors ears 
Riding on the wawfaing Spbears. 
Neither Speech nor Language is 
Where thdr voice is not transmiss. 

God te Good, b Wise, is Strong, 
Witness aU the creatnre-throng. 
Is conliess'd by every Tongue. 
AU things back from whence they sprung. 
As tbe thanklol Rivers pay 
What they borrowed of the Sea. 

Now my self I do resign, 
Take me whole, I aU am thine. 
Save me, God 1 from Stlf-duirt^ 
Dtath'ipit, dark HeU's raging Jirt, 
Emyt HiUrtdt Virngtamci, Irt. 
Let not Lost my Soul bemire. 

Quit from these, thy praise I'U sing. 
Loudly sweep the trembling string. 
Bear a part, O Wisdom's soimes ! 
Free'd from vain Religions. 
Lo ! from fiEur I you salute, 
Sweetly warbling on my Lute, 
ifidie, Egypt, ArabU, 
Asia, Greict, and Tariaris, 
Car«M/-Cract8 and Ltbamm, 
With the Momniaim of the Moan, 
Prom whence muddy Nile doth run. 
Or where ever else you wonne 
Breathing in one vital air, 
One we are, though distant fisr. 




The Samg cf So^aoa 
Dialog. 4. 



iy Bathinous, 
39- 



Thy works. Lord God of Might ; 

1 non wKifuc^gn 01 saanm. 

Thy ways aie just and rjgfaL 
Who sfaan not ficar thee. Lofd. 

And gksifie thy Name? 

Thou only Holy art ; 

Thine Acts no tongue can stain. 
An Natkxis Shan adore 

Thy Judgments manifest. 

Thy holy Name impkxe. 

And hi thy Trtith shan rest. 

The Song qf PhSothens, Dialog. 5. 
Sect 41. 

Thou who art enthron'd above. 
Thou by whom we live and move. 
O how sweet 1 how excellent 
Is't with Tongue and Heart's consent. 
Thankful HearU and joyful Tongues. 
To renown thy Name in Songs : 
When the Morning paints the Skies. 
When the sparkling Stars arise, 
Thy high Favours to rdierse. 
Thy firm Faith in giatful verse ! 
Take the Lute and Violin. 
Let the solemn Harp begin. 
Instruments strung with ten strings. 
While the silver Cymbal rings. 
From thy Works my Joy proceeds : 
How I triumph in thy Deeds 1 
Who thy Wonders can express? 
AU thy Thoughts are fathomless. 
Hid from men in Knowledge blind. 
Hid from Fools to Vice inchn'd. 
TeU mankind Jehovah reigns ; 
He shaU bhid the Worid in duOns. 
So as it shaU never slide. 
And with sacred Justice guide. 
Let the smiling Heavens rejoice. 
Joyful Earth exalt her voice : 
Let the dancing Billows roar, 
Echos answer from the shoar, 
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^Wds tfadr ilowiy maiitlet difllDe 
AJl ihan in thdr Joj {Mitake ; 
2J^yhile the Wood-Mosidaiis dng 
o the e v cr ^y o ut hfnl Spring. 



Fm his Courts with sacred Mirth. 
He, He comes to judge the Earth. 
JusUy He the Worid shaU sway, 
And His Truth to men display. 




C A R M I N A 

Quaedam in Scriptis Philosophicis Anglice occurrentia. 




N DIVINIS DIALOGIS 

fUkaris Cantilena de DMma Prmndnitia, 
Dialog, a. Sect. 88. 

|BI nunc obfecta tni sunt 

LuctAs GemitQaque Mettbque? 
AbMre ut somnia vana. 
E fumis corporis orta. 
Pioeum 6 Formidinis antrum I 
Lenmrum tenebtoia Cavema I 
Animam quae Noctisamarss 
Tetris pertenitat UwAris. 
Quid Festis? Career? Amicftm 
Jacturm, ac Bella Fam^sque 
Quid Mors quae cnncta resorfoet ? 
NO sunt nisi Mormofycma 
Mentis ratione carentis, 
CflBcoium ft PitBtcus horror. 

Unum te oollige in Orfoem 
Lttds. tenAmque relinque, 
AnimsBTaga sensa co(!roe 
Latum peragrantia mundum ; 
Sphsenun ric mens tua in unam 
Lucentem pacta, Hmores 
(Ut Nociis inania Sptctru 
Surgens AMfvtv) fugaUL 

Clarfe tunc cemere possis 
Teneris ut cuncta laoertis 
Bpmiias oomplecCitnr aima, 
Qnddque hasc non sunt mala Tera, 
Mala quae Tulgd ease putantur, 
Vertm opport un a medela ac 
Majorum cura malorum ; 
Anima ut mortalia cuncta 
Sublimi tiansvolet aU ; 
Talem iepet4tqne statum quo 
Fedibus Fata omnia caloet 

^^ oert6 secula Mundi 
Quaodam Z>^MiM arearit, 
Sapient^rque atqueben|gn6 
Etiamnum cnncta gubemat : 
Sed nostra Imstitia casus 
Temerfe cansatur fwiqnoai 
Cbm nemo fiqgere poarft 
Mdiori tnntite c wB ura 

19 



Primo quAm qui exdtit usque 
Decurso Solis ab Orbe. 

Summi de verdoe Cosli 
Qui conspidt omnia, novit 
Melitis quiUn ego quid sit agendum. 
Nee, dim meus ipse ego non sim, 
Mea si fort6 ille reposdt, 
iGgri id reputo esse ferendum. 

Csecis tua pectora curis 
PropriAque cupidine purga. 
Mala nulla Deo esse profecta 
Clard tunc luce videbU. 
Totum rutilantibus Orbem 
Radiis Bonitatis hie implet, 
Ses^ue per omnia lundit. 
Cuncta kict seu Lumen ft Aura, 
Pertransit Spiritus, illis 
Vitalis ut Halitus haustus, 
Sibi qneis non turpiter ultr6 
. Volupe est consdsoere mortem. 

Vertim quos oocupat hi:^ 
Viva Ignorantia Ltgis, 
Hos semper solidtudo 
Rerum de casibus angit, 
Miseris perplex&que rodunt 
Tristes praccordia Curse. 

Bathynoi Cantilena^ Dialog. 3. Sed. 37. 

Clari hujus pangite laudes 
Mundum qui condidit altum, 
Coelos sine fine tetendit, 
Viv6sque hie pinsuit Orbes. 
Hie celsi in vertioe Olympi 
Oculo vigil! agmina pasdt ; 
Ocultkmque hunc multiplicavit. 
Medio ut qudque agmine praesit. 
Radio sic singula recto 
Circumcurrentia tangit. 
Agili motu ilia rotau 
Formant Noctdmque Di^mque 
jEstas, Autumnus, Hyimsqng 
Prono horum indudtur Aze. 
Nunquam drca Ignm Cemira 
Cessant agitare Choreas. 
Dum pulchro hoc ordine peigunt, 
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Jucundam motflms Echo 

Vast! per inania Cceli 

Penetzantem molUter tii^gpent. 

Mdosl quodypvrrimum 

Lseto GOT muloet amore, 

Vagalis ddinit ft anres 

In sphaeris YeUficantAm. 

Non sermo. Lingua nee alia, 

Qu6 vox non ivit eorum. 
Deus est sapi^nsqne Bondsque 

Testatur tota creata 

Vis, Lingniqae quacque fintetur. 

Unde orta, hunc cuncta rec ur rent, 

Ut grau flumina, Ponto, 

Hinc quod sumps^, rependunt. 
Totum nunc me, eoce, resigno, 

Tutts omnis sum, aodpe me omnem. 

Proprid Deus ta^Jiawumd, 

Vera hsec Mors, vera Gthama. 

Odium atrox, IJvor ft Ira 

Gravis ft Vindicta faoesaat. 

Pia nee prascordia tentet 

Quaevis male sana Cupido, 
Liber, tua fiurta canendo, 

Tremulus tunc pectine diordas 

Feriam ictu vividiori. 
O proles sancta Sopkim 

Vanas qui Relligiones 

Rit6 excussistis, adeste, 

Cantt^e adjungite vestros. 
Vos de procul, ecce, saluto 
Citharft mihi dulci vibrissans. 

Seu vos MgypHa Tellus, 
Seu Graeca, Anatica, sive 
Juga CarmtH Libanivt, 
MomHsve cacumina Luna, 
(Pfnguis nivea ubera Niti) 
AUdsve locus teneat, Nos 
Omnes sumus unus ft idem, 
Qoamquam loca dissiu habemus, 
Dum omnes communiter unA 
Vitali vesdmur Aurft. 

Und vice suxgite, sacra 
Uni fiadamus, odores 
Tingant suavi .£theta fomo, 
O, quAm bene molUter nrit 
Coelestis fulgetra mentem 
Mysteria ad ardua anhekm I 
Substantia tOta Anima 1 
In nnbes Thuris odoias 
Coehm scandit resohita : 

Scaadat cceldaqtfe ita tota, 
Nostri ut pars nulla supersit 
Plraeter vooteive manibnve 
(Neq; enim his est iJhiribas usos) 
Opert qoas porr6 teramus 
Gratae Citharaeve Lyraevt. 

Ckrt hujus pangfte landes 
Mondum qui oondidh altom. 



^phronis CcmtUtna d Bathjmoo cantata, 
Diaiog. 4. Sect. 39. 

O Deus omntpotens I equldem magna atque stupenc 

Tua sunt opera ediu Mundo. 
Est ratidque viarum justa ac vera tuanmi, 

Sanctonim d indyte Pkaneeps I 

Quis poterit quin te timeat, Domine, atque verendui 
Submiss^ nomen honoret ? 

Quippe qu6d es sanctus solus, tuique omnia Fact 

Pnro candore lenident ; 
Omnis adoratum venlet Gens qunm innotu6re 

Tua Judida aequa per Ortaem : 
VoU U'bi sanctA liEuient, ft hmiine cuncti 

Sub Evangelico requiesoent. 

Cantilena Philothei^ 
Dialog. 5. Sea. 41. 

O tu quem in sede supema 

Residentem g^ria ciogit. 

Quo vivimus atque movemur 1 

O qu4m dulce atque decorum est 

Consensu Cordis ft Oris, 

Hilari corde ori6que grato 

Nomen celebiare tuum, cJUn 

Rosea Auroza iEthera pingit 1 

Ciun fiilgida Sydera surgunt, 

Memorare fidem atque £avores 

Ingentes, carmine laeto 1 
Citharam cape BarbituMmque 

Quin indpiat Lyia dulds, 

Instrumenta ft decachorda, 

Ctlmque his argentea jungant 
Tinnitus Cjrmbala acutos. 

Animum ut recreant tua Facta ! 
Quantos ago ego ind6 Triumpfaos 1 
Tua quis miracula narret 1 
Tua Consilia alu ut Abyssus, 
Casds abscondita homullis, 
Stultis abscondita quorum 
Vitium corda obtenebravit 

Humanas didte Genti 
Regnum occepisae Jtkmtam, 
Arctis Popult^ue catenis 
Ad justumastringere ft aequum. 
Ridentes plaudite Cadi I 
Vocem eflfer laetaque Tellus 1 
Fluctus salute Marini 
Atque augustum edite mnrmur, 
Littt^ue reverfoeret Echa 
Tunicas vibcate virentes 
Omati floribus Agri ; . 
Laetentur cunctique, Veri 
iEtemo dulci reflectnnt 
Aviiun dum cantica Sylvas. 

Reboot sacro atria plansu. 
Venit, en 1 venit iUe s^perbum 
Juste qtd tempcret Orbem, 
Populo qui jura det g^wa, 
Mjrsteria ver&que paM nt. 
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QUOTATIONS FROM THE CLASSICS 



IN 



* An Explanation of the Grand Myfiery of Godliness^ 



I. Lucretius (lib. 3. de Rerum Natura.) 

Jawtqut adeo/racta est ^tas, tJUBtaqm TtUus, 
Vix animalia farva creat, qua cuncta creavit 
Stela, dtditqmftrarum ingnUia corpora partu. 

The Earth who of her ulf at first hromgkt forth 
Hmgt Lusty Men of Stature big and bold. 
And large-HmVd Beasts, she grown effste and old 
Hardly bears small ones now, and little worth. 

(b. n. a Ti.) 



3. Virgil (Geoigicks, Lib i.) 

Seepe etiam steriles ineendere frofuit agros, 
Atgue levem stipulam enpitantibus urerefiammis: 
Sive inde occultas vires Mpabula terrm 
Pinguia concipiunt; sive illis omneper ignem 
Bxiaquitur vitium, atgue exudat inuHlis humor, 

Thefruiiless Field with its dry standing Straw 

' Tisfit sometimes to bum with erachling Fire : 

For whether hence the Earth did Virtue draw 

And oyly moisture, or she doth perspire 

And sweat out all Corruption; by this Law 

The bettered Soil answes^s the Swain* s Desire. {Ibid.) 



3. Lucretius (lib. 5). 

Tra Species tam dissimiUs, tria talia Texta, 
Una dies dabit exitio ; multosqueper annos 
Sustentata met moles 6* mackina mnndi. 

Three Species of things so dijgferent. 

Three such contextures, shall one fatal day 

Ruin at once: assd the worlds Machioa 

Vpheld so long msh into A tomes rent. (B. IL C vn. ) 



4. Hymns of Orpheus. 

K4k\v6i TffKgwSpov 8tnf9 iXuca&yta Kdxkoo 
OvfMplais orpo^dXiy^i vtpl8po/uo aUw i\*oatw. 
"AyKae ZeO, At^rvvc, rdrtp tAotov, wdrtp tUift, 
"HXie TOTj/yvpiTOp, Toralokt, xpvtf'eo^eyy^. 

Thou that dost guide the ever-winding Gyre 
And wide Rotations ofth* jEthereal Fire, 
O Sol, great Sire of Sea and Land, give ear. 
Omniparent Sol with golden Visage clear. 
All-various Godhead, BeuccixuB, glorious Jofe, 
Or what ire elu thou'rt styVd, toy Vows approve. 

(b. III. c I.) 



5. Homer. 

'Qfmt^ ti 'A^ardroc^t ^6(et ^poc t^ BpordSrt. 
ffe rose to shine to Gods as well as Men. (Ibid. ) 

6. VirgU. 

Diique Deeeque omnes, studium quibus arva tueri. 

7. Oracle. 

Odpdi'iOff Kbofut ffff^aX^ yaor^ db OiXoLOoat 
TaSa 64 /toi rbdes itol, rdd* oOar* h al$4pt nirtu, 
"OfifM rt TfiKavyh XnfiTpbo ^dof t^XloM. 

Such is my Godhead as to thee /tell: 
The Heaven's my Head, the Seas my Belly swell; 
The EartXs my Feet, my Ears lie in the Air, 
My piercing Byis the Lamp of PheAus fair. 

(Ibid. c. II.) 
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8. Jioincr. 

*0t ^diy Td r' ihm, rd r* iffff6/itifa, vp6 r' ibirra. 

Who kmtw what was, what is, and wkafs to comi. 

(b. III. C IV.) 



9. Life a Stage. 

Z/ripri^ rat 6 filot, kuI walynotf H ita9k wml^tuf 
T^ 9wm)i^9 /itTaBelt, 1j ^p€ rdt 696rat. 

This Ufis a Seem 0/ Fools, a sportful Stage, 
Wktrt Grit/ attends him that is over^age. (ibid,) 

5 Ll/ CX' 



10. The god Sylvanus. 

Veste Dems lusus faUentes lumima Vesta 
Non amat, 6* nndos ad sua sacra vacat. 

The God ahu'd by Cloths that kinder sight. 
Unto his Feasts the naked doth isrvite^ 

{Ibid, c. XI.) 



II. Claudian (lib. i). 

Jam mihi temnsUur trepidis dehibra moveri 
Sedibus, 6* eJarmm dispergere aUmiita ^mwun, 
Advemtmm testata Dei : jam magnns ab imis 
Auditur fremitus terris, Templumque remugit 
CECROPIDUM 

Now do I seethe trembling Temple move 
From the Foundation, and the Faof ali bright 
To send down sudden day shot from above. 
Sign of the God's approach; New strange affrights 
Of bellowing murmurs echoing underground 
Fill the CBCROPIAN structure with their sound, 

{Ibid, C. XII.) 



12. Papinius Statius. 



Lustralemneferis ego te, pmtr iueperobe, 
Devotumque caputs viHs eeu maier, a l eb mm f 

Nave I, O wUhed Child, thee nouriskid 
Like Mother poor, for cruel Thebes to be 
A lustral Wretch, a vile devoted Headf 

(Ibid, c XVL) 

Z(i>r K^KPOt, ToOpot, odrvpot, xpvff^f* ^' ffitora 



13. ViigU (^^^fiifg. lib. 3). 

On ommes ven^ in Zepk^yrw^ stant n^ikus altis, 
Bxceptdntque leva assras; 6* sespe sine ullis 
Conjugiis, vento gravidee (mirabile dictuf) 
Scums per 6* seopulos fugiusst 

All standing on high Crags with tumid Face 
To gentle Zephyr, the light Air they draw; 
And oft (O Wonder f) without Venus Law, 
Quia with the Winddre Hills and Rochs they trace. 

(Ibid, c xviii.) 

14. Cato. 

Cum sis ipse nocens, moritur cur victima pro te t 
Since thou thy self art guilty, waky 
Dou tken thy Saai/Ue/br tkee diet (E vr, c. xiv.) 



15. Plautus. 

Men' piaemhun oportei fieri propter stultitiam tuam 

Vt meum tergum stultitue tua subdas succedaneum t / j3. 1 



i6. Virgil (GeoTg. lib. i). 

Ille etiam esctisscto miseratus Ceesare Romam, 
Cum caput obscurd niHdsunfemigine texit, 
Impidfue eetemam timuerunt secula noctem. 

At Caesar's Deatk ke Rome con^assionid. 
In trusty hue kuOng kis shining Head, 
And put the guilty World into a fright 
They were surprie'd with an eternal Night, 

(Ibid, cxv.) 



17. Ovid (Met lib. 15.) 

. . . Solis quoque tristis imago . 
Lurida soUicitis prabebat lumina terris. 

The Sun's sad Image Csesar'sfate to moan 

Witk lurid ligkt to anxious Mortals skane. \Ibid.) 



18. Vixgil (Geoigic. lib. i.) 

Arwtorum somitum tola Germania ceelo 
Audiit 

All o're ike Heavens tke Noise of Arms was keard 
In Germany, — (B. vi. c a.) 



19. Ovid. 

Armaftrunt inter nigras crepitasstia nubes 
Terribilesque tubas auditaque comua ceUo, 
Clcuking of Arms amidst black pitcky Clouds 
Was keard, witk Trumpets koane and Comets loud. 

(Ibid,) 
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20. Viigil (Geor.). 

St^ eHam sUUas venio impendenU videbis 
FrmcipiUs cmlo labi, noctisqueptr umbram 
Plamwtarum longos d Urgo albescert tractus. 

Oft mayst tkam su upon approaching Wind 

Stars slide from Heaven, and through the Night* s 

great shade 
Long Tracts ofjtaming white to draw behind. 

(B. VI. c. viii.) 



21. Lucretius. 

Qnee facile insinuantur, 6* insinuata npente 
Dissohmnt nodos omnes, 6* vincla relaxant. 

Which easily fierce, and piercing straightway loose 
All Knots, and suddenly breah every Noose. {Ibid. ) 



22. Prophecy of Daphilus the Tragedian. 

'BtfTOi ykp, toTOi Kotpbs aliSnfuv XP^'^^* 
Or' d» Tvpibi y4f»09Ta OJiaavpiet oxitni 
Xfiuavw^ alt^p, ^ ^ fioaK'9i0€iaa 0Xo( 



"ATou^a Taxlyfta xal fierdpoui 

The time will come when as the golden Sky 
His hidden fery Treasures shall let fly. 
And raging Flames bum up all and consume. 
Filling both Earth and Air with noisome Fume. 

{Ibid. C. IX.) 

23. Virgil. 

Candidus auratis aperit cum Comibus annum 
Taurus — 

When the white Bull opens with Golden Horns 

The early Year. (B. vil. C «9.) /^Z 



24. Imprecation (from the Greek). 

ZeO Kdhiirrt, lUyvrrt, KaX d^raroi 9coi AXXm. 
'Oxr^repoc rpbrtpoi {nrip BpKta nffi^ioM, 
*Ode 0*0' iyxi^aXot xa/uddit fiioi d^t 6d€ olwot. 

Thrice great and Glorious Jove, and ye the Gods 
His Heavenly Senators, which of these twain 
First breah this solemn Lectgue and fall at odds; 
As doth this Wine, so may their scattered Brain 
Posh' d from their curskd Sculls the Pavement stain. 

(B. IX. c VIII.) 
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One can never be ceiUin of having discovered all l 
Poenu ' of «n old Writer, inch as Dr. Henry Moie. To I: 
of them — not having included them in any of his volumi 
additional difficulty of a life extending from 1614 to i6i 
had willing fellow-workers in consulting the numet 
Collections and other likely sources ; so that, if not absi 
the following eleven separate poems may be accepts 
Tepretentative. On these see our Introduction,- G. 



Occasional Poems. 



I.— From ' Anthologia in Regla Exanthemata.' 

1632. 

•BTXAPI2TIKaN 'BKS TH*N TOT 
KAPaAOr 

vyUukv dvaXi;^curav. 

'Bx/SoXey dr Kd/wXor fiiXos iLpyvphto fiitSo 
^oS^pff. 68vf>6/iewai M«pvor cU xdpcrct* 

T<«Tc. 04^«v, fiXdrrttt Up^ XP^ ^^^ fiikHWw 
*Q Ami ; BTra tvX^ tfn^ro x^Xa Mt* 

*AMfipoalrit 8i xAm^ xc/wtr Xd/3e, xcU Td^ Ictre, 
nalecy, mU vodeir rdr yt r60tn;t Mvofioi. 

/r<3«. J/<wv, G^iAjf. CAfir/. 

IL— From • Rex Redux.' 1633. 

Tov Kap^Xov m^ X<i2ip' dpM« rparhBufrw, irap/wQir 

'A^ior ff7 x^op(<«', d((or odptudtiif. 
Odpdnot, x^*At re rAec KopdXou) A^iofo. 

E/ d^ m4, oupdifun %' 4 X^^tot y4wrro, 
AXXd ^ /«^ X/ip 0Ye^doct 6^ OvX(^/«roio, 

Kdfi^elKi, Beffwtfflffi' rwai rpvxwak yjtrpi^, 
KcU T^p &F ^ Ovifroiaw ffuw lupifwtwi biwigouL 

*Oww&repotf /SodXei, Acrpaif 1j i^tot* 
*A<rr4pot h ZkoHji, h 9 'AX/Mor" AeXioco 

To(b>0|^ 0'oc y Iffflvdr x^!)por d/utfiofiiif^ 
El 8i lUKp^ AoTpav K\i^9 roX^XeixM dnJro, 

'Zffffeatt U9S €Ik6s, wurrax^ ^Aiot. 
ToO 7dp ^vip yoMw \a/irpCh' HrvreXKo/itwdtuf 

'Airrtrwr. fperi d^at h ficrdtrait. 
Ktd ff4o ip^wikiffamt h dXyecrjo'i TopeiaTt 

'Ajldyeraf rax^ciw 9aKpv6t<r<ra Spdirof. 
KKav$pM drtiw, puiya x^^Pf^ rapH/if 6ic6r0€at ^adp$fftt 

'HXior iKpupi'i, Ktd yiap dr/ iffri 7A«#t. 

Zedf votI AlBtowijat tftii puerd doSra KohroM, 
*QTd y€ rdrra /dcixr ovic fder AldUiwwf ; 

*RpdT€pot Kpoiddift, Zcdr ffXc6f i^rtM. fcoMv 
Ov rori AlOUnrat, rpdt 9 drvpaif 2«oWip. 

Vw V dw4fiyi ds 0^. 'Ap^dpa^XArrUpd^^, 
ZIH vd 'AryXiiy, c<W re ^ Zcorif. 

/^M. i/<w. Coil, Ckrisi, 



III.— From * Rex Redux.' 1633. 

Jam densus at^ pulvere condto 
Candet : superbus jam sonipes fremit ; 
Audimus hinnitus equorum. 
Ecoe 1 suum Carolus revisit 
Regnum relictum. Desine, desine 
Sperare quod jam, Isetior Anglia, 
Parcae dedenmt mitiorcs : 
Desine, quod renuunt, timere. 
Non bellicoso vociferantium 
Nostra exprimantur gaudia militnm 
Ritu : decus nostrum reoedena 
Pace abiit, rediftque pace. 
Phoebus corona pocula nectare 
(Namque oppidorum plurima inania 
Donkre prsefecti) mandque 
Porrige Castalios liquores. 
At tu profundis caroeribus Dea 
Camem remorde Tipeream, videns 
Nostram salutem : nD habebis 
Hinc quo avidos repleas hiatus. 
Rex quippe noster, Rex Carolus siU 
Junxit deooram connubio Tbemin ; 
Compressa quae nobis gemellas 
Eunomiam tulit atque Paoem. 



Idem. 



IV. — From ' Mutaran Caotabrigiensiam Zur^idfa.' 

1637. 

T6 vdpoff piiktum ^dppuy^, 
*Ewi mntriou ortmypuiSit 
Xmryepdir B^p6ry w p d n t w m 
^9mtpdf re dolpa^ fdtt* 
'Brt dd Tpdpun fitiptiiBm 
*Trdrf ^o^oSro rXifydiK. 
r^rdptm dk, nV d^d^uF, 
Ktkudnw rpiwM H pitikwdM. 
U4d€t, A XlTtiA ^dppuy^, 
Mdiwt dirrdpm dwiKkt, 
tdw9t9 mfTwptto ptidoont 
Kdrw, dtfrpa^fOff rt'Hpat. 
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V. 



*Btf^Xw Xfynr rl rtpwpdif, 
'B6Aw X/yeo' IF/Mmi, 

Tdr 'Bpci^ra rdr y4perra, 

Tdr dX6t re 7&t t^ di««ra, 
'Of (Lxaffi Toif OeiHffip 
'BWro^e rdt $4/uffTat, 
Of Arayra r^r^ k^/iop 
lepocf X^yoif iF^iffff . 
Td d^ rXeii0Tor 5f da/id«^ 
'Bri/3QvXor ixfios 0Xaf. 
'Ardp dr re rXifftfieXi^, 
2/uirpd d^ fiporiSn KOMibtrg, 
'B^Aef ri /A«iftor avroif 
'Aya^ vor* drridoOroi. 
A^ye Ar Xl^eia ^6p/uy^ 
'"Rpiawrlop fur* drop, 
HoXivif Ater* olror dFd/>£r, 
TLtpt^pwf rl icd/S^)r dfi/Aiy 
'O "Bpwf TttFOr (8wK€9 ; 
*Ap4^va€ JcaXdi' ^prof, 
Botf'tXifior rd Iprof , 
BeoedrcXor rd Iprof . 
T6^ Ir 0'oc djri ToXKQif 
A^dorai, fidj r at p a r5<re, 
'ArcXii^X^ndr BjperarWSr. 
'A0et 'AX^Oir dav^c^, 
'Bre'^v rd iraX^ iFprof * 
"A^ 'AX/Stow yO^ra, 
'Br' ^v" ^ ^AXa ^vrvif. 
Kcurd ^ jcoXoSjc* rdi^fc 
^0'if i^pfuydp ffw^}f^. 
'O^Xor rd d/ifui ^fi^ 
*A€ffl^powat r€9ifff€Li 
Ucrl Aupliat dotMf. 

"JStfiPucos 6 MopoG, Ik rod XpioroO. 



-From * Juxta Edovardo King naufirago— Cantab. ' 

1638. 

TV r^ ^$op&s wiiyiiv inufrUn^d /im, 
'Bx roXKoO Ifin iUi^w 6 ^^o^ X^TOf, 
"Qar* alrUuf tliira ^o^^ ri^f dwrvxtaf 
OMw fu iicwXii^ r6 Tcyor^ odda/iAf. 
Tl ydp rb BaOfui, ef ror* iforwUm wvfi 
\i6xPOV ^epairyci d^di^MV rb xapordr ^dof 
tyfAt TraXayiiAt ; rOp d^ r^ lepdr ^Xdya, 
TiyXordr oTyXip r^ 'A^^ Xa/trddof , 
"Efffteffffew, d^dptfft rd w6k6$poa xAfUira 
AXfirit *l€p9l8ot. &\tff€9 rb rcariov 
T6 d/ucr^f r^rrov d/tf^X^f dypi&nff, 
N/rrap oraXdjircr x*'^ vor* tlm$(yra 



Xrfi^t 9aXianit dX/Mi^, col ricpdr Mwp 
*A'yFdr /uotrcn ^,^uk ' T^f KvwpUat 0tSit 
Uariip /SdeXvxrdf rff dTOMM^r^f dX^ 
'A^pbt b dr^rrujTOf , (M cbf x«<;M j^n«i 
i'vX^ fiefialas dprrt b td$90>i Mcte. 
*ApeTdt ToO drdpif i^apiBpA rpov$4fui^' 
Bi/^et M 0r6^ roO wpdyfULTOt rb jhrgp^vlt , 
'Oo'aFei drccpof ^iirvXcrd^^MMf ^4ef 
'Oyxi^^cof reXdTovf. '0|u#f 9* 06 ^tta^opQ^ 
Ti rtBnQfTi rwrd mn tt a^bn TvSCm, 

N,Mon. 



VI.— From 'Voces Votinke.' 1640. 

In Serenisssmam Regimam Mariam ^arturieiUtm 

Prasoeps nienti qu6 fieror impeta? 
Quem saltum ft in quos oo^jicior specos 
Veloce motu ? qii6 rapis me. 6 
Magne Jovis Semeldsqne fili ? 

Nil vile mecum oogito, nescio 
Quid grande jam mmc mens mea peitorit. 
O me beatum, qui sQaves 
Condidid sobolis dolores 1 

Nunc Musa primiun (mittimus onlinem) 
Parit. Ferenda audada, quae tnum. 
Regina, partum promptiod 
PraeYenit offido salntans. 

O sacra proles, quem paiit integim 
Maria I Gentem restitues piam, 
Quem nuUa contra fors valebit 
M6rsve nigio metuenda cuxtu. 

Seu tu Dicanis, sive vocabere 
Dioea, mentes sola feras potes 
Sedare, monstro viperinnm ab- 
sdndere Hyperboreo capfiQnm 

Serpente multo oomplidtum. O decos, 
Solamen, ft spes unica gentium 1 
Vitam satis kmgam ben^gnus 
Juppiter & celeres sorores 

Cedant mihi, insignem ut videam tuum 
Vivus triumphum, ut fiscta celcbria 
Solenniter testudine inter 
Paclficos refiersm Britannos. 

Haec ipse mecum montibus aviis 
Dum canto, quas non infidunt viitbDn 
Mortalium conrupti ocelli. 
Monticolae mihi duloi nynqihse 

Rident ; & hi quos uxbis anbditns 
Et csetuum sudor mal6 olentium 

Nunquam inquinaverunt, resoltant 
Capripedes Satyri atqoe FannL 
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vn.— yw. 

In Primiptm tubfaum soienms yefunii naium. 

Recti augnrabar, nee jnihi spiritu 
Vano intnmebant pectora. Quis piiim, 
JnstdniYe quis non nominarit. 

pueUom 



Fam^sqne aancta? sdlioet abstinens 
Mens vilioris para dbi, sacrum 
Nectar ca^gix. sem^oque Diviim, 
Mafoificam paritura prolem. 

Hie te juTabit rebus in arduis, 
Ptoteque virtue hie dabit, Anglia : 
Non Galium, Iberum non timebis, 
Non rigidikm rabiem Sootorum. 



WlL-^Ihid. 

B/rrdra^6r. 

-AftYMdyr frfra, mU Hfifw, <eOp' c/W/B/Mivi>f. 

Ka2 o2ro^Xv7(iyr. root i^/uei J(4ftwit ; 
^Aiffkm 6tuO Kol Xotfi^, tpv r*, Mpoicnffh/if re* 

OtttOL Otpfiiif dp* ofir rpiyfM xal dpyaXkm, 
* JlXX' cifxV Ai^a, Kal w9^w, mX vMta Xvypd, 

*A7H^, wota 6e6t ; e<W /ioc, E^poavni, 

BpAfiM w^tM re etOf, rdicrap IV dfifipo^r/if. 
na^cMff^ ^par^ ratdapiou Moplift. 



IX.— From ^Inmdia Cantaifigumis,' 1641. 

It rd9 rcrrin Zxifrtn ovyypo^^ctlray itpinuf iwiB^- 

MoGrrot r6 /tcro^J vapd roir 'AryXoir 

t^Xocm4^. 

BlpdM rdr 'Apiya icareipYd«'ar^, aXXd^e Xm^ 

Bfrare &if$pwroi wC^ 8ia^pd^ftt$a ; 
KaZ 71^ dro9pd9T€S rd ^pori^a 5rXa, W C€ii9^, 

'O^pa ^ffXc0'0'ixapet IkUfumi ffVfiw4^ofm ; 
*AXXd M^ #rr< nt tlpdwa, dw od di^roi ret 

Ao/mmt dxXa^cu, odd* ^tfAfi 6 6ete. 
'Afc X6yor ^^fit ror' dXa^a dpfumd hri 

*AFura vd eCcei da/tMva. rdrrti irk&if. 
To(ar odMy r^pM hrtffKtdacuro ytXdbfOw, 

'ka§€9rw Ka$ap&t xcfp/M durauo^rat. 



^^of 6 MopoG, ^« roO XptoreS. 



X.— From * Hone Vadrae ' of John Hall of 
Cambridge. 1644 

nPaZ TO^N •BT*TB' 

tfraror wwj^kw ypd^airra fih ffoXdff 

Kol rap* ^iXucUuf, dpa di rods a/A^ 

TLv$dyopa» diaaKti^nurra, 

'E|c(0Tixor. 
Toiia ypdp€W dvro^oi rcut Ar, ^(Xe, luptiri docdt 
BIr x^ drrXi^t rAr May <c«dtef f 



Od ;i4 rdr dXXd rdXoi 9po/ia$^ *-6rc «ai rpofilwffat, 
IIoXXcC re xai xoX' ^ptif 6t dirafuniadfupas. 

JUdi^Kol rd ffd $pya raXoZrcpa #9r« ^covroO, 
Tlwrt 99^ VKibwTtiM, ^rare, nv^Topcv. 

*liHSins 6 MopQu 

iK ToOXpiOToO, 



XI.— From * Poems by John Hall, Cambridge.' 

1646. 

To the young Anthour upon his incomparable 
▼eine in Satyre and Love-sonnets. 

Young Monster I bom with teeth I that thus canst bite 

So deep, canst wound all sorts at ten and eight. 

Fierce Scytkiam Bmt I young Tamerlan I the Gods 

Great scourge, that kickst all men like skulls and dodf ! 

Rough creature, bom for terrour I whose stem look 

Few strings and muscles mov'd is a whole book 

Of biting Satyrs 1 who did thee beget? 

Or with what pictures was the curtains set ? 

John of the WUdemesse? the hayry chiki? 

The hispid ThisHUl or what Satyr wild 

That thou thus satyrixest ? Storm of wit 

That fiall'st on all thou meetst, and all dost meet ! 

Siogest like lightening the Reverend furre 

Of ancient Sages. Mak'st a fearfiill stirre 

With my young Maister and his Pasdagog, 

And pull'st by th' eares the Lads beloved Dog. 

Then hast thy finger in Potato pies 

That make the dull Grammarian to rise. 

Anoo advancing thy Satyrick Flail 

Sweepst down the Wine-glasses and cups of ale. 

Nor yet art spent. Thy manly rage aflfords 

New ooyle against jroung wenches and old words. 

Gainst Jos, and Tycho that flings down the spheares, 

Uke Will with th' wisp sitst on moyst Asses eares. 

And now stept in, most quick and dexterous. 

Boldly by th' elbow jogst MaurolynUt 

Canting him in his curious nnmbrings loose 

Himself. Tak'st GaUimo by the nose. 

Another stroke makes the dry bones. O sinne 1 

Of lean Geometry rattle in her skinne. 

New rage transforms thee to a Pig, that roots 

In Jury-land or crumps Arabick roots. 

Or els made Com cutter. Thou loutest low 

And tak'st old Madam Eva by the toe. 

Anon thy officious phansie at randon sent 

Becomes a Chamberiain, waits on Wood of Kent, 

^ MMch good do* i you, then the table throws 

Into his mouth his stomadcs mouth to dose. 

Another while the well drench'd smoaky Jew, 

That stands in his own spaul above the shooe. 

She twitcbeth by the Ckiak and thred bare plush. 

Nor heats his moist black beard into a blush. 

Mad soul 1 Tyrannick wit I that thus dost scourge 
AU Mortalls and with their own follies urge. 
Thott'rt young ; therefore as InCuit, Innocent, 
Without regret of conscience all are rent 
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wanttt 



^j thy iQoi^ 

mQCS nTTftrr ! 

Majawethe 

And now, I 
What Hatred, \irnth« sad fwljgnatkMi 
Can do in thj great paiti^ How melting Lore 
That other jFoothfaH heat diOQdnt nqsote 
With phamies qnciot sad g^rapRHM 
More florid then a Laatpreaado'i hat ; 
Tint profinoe to 
Dear Lad ! and Uadlj 
Ondy one vonL Sidi wie ao faiJi^Uy ! 
Thy wrathliill wit ; take tins ooaqKodioos pnne. 

Thy Lore and Wiath teem eqnall good to me^ 
For both thy Wiath and Lore itgltt Satyn be. 



D wifnnim n 



us 



Thus may «e twitch thae now, yomgWhdp I bat when 
Thy paw's lie grown wiioH dare to touch thee then? 

H.More 
FilL tfCkr. CqU, 



[On the IbHowiiig Latin epitiqilft— aee our Mcmorial- 

Introdnction : — \ 

EFFARE MARICOR. 
Ccga sunt haec dno quae sastentai capita ; 
Dnomrn Anririwimnram, qnlbiia Cor cnt nmnn viaqae 

Anima, 
D. lOANNIS FINCHII el D. THOILS BAINESII 

Eqnitom Aniatonnn, 
Viromm ommmodA Sapientli ArislotfllfdU Ptataoici, 

nippocratialv 
Remmq. adeo genmdannB PerftiA Plane sammomm 
Atq. hifoe nnminihnt et ob PkacGlanun fanmoftaHs 

amicitifle eBcnipiiun 
Sob amantisiimi Tntorii HENRICI MORI anspic^ 

hoc ipso in CoUcfio iaita 
Per totum terw uum ocbem cdefacati«iaionim. 
Hi mores, hsee stadia, hie niwasiui, genos rero 

si qiueris et neoessitadines 
Homm alter D. HENEAOU FINCHU Eqoltis Anmti 

FlUuserat 
HENEAOn rero FINCHII ComiilB NottfaigandensU 

Frater, 
Non magis loris qnam lostitiae consohi, 
Regise Majestati a oonsiliis secretioribas sammiq. 

AnglisB CanoeDaiij, 
Viri prudentissimi, reUgiosisrinii, 
doqnentissimi, intcgeniuiit 
Prindpi, PatiisB, atq. Eodesim AngUcaass Charissfani, 
IngeniosA, nameroiA, prospenq. Prole pcae csoteris 

mortalibos, fettdssfani: 
Alter D. lOANNIS FINCHII, viri omni hmde 

majoris Amiens itttimns, 
Perpetuusq. per triginta pins minos annos 
Fortunarum ac Consiliorum Ruticeps 
Longarumq. in exteras Natiooas Itineiatioanm 

indivulsus comes; 
' or percgr^ apud Tmvas vitA functus 
<v prius tamen quam alter 



Ttme deaanm ^lectiarians BAINESIUS soam et Amid 



FINCHII 
Die V. Sepccodsis 

iHlatif sa 
t/oia ^gnor leoent 



H. IIL P.M. A.IX MDCLXXXI 



Rait; sed hi 



Totnm in lacrymas^ nid aesdo qnse CniiiHHiius utriq 



Rdiqais cofaibaiBBettt. Pi fll usuni oL 

Nee tamen totns dolori sk indnhit 

FINCHIUS 
Qotn ^id qaaB inrjimbewni solcitcr gesseiii 



us 



Et postqoam ad Amid polBnrtnram quae ^wctarent 



Visoenq. teHori Bysantinse, addito mannore eleganter 

a se pieq. inscripto, oooinisent 
Cunrtaiq. res soas redalo paiarena ad reditum in 

opcatam Bstriam. 
Corpus etiam dHimrti Amid a Constantinopoli nsq. 
fn^ sed pium offictom per langos Maris tractws 



ad SaceDom hoc dedmdt : 
Ubifonebri ipeom oiatiooe adhibiti moetstisq. sed 

dnldsoois ThrenodiiSfe 
In Hypogaeum tandem sub pcozima AreA dtnm 
Commmif utriq. paralnm Hospitiam solenniter hooori- 

fioeq. coodidit. 
Hmc pia FINCHIUS officia deteicto Amioo praestitit, 

porroq., cum eOk in osns pios 
Quater mille hbras Ai^icanas hnic Chiisti ooUegio 

donarit 
Ad duos sodos totidemq. sdiofaures hi CoOegio alendos 
Et ad augendnm libris quinquagenis redditnm 

BAagistn annunm. 
Cui rd ministzandae riteq. finiendag Loodlni 

dum incnmberet 
Pbuoos post menses in morfaom incidit Fefariq. ac 

Plenritide 
Mazime vero Amid BAINESII desiderio adfectos et 

afflictus 
Inter lacrymas hictus et amplezus diarissiinoiimi 

diemobijt 
Speq. beatae inmiortalitatb plenns pii ac placid^ in 

Domino obdormirit 
Die XVUI Norembris H. ILP.M.A.D. MDCLXXXII 

iEtatissuae LVI 
Londinoq. hue ddatus ab illustrissimo Domino D. 

FINCHIO 
HENEAGII Comitis Notth^amiensis filio Primo- 

genito 
Aliisq. ejds filiis ac Neoe«ariis Comitantibos 
Eodem in aepulchro quo ^ua Amidsdmus heic conditu^ 

jacet: 
Ut studia, Fortunas, consilia, immo Animas viri qui 

miacnerant 
lidem suos defimcti sacros tandem miscerent Cli 
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NOTE. 






dbej do mat cal 
(I) Tlqr aiBinle tte g^ovA of «be 
and i^ tfbe Tamtioas of cfthogn|Aiy. Mciclf 
be 9011^ iar » dbe AaAot's 

of BaOKS JBid 

AD voids or tkbiss coffing ia 
wHkhekmndlemarman mmmatUbedL Oalf 
work of tins sort csi appvcoalcdK latboor spent ob tins dossxml 
As wUb thooe to Dawies of Hcreiord, Nicolas Brdoo, aad «be odier 
Wofdiies of ov Scrie% I kope dus (aossaiial Index will add to Ae 
90 uijpujf oooBBuaiBii^ loe mai 
DiclioBary of ov flnpuBocBt lugBage. — :^ R. G. 



Glossarial Index and Notes and Illustrations. 



Aboad = abode, 71/B, 133/37. 

Aboven » above, with suffix 'en,* and so bearer the root- 
form. 33/40, 94/30, 96/59, 97/66. 

Abusive » offensive, injurious, 30/135. 

Abjr = abide, or tarry, 87/39. In Mid. N. Dr. ni. 3, 175, 
335, 'aby'ofQ^and ' abie ' of Q * are in the folio 
(1633) 'abide,' also in L 175 in Q*, as thus — 



and 



e not the faith thoo doct not 
to thy peril thoo oHtU it deare.* 



' For if thoo dost intend 
l^eoer to little shew of lone to her, 
Thoo ihalt a^idt it' (I- k75-) 

Schmidt and others, j.v., « atone, seems too strong, 
though in the Anglo-Saxon root it denoted this. 

Aooeption = acceptation, 160/41(0). 

Aodoy'd, acdojres = satiated, satiates or surfeits, 44/ia, 

63/3. 75/54. 77/15. 
'Accord. 16/35, 33/143. 

Aoooyes =s daunts, 44/11. Spenser, Shep. CaL Eeb., 

L 47, and Peele (Eclogue 1589)—' How soon may 

heoe thy courage be aoooyed.' (Dyoe, p. 56a.) 

Acronychall or acronicall, 83/73, 155/10 (^) = in astro* 

nomy signifies the rising of a star when the sun 

sets, or the setting of a star when the sun rises ; in 

which cases the star is said either to rise or set 

adutmically ; which is one of the three poetical 

risings or settings. Harris (Bailey, s,v.), Latin 

ackronicus, of a priv., and xP^^^t tunc =" being out 

of, or without time. 

.Actualities, 70/5. 

.Adamantine = pertaining to or made of a diamond— in- 
Bexible, indestructible, 39/1x4. 

Adeodatus =s given by God, 137/94. 

Admire, 104/6. 

Adrian = Adriatic, 84/13. 

Adulterate =» contaminated — as by adultery, 10/10 {b). 

Adumbrate = to shadow out (imperfectly), 156/31 (a). 

Adumbration =» imperfect representation, 156/31 (b). 

Adventitious, 138/39 (a). 

Adversion. 50/45, 71/7, 74/45, 75/54, 105/15. "o/a8, 

«33/38. 134/39^ 
Advert = take heed, 57/1, 134/39. 
Advertence = attention, 110/38. 
Advisement = information, 14/17. 
Advisen » advise, with suffix ' en,' 31/137. 
Aestimant— misprint for 'aestiment,' page 87, 06L z, 

L 3 (Latin). 
Aethiopian [hell] = black or dark, 16/36. 
Afeard =: afraid, 34/14. 
Affied = afraid, 173/11. 
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Afore = before, 63/31, 75/56, 78/37, 96/53, icq/i. 
After-«ulvertisement5, 4/17. 
After-sport, 99/93. 

After-wit = cunning (or wit) whidi comes too late, 97/71- 

Aggrise = astonish— usually spelled with one ' g,' 16/30. 

Agguise, — from 'guise,' i.t, to adorn, as in Spenser, 

F. Q. II. L 31, and M. Hubb. Tale, L 665, 15/33, 

17/43. 38/56. 
Agill » agile, 61/30. 
Aglaophemus, — unknown to the Editor— cannot be 

' Aglaopheme ' of the Sirens, 11^5. 
Agone = ago, past, since, 97/71. 
Aierie, 51/51. 
Air-trampling, 133/36. 
Aire-consistency, 133/41. 
All-approved, 10/19 (i^). 
AU-compljring, 131/38. 
AU-disoovering, 113/ia 
AQ-phrantick = frantic. 136/73. 
AU-potencye. 51/54. 
All-sparkling, 138/103. 
AU-spreaden, 108/3. 
Allayeth = quench or mitigate, iaa/39. 
Als=salso, 85/15, 95/53, 113/7, 113/10^ 113/16, 134/54. 

133/50- 
Alterity, a word found in Coleridge (Lit Remains, vol 

iii. p. 3)— perhaps a reminiscence of More, or a 

reKX>inage?— 13/1, 136/33(0), 136/34(0). 
Amain — vigorously, vehemently, 19/5, 37/43. 
Amalgamate, 131/38. 
A many, 136/83. So Ben Jonson — ' We see before a 

many of books' (Underwoods — ^Epistle to Selden), 

and ' she was in one a many parts of life ' {Ibid. 

Elegy on . . . Lady Venetia Digby). 
Amaxen = amaze, with suffix ' en,' 98/79. 
Amid, 115/31. 

Amounds ~ amounts? 31/34. 
Amoved, 49/36, 63/36. 
Anautsesthet— see the Author's Interpretation-General, 

i.v., 39/67. 
Anautaesthesie, 39/68. 

Anchor'd, adj, = anchor-shaped, forked, 49/39. 
Andenter, 33/34. 
Anew, 137/85. 
Angularity, 111/38. 
Animadversall, 63/35. 
Animadvert, 50/45. 
Anhnadversion, 43/36(0), 50/45, 75/53, ioa/a9(^), 133/38, 

tt alibi, 
Animadversive = reflecting, considering, judging, 48/36 

— ' The soul is the only amimadvtrsive principle.' 

Glanville (Bailey, x.v.). 
I Animate (j^.), 78/38. 
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Antiquate [adj.), 91/6. 


Bad - bade, 53/18. 


Apaid = satisfied, 46/2. 


Bags — breasts, 123/47. 


Apall, 33/a. 


Bain — bane (j;^.), ioc/97. 


Apish ~ imitative. 4/4. 


Balbutient — query — ebuUient, boiling over, 114/24. 


Apodicticall = demonstration or convincing prooC 


Bale — sorrow, 34/9, 54/a8. Ct Spenser, Daphn. 1. 320. 


139/" (^). 


' Let now your bliss be turned to baU.* 


Apogeon = apogason, apogae or apogaeum— that part 


Baleful, 115/34. 


in the orbit of the sun or a planet which is farthest 


Balk, 94/39. 


from the earth, 46/6, 51/58. 


Band — bond, 73/39. 


Apparitions = appearances, 7/43^ (^). See Bailey, J.t/., 


Ban4-dogs — bound-dogs— kept for baiting bears, etc., 


for excellent illustrations. 


76/7. Marston and Heywood spdl as More does, 


Apprends = apprehends, iio/a8. 


not 'ban-dogs.' 


Approchen = approach, vrith suffix 'en,' 35/37. 


Beach - beech, 33/1, 39/70. 


Appulse and appulses (i^.) — act of striking against. 


Bearen — bear, with suffix 'en,' 1x6/49^ 


47/13. 54/37. 74/46, 160/33 (a). (Latm, a^ulsus,) 


Beaten, ao/7. 


Apterites, 146/10 {a — ^from bottom). 


Beck — salutatk>n by bowfaig, 49/35, 57/a, iai/19. 


Arbitrarious — arbitrary, 156/15 {b). 


132/34. 


Arcades — Arcadians, 32/34* 


Bedight - bedeck. 18/54. 22/31, 47/7, 54/21. 77/11. 


Archei-plasmaticall spirits, i38/8(*), i39/33(^). i43/iW- 


85/15, 105/20, 116/43. 


Archetypall -^ pertaining to the Supreme Original, 


Bedrencht, 45/19. 


146/29 {a). Archlype, 77/7. 


Been - have been, were, 17/50. 22/37, 35/20^ 99/9». '^ 


Arcuall — arcuate (Latin, arcuatus), curved like a bow, 


frequenter. 


79/38. 


Befom — before. 49/35. 104/ia Cf. l^)enser, Shep. 


Aread, arced - declare or explain, 15/19, 23/49. 35/65, 


CaL May, L 103, 'Ought may happen that hath 


85/18. 99/94, 100/107, 119/3. Cf. Spenser, Daphn. 


\xKXLbefam,^ 


1. 182, €i a/£di. 


Beholden — under obligation, 95/45. 


Aristo — Ariosto, 119/1. 


Belate, 16/31. 


Arrogation — over-proud claim by an individual for him- 


Belch, 44/7, 85/22. 


self. 147/15 (*)• 


Believen, 27/93. 


Arrogative, 147/8 (*). 


Bemire, 181/26 (a). 


Ascititious - adventitious, 65/35, 110/33. 


Bet — beaten, 26/76, 98/83. 


Ashcap - ash-heap, 100/98. 


Bever — hat, 22/38. 


Asperiiie, 82/62, 1 11/35. 


Biformity — double-form, 39/70. 


Aspine. 17/41. 


Bignesse, 51/54. 


Aspires, 173/4, 181/44. 


Billing -i Uppmg with the bill or beak, 177/2. 


Assayes. 52/5. 


Blaxen — blazon, 1x0/26. 


Assistencie, 75/57* 


Blebs — blobs ? 165/10 (^— from bottom). 


Astrall - belonging to the stars, 143/ last line (6), 


Blend — pollute, 109/13. 


144/26 (a). Even Dryden uses it. 


Blent — mixed, blended, 52/61 


Asuitus— unknown tq the Editor, 134/59. 


Blew-glimmering, 68/22. 


Attent, adj., 47/15* 


Blewly, 99/94. 


Attenuate, adj., ioa/34(tf), 138/48 (a), 138/16 (^). 


BKn — cease, 33/6. 


Atuvean, 14/16. 


Blith. 22/31. 


Atuvus, 16/33. 


Bolonia (walking skeleton) — of Bologna, 123/46. 


Audibles (sd.), 59/4. 


Bookish — book-loving (Bibliomania), 4/aa 


Autocal - a fancy-being and name, 14/16. 


Botch'd, adj., 75/60. 


Autokineticall - self-moving? 48/35, L i, 48/26, 48/37. 


Botchdly, 82/67. 


Autority — authority, 26/81. 


Botcher — butcher, 80/44. 


Aven-roe - Averroes or Ibn Roschid : died Deer. ta. 


Bougen — bulge? 17/46. 


1198, 131/7. 


Bounden — bound, with suffix ' en,' 120/18. 


Avert. 86/33. 


Bout, 82/64. 93/21, 93/25. 


Avise — advise, 33/6. 


Bowed, adj., 172/18. 


AwfuU-cyed, 147/ last line {d). 


Bow'd — curved, indirect, 83/74. 


Awhit <- a whit, i.e. in the least, 31/134. 


Boxes, 125/65. 


Awide - wide, with prefix • a,' 58/14. 


Brat, 58/15. 


Axur - asure, 15/34, 80/48. 


Bravest, 6/9 (a). 


T^ 


Braving, adj, — brave, defiant? 76/1. 


B 


Bray — ass's sound, 45/8X. 


Babe-soul, 127/86. 


Breadthlesse, 59/6. 


Back-cast <- cast back, 99/88. 


Breaken, 62/37. 
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Breech, 123/^ 

Brent - burned, 13/3. 47/15, 91/4, 99/93, 100/14, 126/74. 

Brig — bridge, 179/16. 

Bringen — bring, with snffix 'en/ zxi/41. 

Brisled — bristled, 123/41. 

Britch — breech— hinder part? 39/70, 126/81. 

Brixe — gad-fly, 17/41. Cf. Ant. and Cleop., * The Mu 

upon her, like a cow in June ' (m. 8), and Troilus 

and Cr. L 3. 
Broadi, 121/20. 
Broad-brested, 94/34. 
Brond — brand, iiQ/42, 126/75. 
Broyl, 86/32. 

Bruits — rumours, 31/137. 
Brummall — wintry, 77/8. 
Bog, o^^ — big ? 89^63. 
Bug-bears, 175/11(0). 
Buffes — buffets, strokes, 125/65. 
Bulk - body, 84/13. 
Bulk's, 50/49. 

Bundle — things put together, 133/33- 
Buxom, 22/3Z. 
Bozard. 13/3, 17/41. Curiously enough the steam-^histle 

for calling the mill-operatives to work is named 

'buxzard' in Lancashire (Blackburn). 
By-work, 96/56. 



Caducall =b tendency to £ftll, 54/24. 

Calefiaction =s act or operation of heating, 12/40 (a). 

Cankred, 43/4, 53/8, 56/6. 

Qmteth = whining pretence to superior goodness, 

28/95. 
Ciayaae, 1x8/33. 
Canvasing, 42/29 {i)» 

Caiefull =s fiill of care, 17/51, 98/zoz, €i aliH, 
Casheerings dismissing, 64/14, 77/zx. 
Caasiope » constellation Cassiopeia, 80/49. 
Castigate » mortified, diastened, zoa/25 (a), 10^38 (b), 
Catadupa = catadupe, ue, cataract, tjM- 
CathoWcall «= CathoUc, 16/37. 
Cannlity, 1^7/9^ 
'Cause, 5^3. 
Canaen, 9^/53. 
Ceaae, verb. tr„ z86/io(a). 
Censures =» condemnatory judgments, 6/7 (a). 
Centanres, 39/7X« 

CcntnOtty, centraliUe, 72/29, 1^5/17. ZS'/^S* >33/35- 
Ceotrally, xxo/33, 1x4/22, <^ o/t^t. 
Centratkm, yx/S. 

Centreitie, 4B/27. 49/3'. S4/a7. 64/iS. 7a/«>. 9a/i4. 

Cerdenian = Saidioian ? 123/46. 

Ceremony, 6/24 (^). 

Chaps, 34/17. 

Chappdet, 53/xfl. 

^^Ittaacterixe, 74/47* 

Chobr s choter, 123/44. 

Christianisme, 10/41 (^), 12/73, M^/37 \fl)» 



Christiano-PIatonicall, 9/7. 

Churlish, 182/6(0). 

Cippus, 122/33— -or Cipus, Genudus, the Roman proctor 

whose head was suddenly ' homed.' (Ovid, Met.. 

rv. 565, etc.) 
Circ'lar-wise, 17/43. 

Circopithecus = ceroopithecus, an ape, X62/X9 (b). 
Circularly, x6o/7(^). 
Circularity, 74/44. 
Circulate. 160/12 (A). 
Circulation, 91/7. 
Circule, v., circuleth, circuling, 8/X5 (a — to Reader). 

68/18, 74/41, 15X/X6 («j). 
Circuline, 73/33» 

Circulings (sb.), 68/ig, 68/as. 771^5* 86/34. 
Circumferentiall, 60/xo, zxa^x. 
Circumfusion, x6o/x4(^). 
Circumgyrate, 50/43. 
Circumvolution, 81/53. 
Civility = politeness, 4/4. 
Clam = poor, thin, starveling, XX5/33. 
Clambred, x8x/i (Charitie). 
Clame » claim, 58/15. ^ 

Clammie, clammy, 91/5, 124/56, X25/64. 
Clarian = of Clarus in Cyprus, 78/19. 
Clear-piercing, 51/54. 
Cleep, cleeped, v. == call, caUed or named, 2X/25, 34/12, 

38/61. 49/30. 54/28, 55/3, X20/X3, 177/ L 5 (Exo.). 
Cleombrotus neck — the Academic philosopher of Am- 

bracia, who committed suicide after reading Plato's 

' Phaedon,' that he might exchange this life for 

immortality, 7/53 (^). 
Clerks, 22/33. 

Clifts = cliffs, 8/6 {b^-<o Reader). 
Clock (1^.) = beetle (insect), X7/4X. 
Clod, 92/X2. 
Cloddie. 44/12. 
Cloggins = cloggings, i.e, encumbrances, hindrances, 

65/35. 
Qose=a passage, e.g. a cathedral 'close,' 24/58, 

127/90- 
Qose-twist, X3/6. 

Clot {sb.) =clod, 39/64. 

Cloying, 49/3X. 

Clumpered, adj, s formed into clumps or masses, 92/xx, 

99/93. 

Clums, a€l/,, query for ' dumps,' a stupid fellow or num- 
skull, 173/X2. 

Clung, v. » cling, 87/4X, XX6/43. 

Qunging (heavy-dunging), 99/92. 

Co-action, X05/X5, 120/8. 

Co-active, 54/a3' 

Coarcation = coarctation, i,t. pressure, 99/85. 

Cob-web, adj'.t X77/5. 

Cock't, 22/38. 

Codidls, 22/36. 

Co-extent, 6X/22. 

Cognoscence, 75/5X, X20/X3, 128/xoa, ti aiibi, 

Cognosdtivdy, x6a/io(a). 
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Cold*pated, 6/19 (d). 

Collated, adj., 93/23. 

Collect, io6/^. 

Collection, 8/17 (a — to Reader), 12/zx (a). 

Collectednesse, z 13/17. 

Colligation — keeping together, 161/43 {I), 

Combrous, 176/14(0). 

Commination, 49/39. 

Commixtion, 144/8 {a — from bottom). 

Commixture, 165/4 (a — from bottom). 

Common sense, 61/27, 61/28, 62/31. 

Common sprigfat, 74/47. 

Communialty, 144/38(0). 

Commmiity, 16/38, 17/49. 

Companied, v., 66/2. 

Compassion {sd,) = sjrmpathy, 113/16. 

Compear, 61/28. 

Compile, 89^68. 

Complement = interchange compliments, 4/3. 

Complexion = temperament, 6/aa [i), 

Complishment, 37/46. 

Compost, 72/2a 

Compositall (1^.), 56/9. 

Composures, 55/3. 

Compresse, 15/28, 125/64. 

Comprize, 36/38. 

Concatenate, 84/7. 

Conceit, v., 95/51, 98/89. 

Conceiven, 36/32, 131/12. 

Concinnity, 155/2 (a), et alibi. 

Concomitant {sb.) — companion, 32/142. 

Concorporate, x 15/36. 

Concorporation, 69/26. 

Conduciblenesse, 7/32 (tf). 

Conductour — conductor, 7/36 {b). 

Conference, 80/42. 

Conflictation, 71/17. 

Confound — confounded, 94/32. 

Confract, v. — broken ? 104/9. 

Confusely — confusedly, 64/zz. 

Congenit, adj, — connatural, 92/11, 143/4(0 — ^™ ^^' 

tom). 
Congied, 25/63. 
Conique, 15/25. 

Conject, V. — conjecture, 104/zo, 1x9/5. 
Connaturall, 143/3 (^ — from bottom). 
Consopite, v. — calm, compose, 73/37> ^43* xo5/2a 
Consort, 44/9, 81/58. 

Conspire, v., 99/92, 105/17, 134/ L 14 (Oracle). 
Conspiring, adj., 29/109. 
Conspissate, v. — thicken, 92/14, et aUbi. 
Conspissation, 92/13, «/ alibi. 
Constipated, 15/28. 
Context, 82/68. 
Contract, adj., 84/6, Z19/5. 
Contract, v., 60/8, 67/8, 70/5, 1x9/5. 
Contradictariously, 13X/14. 
Contradictious, 95/49. 
Contrair, adj., X8/56, 24/5X, etfirtqutmUr. 



Contrair, v., 23/5a 

Contrary, v., 22/37. 

Contrary'd, 22/37. 

Contrive, v., 44/10, 133/32. 

Contrivement, ii6/5a 

Convert, v. r'jt/^., laaf^ 

Convert, v. /r., 134/39^ 

Coppdl'd, 4u(^ —high-topped, x5/fls. Sm Nares, j.v.. 

' copped ' and cognates. 
'Cording — according, 36/32, 44/8, etJrt^uemUr. 
Comiculate — homed, 8^62. 
Corporalitie, 66/29, 74/44* 9a/i<>> 90/1^ 
Corporate, v., X09/X9. 
Corporative, 91/6. 

Corporeals (/*.), 58/14, 59/x. 59/6, 65/19. 
Corix>reitie, and//., 50/46, 58/13, 60/15, ei/rtquaUtr. 
Corps — body, 23/45, et/reqmemUr, 
Corse, 49/29, X05/X9. 
Cosmopolite, 30/122. 
Counite, v., 16/39, 74/44. "o/33» ii3/i7- 
Count — accounted, 23/49. 
Coursie — corrosive, 24/52. 
Courtship — courtliness, x4/a. 
Covetise, covetize, 29/XX6, 83/x, 87/38, xz3/xx. 
Coyle — noise, tumult, 205/ L 22 (on HaU). 
Crabb'd, 81/58. 
Cragg'd, 8/2, 68/25. 
Crank, eulj. — brisk, lively, 3o/x2x. 
Crasie, 38/51, 67/4, 73/29. 
Creaturall, 48/25, 97/67. 
Credulous — believing, 4/16. 
Cretian — of Crete? 87/42. 
Cretick- Cretan? X24/58. 
Cring'd, 25/63. 
Cronicall, cronychall, 83/79, 160/39 (^). (^^ under 

' A-cronychalL') 
Crook, adj. — crooked, X80/4. 
Crud — curd, i^ejjgn. 
Cradled, cruddled, 15/25, 99/99, J7\IiA' 
Cradling (j;^.), iat/26. 
Crumenall — purse, 35/X9. Nares, s.v., very oddly 

quote^Spenser (Shep. CaL September, L zt8). 

' The fat oxe that wont to lig in dw stall, 
la now Cut stalled in her cnawMM/.' 

This is his only fnmmpk. 
Crumpled, 37/5a 
Cumbrous, 170/5. 
Curiosity. 6/39 (a). 
Currish, 8X/58. 
Cur'sy — courtesy, 6x/2X. 
Cushionet, 26/76. siu Nares, s.v, 
Cuspis, 91/7. 
Cylhidre, 179/8. 
Cynocephals — monster-headed beings ? 39/71. 
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Dacttu. 87/42. 
Dampish, 93/23. 96/69. 
Dart-holding, 39/68. 
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Da«c. 87/39. 




Dispeared- disappeared, 28/52, 48/99, 54/28, 56/5, 291/99. 


Dead, v. => deaden, 79/90, 87/39. 




Disi>ort " amuse, 81/58. 


Deading, adj.t lOhf/a. 




Dispread, dispred, 25/96, 27/43, 17/49. 3S/a7. 57/3. ^ 


Deaf. V, = deafenhig, 106/98. 




frtqutnttr. 


Deafing =» deafening, 134/19 (^). 




Disproportionahtie, 8i/6a 


Dear, 8/9 (^— to Reader). 




Disproportionatedness, 159/27(0). 


Death-shadowed, $^21. 




Disquietall - disquietful, 48/92. 


DebU =« weak, feeble. 260/98 {a). 




Dissolvable, 8/4 (^). 


Decent =fit or suitable and comely, 139/97, 134/] 


to (a). 


Dissonant, 197/B5. 






Dissunder, 3S/35. 


Deeming (j*.), 179/4. 




Distain, 186/2 (^). 


Deep-biting, 19(^9. 




Distande, distancy — distance, 50/49, 72/24, 79/94, 76/4. 


Deflozion, 161/43 (^). 




83/73. 94/39. 108/6. 216/48. 


Defonn, adj. => deformed, 14/9, 74/4^* 109/93. 




Distent - spread. 51/56. 65/29, 94/39. 


Deft, iaS/a4(*). 




Distention, 81/59. 


Dciform, 50/47. ^3©. 7i/7. xsa/aS. 165/39 (*). 




Disterminate « separate by bounds, ao/ia 


Deiformity, 139/37. 




Distraught - distracted. 92^35. 3^/58, 109/8, 276/3 


Deleble = capable of being blotted out, 146/45 (a). 


(Devotion). 


Delice s delight or delidousness, 36/39. 




Distrought — distracted, 60/20, 62/96. 


Delineament, 77/11. 




Ditts, V. « closes up. 


Demeanance » demeanour, 97/87. 




Divides, 11/50(0). 


Denominate, 95/44. 




Doable, 93/42. 


Denotate, f/. = denote, 77/9, 159/95 (^). 




Dogged, 130/4. 


Depaint, depeint, 13/3. 16/99, 53/9. 




Dolour « grief, la^sa 


DejwaTe, v., 47/9, 108/5. 




Doltish, 299/37. 


Deprehend => discover? 104/13. 




Done — to do, 294/53, z^/95. ^8/96. 


Derelictions =» forsaking, abandonment, 196/79. 




Doom « judgment, sentence, 90/13, 97/70i 98/83, 


Derivative, 54/96. 




115/39, «^ '»^»*». 


Dem a darlc, solitary, sad, 44/10, 68/99, 80/42, 226/44. 


Double-livednesse « two-fold life, 262/99(0). 


Descryssdescrlbe or show (also 'descrys'), 223/16, 


190/20, 


Down-drooping, 80/49. 


133/36. 




Down-looking, 115/38. 


Descrive» describe, 221/39, 224/90. 




Down-propensities, 79/32. 


Detect. 99/36. 




Down-sliding, 33/7. 


Determ, v. = detennine, 52/59^ 




Drad— dread, 8/92 (0), 99/220, 33L 4 (motto), 33/4, 39/65, 


Determinate, 84/7. 




39/66, 39/67, 44/8, ^l^, ei/rtqumUr. 


Determinations, 6/41 (^). 




Drawable, 70/9. 


Deuteropathie » sympathetic affection, 68/94. 




Drearyhood, dreryhed — dreariness, 56/6. 


Devest, 50/44. 65/18. 




Dred « dreaded, laB/io^ 


DevicefuU. 94/4S. 98/85. 




Drery — dreary, 35/92. 


Devisen, 110/95. 




Droop (j*.), 35/95. 


Diametre, 19/38(0). 




Drossie, 98/79. 


Diametrall = diametrical, 17/47. 




Drousihead, drowsihead, 59/9, 67/9, 209/27, 298/104. 


Diapase => diapason (in music the octave), 90/25, 


220/32. 


Drown — drowned, 68/9a 


Diapason, 18/56. 




Dry (essence) « simple essence, or essence /<r m, 7/6 (0). 


Diffide =» distrust (' fide ' tnmjides), 6^37, 274/2a 


Ducks (i^.), 95/701 


Dight, f'. s deck, adorn, 24/25, 15/95, 94/51, 


€tfn- 


Dunghill, 04f. — base, vile, 3^38, 273/4. 


^tMJc/rr. 




Durance — duration, 50/46, 56/10, 57/2, 265/3 (^— from 


Dilation — dilatation, i.t. expansion, 233/33. 




bottom). 


Ding. f/. — dash down — ^in living use in Scotland, 


T^I^S- 


Durande, durancy — duration, Sc/47, 97/65, 203/2. 


Disdded, 91/97. 




I>uskish, 90/8, 39/64, 46/6, 93/94. 99/89, 279/7. 


Discission « opening? 80/48. 




Duskishnesse, 15/99, 44/29. 


Discoloured. 13/3. 26/30, 90/8. 






Discriminance, 61/94. 




£ 


Disease — uneasiness, distress, 35/90. 






Disgrace, v., 179/3. 




Easthilt — earthly, 96/77. 


Disgraoement, 81/56. 




Earth-groveling, 36/38. 


Disgregate « separate, 65/95, 260/22 (^— firom bottom). | 


Easly — easily, 13^94. 


Disimagine, 7/28 (^). 




Eath - easy, 94/40, 270/13, 292/99, H aiibi. 


DisJ9ynt, 208/29. 




Eben — ebony, 35/90^ 
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Eben-beams — ivory? 1x5/39. 
Eben-boz — ebony or ivory, 17/45. 
Effonn « shape or form, 16/37, 109/23. 
EfformatioD, 70/3, 98/76. 
Efformative, 163/35 (b), 
Efiund « shed, pour oat, 32/146. 
Eftsoons « immediately, 47/13. 
Egs - iiriges, 36/32. 
Egre - eager, 34/15. 

Eke - also, 32/146, 38/59, 43/1. et/requemter. 
Eld - old age, 32/143, ^148. 47/15, 106/34, 174/a. 
Eldship — eldership, f.#. seniority, 22/31. 
Elicitate, v. « draw out, 111/41. 
Embark'd i- enclosed in barit of tree, 1x9/4. 
Embosome, 42/23 (^), 77/12, 132/17, ^/ o/iiM. 
Embracement, 77/12. 

Embrave « embellish, X08/5, X3^i7, X35/X6 (a). 
Embue, 125/63. 
Emisse « sent out, ii5/3a 
Empare « impare, 50/48. 
Empassion, f. 
Empierced, 33/5. 

Empight and empigfaten - fix (see under 'pigfat'), 74/45* 
81/50. 104/8, 105/19, 105/21, X06/29, X09/20* xxs^so. 
Emprise « enterprise {sb. and f.), 33/6, 1X^6. 
Empse « empty, uninhabited? 16/36. 
Enact, V, tr,, 23/45. 
Encroch, 35/19. 
Enfold, 187/x (a). 
Enforcing, 18/58. 
Engins, 54/26. 
Enlight, and enlights, 45/25. 5X/58, 63/3, XX3/8, X73/X7, 

Enorm « enormous, 48/22, 82/701 

Bnquickened, 145/xa (^— from bottom). 

Ensuen, 55/3, 69/29. 

Enterance, 85/18. 

Enterfaring — interfering, X5VX5 (a). 

Entitle, 6/10 {b). 

EnUty, 94/34, 1x5/30, X32/23. 

Entrall *» entrance, 70/6. 

Envassall, v. — subjugate, enslave, 45/23. 

£<nwomb'd, X23/5X. 

Equallixe, 24/55. 

Eradicating « springing from a root, e radieg, 1319/2. 

Erring, adj. = wandering, 77/15. 8x/6x. 

Eructations, xxo/as* 

Espide, 98/77. 

Essendes, 77/X2. 

Etem = eternal, 24/52. 

Ethereall (pi), 80/46. 

Ever-actuall, 137/1. 

Evolved, adj., 84/1 x. 

Exeem, v. = exempt, 83/2. 

Exert, V. = exerted, 16/39, S?/** 

Exile, a<//. ia/35 (a), 57/6, 84/9, 100/30 (*). 

Exilitie, exility = slendemess, 59/2, 6x/2X, 67/X3, 76/2, 

77/17. 83/73. 84/xo, xoa/14 (tf), 
Existende. existency, 55/2, X04/4, X30/X. 



Exotick, 42/ai. 

Expedite, 23/4X. 

Experientially, 12/9(0). 

Explendency, 71/14. 

Explicate, xzo/24. 

Exprest = pressed out, 127/87. 

£xtense = extended? 61/26, 65/20, 73/32. 

Extent, 51/55, 51/58, 6o/x2. 6o/x8, 61/20, 65/X9, 94/39* 

106/26. 
Extentionall, adj,, 65/X9, 65/20. 
Exterous== exterior? 82/63. 
ExtoU, zzo/28. 
Extrinsecally, 11/38(0). 
Extructed s= constructed, 78/23. 
Extruded, adj. = expelled, 78/23. 
Eyen. eyne, X4/13, X7/40, 22/37, 26/74. ti frtqtumier. 



Fact (sb.) =^ deed. 74/42. 

Fain = glad, x86/x(^). 

Fainly, 59/2. 

Fairs = affairs, 23/5a 

Falsitie, falsity, 75/61, X32/19. 

Fardest « farthest, X4X/40 (^). 

Farre-pierdng, 82/65. 

Farre-shining, 93/26, 98/87. 

Farst = farthest or fiurest, 59/3. 

FarweU. 86/26. 

Fastigiated = tapered, X50/5 (a). 

Fast-lock'd, X28/xox. 

Fat, f/. = fatten, 74/4X. 

Fauster'd s fostoed, 63/4. 

Fayes, 87/37. 

Feat (sb,), 81/53. 

Feat, 0<^'., 82/68, X7C/7. 

Feeten = feet, 34/9. 

Feigne = fiend, B^/ao, 

Fell = fierce, cmel. 56/6. 

Felly = fiercely, 2X/27. 

Fend, v, => defend, X5/27. 

Fet, f/. s* fetched, 39/67. 

Few, X31/8. 

Fiduciall = undoubting, 55/3. 

Fierce-flying, X23/43. 

Figurate, X4X/15 (^). 

Figuration, X06/29, X2X/29. 

Fimbling. v. « fumbling? 2^3. 

Fime (j^.) » mud, 53/a. 

FInden, 47/X2. 6x/x9. etfrtqumter. 

Fire-eyed, 68/22. 

Fit, V. « fitted, 93/2& 

Fitten, X33/30. 

Fixation, X33/33. 

Flake, x8/6a 

Flames, X8/58. 

Flesh-dottded, x37/xx. 

Flet = fied? 39/67. 

Flewest, 46/3. 
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Flight, adj., 81/59. 

Flit, 69/29, 111/43. 

FKttcn. 19/s, 62/38, 109/16. 

Flittie = flitting, 44/1 z. 

Flitting, adj,, 54/19. 65/26. 

Flone = flown, 71/15. 

Flore, 96/54. 

Floting, 18/57. 

Floud, 57/5. 

Flouring, 18/57. 

Flowred = flowered or blossomed, 1x5/38. 

Flush = ripe, fiill, izo/24. 

Flusher, 82/62, 128/101 , 182/24 (a), «t aiibi. 

Fond = foolish, 13/3, 14/17, ei frequenter. 

Fondling \sb.), 48/18. 

Fondly, 25/67, 36/35, 53/15, 58/11, 119/3. 

Fondnesse, 103 1. 3. 

Foot, 77/13. 

Fordone or foredone, 16/32, 36/34, 122/36. 

Fore = before, 54/21, 57/2. 

Fore, V. = fiued, 15/26. 

Fore-imprest, 75/6a 

Foreslow, v., 49/39, i2o/z6. 

Fore- wonted, Z20/18. 

Forgerie, tOQltoa. 

Forlorn, v. = forsaken, 13/6, Z3/7, 45/20, 68/25. 

Formlesse, 56/7. 

Forrest-work, 17/41. In the East the finest and richest 

shawls are woven under trees in the open air. 
Forthy = therefore, 48/28 : Spenser, F. Q., n. i. 14. 
Foul s fowl, 179/14. 
Fnunpared, firampar'd, adj. = frampold, rugged? 37/40, 

63/3- 
Fraught = freighted, logfoo. 

Ftay, V. = frighten, 86/25. 

Frees = frieze, 22/31. 

Fridge = move hastily, 65/22. 

Frie (j^.) =s brood, 57/z, 174/1. 

Frie, v., 69/27, 99/94. 

Frienge — fringe, 26/83. 

Front — fru:e, 23/49. 

Fulgurant, Z75/44 (a). 

Fuliginous, Z41/6 (^^from bottom). 

Full-shining, 172/8. 

Fulminant, 31/Z37. 

Fulsome^— foul, 35/19, 55/3Z, 1x6/43. 

Fnlvid « fulvous, 1.^. tawny, Z3/3. 

Fume ■■ smoke, 172/17. 

Fun, 1/. — found, 81/55, X33/35. 

Furd « furred, thickened, 44/7. 



Gaines, a4^ ~ more advantageous, 98/8X. 

Gainly « readily, dexterously, 94/35, X27/85, X71/9. 

G*D. »6/33. 35/3a» et frequenter. 

Gars, V. — makes (compulsion implied), 3X/13X. 

Gate — gait, 53/10. 

Gear — goods, 8a/68, 91/6, x2o/xs, X24/58, 127/88. 

Gent, «4r. * genUe, weU-born, 22/38, 23/41. 



Gentle-breathing, 135/ 1. x (^). 

Getten, 174/8. 

Ghesse, 23/48. 

Gigantean i- gigantic, 176/ 1 x. (Anthologie). 

•Gm, 33/1, 37/48, 46/1, 67/15, 71/xi. 

Ginst, 30/XX8. 

Glaring — dazzling, 15/25. M'Cheyne in his fine hymn, 
' When this passing world is done,' uses this word 
thus : ' When has sunk yon glaring sun.' 

Glitterandly, 60/16. 

Gloring — glorifying, transfiguring, 68/25. ^ ^^o hastfly 
concluded this was a misprint for 'glowing.' It 
ought to have been left ' gloring. ' It is just possible 
that ' glaring ' was intended, as in 15/25. 

Godling — little god, ZTc/xa. 

Governance, X4/12. 

Grail « broad open dish or snufiier-tray, 105/22. 

Grammar-might, 23/49. 

Gride, V. « cut, pricked, 48/28, 124/59, ^T^/^o. 

Grisell {s».), 15/25. 

Grisly, grissly, grizdy, grisely, 33/6, 35/20, 97/73, 114/27. 
X23/44. Davies of Hereford so spells. 

Gn™ie. 97/73- 
Gulled, 29/xix, 38/53. 

Gullery, 6/30 {i). 

Gullop, V. -i gulp, 100/98. 

Gulls, 24/51. 

Gustables, 59/4. 

Gyres — circles, 50/42. 

H 

Hale, 81/52. 
Halfed, v., 98/81. 
Half-hid, v., 81/57. 
Half-nasty, 74/41. 
Hap, v., 15/24, 87/37. 
Har, har — witches' cry, X26/8x. 
Heard « herd, 34/X4. 
Heart-bloud, 174/2. 
Heart-striking, 3X/X34. 
Heart-struck, 8X/58. 
Heaven, 58/13. 

Heaven-threatening, X78/46(0). 
Heavy-dimging * clinging, 99/92. 
Heddy — heady, 44/7. 

Hent, V. « seize, take, 52/6, 76/4, 113/7, X26/74. Cf. 
Shakespeare: — 

'Jos o>^ JOK <^ ^ fooipsth way. 
And merrily Aent thm stile^a.' 

Winter's Tale, iv. a. 

Hests, 17/46, 53/91, 86/26. 

HeterogeneaU, 48/24. 

Heve « heave, 64/X4. 

Hew, hews, X7/45. 

Hie, XX9/X. 

Hiew = hue, 15/20, 20/8, 2c/xx, 23/41. 

High-gazing, 26/74. 

Hight, V. « named, X3/5, 14/7, et frequenter. 

HighU, 94/40. 
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Uolc, M/i^ 
UolK. 111/^ 

!!■ - wfldbcattt, le/jfiL {SKMMhr-ZibB.-) Ct b^k 

itiLM. 

\mt0^\\. t^lt6, ji^A Stf4. ttfiwfmiaitr. 
Imtxm, iji/i> 

■•. «/»! (a), H^/ss. 177/j. 




p. — to tortSAy fnm, 104/9. 

lo^Hilbk — Incapable of Miflaliif, 136/39(1}. 

Iin|r>' of rimifnc, i64/a6(«). 

tm,frv,.. .1, .-.^, . .</3«, .9/5. ,e/5i. 137/.. 

tnif.rro', it(/58. 

iMpnM. 17/44. 

Imm, f. - bNMUuue, U. pttt to KtkM, t/tftj, twf», 

ll frr^mmltr. 



iMtMM*. p., IS0/M(f). 

fn^li Wjy 

Incltllll; - rudfncti. 4/11. 

JiaompoHl U 1 1 1 r - nut bdnf poMlble but bjr upHon or 

dMniMtpn. M/X4, Bfl/ifi, 9(^t9(f). « aJW. 
iMMuUlnilntiu, 9J/49. 
iMOrpofila, 113/1S, ii</i7. 

Iwwtiiorrtll*, liworporrliT. H/i, 4)L i. Se/j. ttt/|IL 
iHldil, 1 13/43- 



«k.i9l3|Mnot.to/^ 




«*"S6rt. «7/t4. 



Ihdh, ft^^. 105/33. 

Inuitkiti — bnoi^ng. 163/3 (*)■ 

btmlliDg. adj., 36/31. 

iBwo Dinj (jf.) — indwdliDg. at/ja- 

lKfOIl.76/6, 

IrefulnesMi 63/4. 

Iiluomc, 71/14. 

U0MdefcSi/S7. 

J 

JEAT - jet. 79/34. 
Jciune. 67/13, 69/39, 
Jet, B. - spring, leap, 79^34. 
Jell, iS/si, Ba/71- 
Jollily, sB/ioo, 8a/6s. 



Jot, ai./39. 
Junctures. 49/35. 



KAUAU. IOC/104. 



K«a, >4/5i, 64/15, 79/34. (04/5. 1Q4/6, niV3i. 110/31. 
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Keepe — to take keqse — to take notice, 115/37. 174/6. 

Keppen, 46/7. 

Kestrell, adj., 173/5. 

Kned, 12/13 (^), et alibi. 

Knedding, 139/21 (b). 

Knight learned « Sir Kenelm Digby — ^whose alchemist- 
chemical treatise and 'powder' are well known, 
50/40 (^). 

KniU - kneU. 35/21. 

Knobby « full of protuberances, 122^33. A 'fop' is 
said to be ' gnobby ' or ' nobby,' meaning pretending 
(by dress) to be more than he really is. Whence 
this meaning? In Scotland it does not always 
express disapproval, e.g. ' You are very nMy to- 
day ' — well-dressed, etc. 



Ladkin — little lad, 36/31. 

Lady-wits, 6/30 (a). 

Lamping « shining like a lamp, 15/24. 75/50, 135/4 (^)* 

Lampropronaea, z8o/8. 

Lance. 53/16. 

Lanspresado's, 206/8 (^). Variously spdled, e.g.t lance- 
persado, lanceprisado, lancepesado, lancepesade, 
lanoepesata : Italian, lamcia sp€MMata ^ the lowest 
officer of post, one under the corporal See Dyoe's 
Webster, p. 190, for a fiill and good note, and notice 
from Turner and Grose. 

Large - enlarge, 44/8. 

Lasie, 29/115. 

Late-deceas'd. 125/66. 

Lavering- lathering? 178/z. (In. Phil.) 

Lax, 92/13. 

Leapen, 57/a. 

L^ar. 45/19. 77M' 
Leaiing « leering, 28/95. 

Leasure — leisure, 6/10 (a). 

Leese, zaS/ioa 

Lended, v. ^ lent, 96/54. 

Lenger « longer, zoo/104. 

Leonine, Z43/7 (a— from bottom). 

Lcre, Z72/13. 

Let. 87/4a 

Lether « leather, 116/43. 

Lever, 116/44. 

Levin, 45/22. 

Uef, 8/19 (^— to Reader), 55/4. 

Ufe-outfetching, 135/13 (^). 

Lig « lie — in living use in Scotland, 179/16. 

Liggen, 59/2, 122/39. 

Light, 85/16. 

Lighten, 127/88. 

Light-hating, 122/37. 

Ugfatsome, 22/37, 57/2, 77/16, 84/8. 

Likotish, 29/112. 

Limmer ■■ limner, 13/3. 

List (i*.). 23/44. 27/88, 3^137. 47/9. 50/43- 
Lilt, and lii^ v., 17/46, 33/6, 35/19, 38/59 (misprinted 
•M«t'). 39/69. 4^a. tt/requmUr. 
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Lists^endosures, bounded places, 12/17 (^), 13/6,20/16, 

44/4, «/ a/f^'. 
Usteth, 31/35. 
Live > living, 110/24, — ^^^ use in United States of 

America stilL 
Livelesse > lifeless, 56/7, 60/13, ^/ a/»^'. 
Liven, 26/81, 36/32, 85/16, 114/21, e/ <x//^'. 
Livelyhead, 15/26, 54/26, 66/2, 72/19. 
Livelyhood, 56/6. 
Live-walking, 116/44. 
Uvin, 135/8 (^). 
Loansome, 17/41, 126/76. 
Lond « land. 14/10, 22/33, tt frtqtunier. 
Lone, 18/53. 
Longeth, 74/48. 
'Longs — belongs, 50/47, 60/15, et frequemitr. So Ben 

Jonson. ' do all that /Spm^j to the anarchy of drink ' 

(Epigram, cxv.). 
Love-kindling, 135/21 (a). 
Lout, V. - bend, stoop. 18/36, 11/53, 24/52,— In living 

use in Scotland. 
Loutest, 206/5 (a). 
Louting, 24/52. 
Low-sinking, 113/11. 
Lowr, 18/53. 
Lubricous, 7/27 (^). 

Ludd, 14/17, 15/24, 36/37, 75/54, 113/10, I9i/i6(*). 
Lugs, 28/97, 31/132. 
Lumpish, 37/43. 
Lurks, 96/52. 

Lustral, 198/ 1. 4 from bottom. 
Lyen «• lain, 145/48 (b). 

M 

Macrocx>sm£ — the great world. 138/15 {b). {See under 
' Microcosme.') 

Madcap, 22/38. 

Maken, 15/27, 16/36, etfrequinUr. 

Male-content, v., 123/48. 

Malleate — hammer, 122/^ 

Manfully, 59/6, 170/a. 

Marken, 23/48. 

Mastered, 122/30. 

Materiality, 58/7. 

Maugre, 60/10, 186/4 W- 

Meed, 85/18. 

Megre, 56/7. 

Meint — mingled or mixed, 51/56. 58/8, 58/11, 69/39, 
106/25. So Spenser, 'Till ... his brackish waves be 
M^ff/' (Shep. CaL. July. L 83 ; and Phin. Fletcher, 
'in one vessd both together meinV (Purple Island, 
iv. 21). 

Melampronsea, 180/8. 

Melandiolised ^ rendered melancholy or habitually 
melancholy, 4/9. 

Mdancholixe, v., 37/40. 

Mdt « melted, 144/37 (b). 

Ment, 37/46, 52/6^ 53/9, zio/32, 125/65. 

Merry. 186/40 (^). 
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Mete. «/3a. 


NiU. ... i3./tr- 


Mlekle, 45/^5. 


Nimble, 33/3. 




Nominance. B3/65. 


imdEi Macrocosroe.) 


Noo. 133/35. 


Milden, V. - tunu to doM, tyl/a. 




Milk-white, 3S/»6. 




MlmicflJI. M/^39. 




Min«.9o/Li.9(«). 




Mindng. ,74/^ 


Nollitle. 55/1. 


MiDdlesK liecdless. 7^7. i7»/'6. 


Numbing. 14/ai. 






Minisbd, 97/70. 


Nmnooiu - metrical. B/3 (»~To Reader). 




Nummed. 49/a9- 




Nando - amhamador, 183/31 (a). 


Miifiuhion, 43/4. 









Moe, asi/i.6. 




Hoil'd-- lolled, 75/56. £w Nins, i.f. 


Obedientiau., 33/139. 


Molitneuc. 56/B. 


Object. K. to pla« or bring before. 53/a. 


Mole-warp. 173/11. 


Obmurmurings, 60/10. 


Molten. 53/1. 


Obnubilate, ^. be-cloud, Ii3/i<\ 113/15. 




Occo^unate, f. occailoD. caue, 69/34. 


Monaniic^, 54/J3, 54/"4- 


Occasioned, 70/5. 


MongtiU, 39/70. 


Ocean main, 19/5. 


Monti {si. mounti, 135/68. 


Ocddeni, 35/63. 


Moody 16/37. i8/sa. 3*/4i- 


Odde, fis/3., 86/33- 






Moro-brighl. .ie/45. 


Officious, 7/43 (*). 


Mornful, 53/13. 


OgdDB5 6ybM,. i.t. the nnrobet eigfat. acVrs- 


Mottaliie, ^.. S7/4- 


Oke-oak, 17/41 


Mo»t*hat. 43/54 W.i«ViS. 


OmtUfoiro. 14/9. io^7(*l, " "HH- 




Onuufonnlty, tio/33. 111V34, 111/44. "3/'7. n^/aa. 


Moul [It.) mould, earth. 69/09. 131/14. 


Wa/i«('. 


Mounl-niDving. 181/I. 3. (CharitU.) 




Movable (rf.). 17B/3. 


Onyons onions. 21/37- 


Moven, 113/3, 137/84. 13^03. 


Opadly. 71/14. 83/63. 83/64. 


Mow. mowa, 80/41. 119/6. 


Opaoouj. 9«/3a, 179/3- 


Muck-spning, 173/7. 


Opake, j3/», 8»/64. 91/7. 


Muddy, 6S/37- 


Opokeness, 49/31. 


MoDstil. 31/35. 


Ope-iighl — righl open, 68/33. 


Milling. 54/3S. 




Muting* - dune-dropping.. 30/119. 


stellaiions, 98/77. 






N 


Oplick-£!fli«a, 8a/6a. 


Orbe, 51/53. 


NABKB-nesT, 98/83. 


OrWcuLuion, .60/13 (*). 


Nam)w-compasl, 100/103. 


Ore go 111, 94/34. 


Naihelessi.-, 15/18, ^47. 33/a. 




Navdl, »4/59. 


Ore-spiLl. 38/59. 133/34. 


Nny nclsh, .73/5. 






Oiganiiy 48/34. 


Nwrlr. 8/4 {a-To Rtader). 




N«te.96/5«. 


OtigioaUii*.). 73/38- 


N«clar-droppings. 174/1, 


OHicrwnic, 140/I4(j). 159/4^- 


NeeiliiEt. 17B/S4I..). 




Neurospasi - a puppet or little movlnt figure, 49/34. 


Out-created. 86/37. 




Out-gaimeDi - ouler-garnunt or *i*lble, 139/14 <••). 


Nlcr. 137/8*. 


Out'^MBven, 77/15. 


Nk3S/»7. 


OM-rayd. 73/33. 


N%ht.tri«iiig,47/«- 


Ont-toll ».. 105/14- 
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Out-sends, 74/40. 

Out-sling. 63/5. 

Out-snatcb, i8/6a 

Out-spue, X 14/36. 

Out-top'd, 76/6. 

Out-wind. 25/71, 94/33. 

Out-world, 75/58, 86/34, 106/34. 175/4 (*). *' «^»^- 

Over-proportioned, 7/53 {b). 

Over-sage, 198/9(4). 

Over-worn, 7/27 {b). 

Owe, 36/78. 

P 

Pack-horse {adj.), 174/9. 

Pad - path {sb,), ialyi, 31/133, 33/140. 

P^e-lac'd, 181/L33 (Charitie). 183/ L 5(a). 

Pall — covering of darkness, 14/16— in parentheses sup- 
plied by the Editor. 

Pangaion. 179/12. 

Panicle (adj,)^ 175/13 (a). 

Paper-stealth, 22/39. 

Puradigmaticall, 147/30 (a), et alibi. 

Paradigmes, 75/60, ^/ a/i^t. 

Parelies, /ar^/M, 1.^. mock suns? 54/35. 

Parallelogrammicall, 164/15 (^). 

Parergon — irdp€pyc9, i.e, extra ornament, 93/35. 

Particularity, 63/6. 

Particulariment, 30/15, 79/30. 

Party — individual, 7/43. 

Pash'd " dashed, 199/31 {b). 

Passable, zi8/i. 141/17 (b). 

Passe, V. — esteem, 33/43. 

Passen, 179/17. 

Passible i- susceptible of feeling, 145/31 (^). 

Pated-cold « headed, 6/19 (a). 

Patiences, 127/85. 

'Pear, 19/2, 84/13. 

'Peared, 47/»S' 

Pearch, 24/53. 

Pearl-teeth'd, xoo/99. 

Pease, 19/3. 

Peasen — pease, 96/54. 

Pedantickly, 17^7. 

P*dling, 174/9. 

Peint — paint, 59/4. 

PeOean lad « Alexander the Great as a native of PeOa 
(B.C. 356), 115/40. 

PeOncidity, 39/65. 

Pen — enclose (as sheep in a fold), 109/15. 

Pfend and pends, 71/13, 7^36, 73/31, 74/42, 105/15, 
(B.C 356). 107/35. 

Penetrance, 3o/x3. 

Pent, 107/36, XX4/35. 

taacts, 133/3X. (5m under ' inact.') 

Perfective — perfect, X37/3X {b). 

IVfigee, 46/6. 

Periphere, 79/39* 

Perpend, 49/38, 74/43, X33/30, «/ aiibi. 

Perpessions, x3o/x4. 

Ptrplex (tf</.), 98/83. 



Pertake, 24/54. 

Perturbate, 67/X4. 

Pervious, 1^14 (b). 

Phansies — fiuides, 6/35 (a), a3/4X, tifnqutmUr, 

Phantasie, 60/16, 74/47, et/requtnUr. 

Phantasmaticall, x6o/3(^). 

Phantasms, 65/28, X09/7 (a), X04/7, ^^M' 

Phantasticall, 62/35. 

Phantastick, 62/35. 

Pic - pye, X3/3. 

Pievish — peevish, X76/3 (Anthologie). 

Pight « pitched, 30/X3, 34/61, tt frtquenter, 

Pincht. 23/43. 

Pindust, 96/6a 

Pinsers, 80/41. 

Pitched (a<(^), 83/73. 

Plain-pav'd, 82/67. 

Plains, V. — smooths, X5/aa 

Plaister, 96/54. 

Plantall— belonging to plants, 47/16, 48/25, ei frequtnter. 

Plastick « pliant, or capable of being moulded or 

formed, 1x3/9. 
Plaud, 36/39. 
Plause, 39/X06. 
Plicatures, X5/18. 
Plight, 74/43, 84/ix. 
Plotin — Plotinus, 13/4. 
Plunge, 51/53. 
Point, 76/x. 

Pointings « intimations or indications, 7/3X (^). 
Poreblind — purblind, 177/xo. 
Prove, 44/9. 
Prsedpitant, x45/4(^). 
Praeexist « pre-exist, 127/85. 
Prseexistende « pre-existency, 70/1, 70/4, xi8/i, X19/1, 

XX9/3 (motto), X38/98. 
Prseterition, 136/31(0). 
Prednct and precincts, X7/44, 19/3. 
Prejudicative, 90/x. 
Presentiall, 68/2X. 
Presentially, xxo/38. 

Presentific — making present, 68/X7, 74/44. 
Presly or pressely, 57/7, 6x/38, X06/30, X09/30, 1x4/34. 
Presse — ready, urgent, 36/33, X05/X5, xxo/38. 
Presser, 57/3. 
Prestly, 47/xa 
Prevent, 79/33. 
Pristin — pristine, 48/3a 
•Proch't, 34/7. 

Pfofirging — pricking, indting? 47/16. 
Project, v., XX4/38, X7X/1. 
Promove. x6x/x3 (3 — ^from bottom). 
Propend andpropends, 49/38. 1x5/35. 
Propension. xzo/25. 
Propinquitie, 3o/i3. 
Proportionalities, 76/4. 
Proportional], 92/17. 
Prorogation, x3^3o(a). 
Protopathie, 68/34. 
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OA^^tA <>D'4i itA'SoW 
l^iire, r. — tnq uire . »^^ 
R 

RAOIFt-U- 4J5. ITO'lt. 

Kauchl. 1^35. 6S,'i5. 79/3». 
Rjiving. 1 30/3. 

R«y. imjrs. rtjrd. n]rin|. 71/16, 77/10. Wsfc "o*/"'. 
uq/.*, iis/3"- "<V*«. »«V»<». I3a/i5. iSS/S(«). 

Kc9«)iuinten, 104/11. 

R«wl«i. 3S/16. 

Rnliie. raJl)' - rmlily. sclutlh; , 6t/n, 77/55, 94/34. 

R«t.««.. 11+,.*. 173/16, 
Rccomfotl. s^'3. 

Becofl to ntum. 119/7. 

Recurs. 5^4. S4.'»o- 6»/3*. "<*,'3»- 

ReilouDd. p. ID be reduoduit, 61/19. 

Ked-Koled. 116/43. 

Rcduceth, ii/u('). i^3<'t- 

]tc(tui>licale. 61/36. 

ReduplicBlWe. 108/7. 

Rcechoning. 171/15, 

Rack (j*.) -UDoke. 196/79. I40i>' 

Refert. v., 7a/>4' 

Rcfracl. ig,-?. 

- fOTcnuDcnt, 34/1^ 
.-,137/1 ("). 
H«iiio(«. 90/1. 
Renown.!', i'-..i9^L 6, (PIdMim.) 
Repast ^J*.), 37/49. 
Bep«l, 61/33. 

Scpedatloa alepping or going bv^, 9V7*. 'SS/"7 ("I- 
Sepugiuni, z/'^i")' 
BeqaBTC bVm- 
iMMl, «.. 5B/4S. 



T6/38. 
Resuanuicm, j^9. 
Rcstnia. 66/4. 
fteS7<^/|-natiTt.i6/7. 

Reunt. v.. 65136. 
Reiention. 133/31, 
Retinoice, 105/13. 
Relinoc, gV57' Even Dirden so iccoutiur 

AeUBcts, j(^i& 
BemaLv. iot/6. 

RaTDCCBKHI. 81/66. 

Rettogradalkn, 154/1(4), lK/i6('). 
Retnxle - thnut tack, ss^ 
Reme, v.. UQ/9. 



kevr 



6.' 33, 



"/40. 



i^VjiC). 



Rid. ig/a, 117/90. 

Rine = rime ftott, *^3I. 

Ris™.i35.'i4Vi. 
Risibiliiir powa of Ii 
RiTCS.i77/Li. (Enac.) 
RitiDg, 14/7. 
Rode— raul, 93/35. 
"" ■ ■■ S'/S7. 

uddy. 163/16 («). 
■«V99- 
Roul, 35/13. 

Rounded round., 16/30. I3S^(*). 
Root uid Rom, 34/13. 86/36. 90/^ (a), 9^/84, I34/9(*1. 
Rowling, 31/39. 

Roiid deny, 5^/18, 54/«s> 9S/48. roe^ioa 
Raby-lip'd, 1 00/99. 
Rue. 54/ia. 

RoiDUe, p., 35^93. sa/ij. 58/11. 74/43. 106/M. 
Riuiet, 33^41. 

Riut]' = rus|.coloura), 178/1 (Im PhiL), i9S/33(>|. 
RjUune*, B/33 (To Reader #). 13/1. 



Sad — umetimei ordinary leiiM, ind ia other f***« = 
solid. 7/ii(i). 33/44, 78/94. 86/34. 9«^«. 93/a" 

(= (OtTOWful), 96/61, 96/63. 

Sadly, 13/a. 

Saddudsme, e^('). 

S:Jv.l!:--'li/). 19/S- 

Silvag'd(d<^'.) 133/38. 

Saire, Ba/7a 

Sans = wiilioui (Frencb). 47/17. 117/90. 

Saron Shaton 1 1 a/3. 

Salisliable, 7/5o(*). 

Sanghl. 38/58, 69/16, 

Siyen, sayn, 1110 = lay and abo ble», 76/6. 80/39, 
108/e, 111/39. ilfrlq'uattr, 

Scatene, 51/57. 

Sctency, ai/36, 45/34, S'/S4. 67/5, 

Sduare » longitudinal opening. 13I/ L 3 (* — Troni bot- 
tom), 

SeooMt, 8(^41, 
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Sooure, 82/64, 94/4a 

Seazing, 98/81. 

Secesse, 8/1 1 (a— To Reader). 

Seciindary, 56/5. 

Seemly, 36/37. 

Self-centrality, i^'^l'i^ 

Self-centrall, 133/ao. 

Self-deadnesse, 147/96 (^), i48/a(^). 

Self-desire, 178/ last line a. 

Self-«ssentiall, x 10/34. 

Self-gnawing, 115/36. 

Selfnesse, 133/36, et alibi. 

Self-nothingnesse, 148/3 (^). 

Self-ray, 128/103. 

Sdf-reduplication, 63/33. 

Self-sens'd, 38/60. 

Self-sensednesse. 143/2, 159/18 [b). 

Self-senselessnesse, 148/4 (^). 

Self-strucken, 159/ last line(^). 

Self-vitality. 110/34. 

Self-vivacious, y>l^s. 

Senden, 62/36, 1x6/43. 

Sense-sympathy, 17/49. 

Sent, 7/12 (*), 59/4, 64/9. 

Sequency, 86/34. 

Setten, 45/23. 58/8. 58/14, 60/18, tt frtquenter. 

Settlednesse, 162/3 (a). 

Seven-corded, 182/19(0). 

Severall, 92/18, 96/55. 

Shaken, 36/39. 

Shapen, 120/14. 

Shapen'd. 58/9. 

Shapening. 58/9, 68/19. 

Sheen, 53/11, 61/24. 68/22, 98/79. 121/27. 

Shent = reproached, scolded — ^participle of 'sbend,' 

34/16, 37/42. Shakespeare. Twelfth Night, iv. a. 
Shelves, 100/105. 

Shift, 94/39- 

Shining-silver, eidj,^ 98/82. 

Shiver = shive, or small slice, 79/35. 

Shreeks, 29/110. 

Shrill, »., 91/3. 

Shone = shown, 91/7. 

Shotten, 114/25. 

Shrow = shrew, 125/65. 

Siez = sieze, 98/81. 

Sigfaen. 36/39. 

SOency, 21/90, 39/65, 132/23. 

Silken, 50/48, 53/12. 

Silver-bowed, 50/42. 

Silvered, 97/66. 

Silver-sounded, 8/14 {b — To Reader). 100/107. 

Siping « sipping or leaking, 35/34. 

Site, 59/6, 6s^22, 68/23. 

Sith = since, 8/1, 12/1, €t frtqutnUr. 

Sithence, 153/19 (^ — from bottom). 

Sitten, 56/9, 110/26. 

Skonses, 34/13. 

Sky-coloured. 15/96. 



Slabby = viscuous, 128/ loi, 191/ 1. 5 (a). 

Slake, slaked = slacken, 86/30. 125/69, 170/12. 

Slavering, 34/15. 

Slick « sleek — ^in living use in United States of America, 

61/94. 
Slocken = slaked, 173/7. (Still in use in Scotland.) 
Slooping = sloping, 174/13. 
Slouch (j^.), 34/8. 
Slow-foot. 94/57. 
Slow-footed, 39/148. 
Slubbering, adj., 146/17 (^). 
Smordng, smoring = smothering, 36/38, 71/15, 

178/91 (a). 
Smouldry, 60/8, 194/55. 

Sneep'd = sneaped, i.e, reproved abruptly, z 14/18. 
Sneezing, adj., 45/99. 
Snorted, v., 104/5. 
Snow-limb'd, lool^. 

Soaming — query—an imitative word? 1 10/31. 
Soliditie, 50/49. 
Solitaire, 99/93. 
Solitude, 139/90. 
Solyma. 15/97. 
Sootie. 44/8. 
Sore = soar, 145/94 (^). 
Sory, 60/14. 
Soul-smiting. 174/1. 

Soure or sowr, 75/61, 81/58. 84/10. 85/15, 85/17. 
Sourely, 130/4. 

Sourse - source. 19/ L a, 32/147, 47/14, 53/17, */ «i/»*/. 
Souse = dip, 94/56. 
Souses. 34/7. 

So¥m s to swoon, z 16/49. 
Spattered, a<^'., Z79/ZZ, Z78/4(tf). 
Spaul = spittle. 36/99, Z96/77. 9o6/z9. 
Spedous, 64/19. 
Spectres, 78/9Z. 
Speedinesse, 8Z/55. 
Spell = gospel, 8^3z. 
Spenden, ZZ5/37, 73/9. 
Sperm. 48/25, Z97/86. 
Spermall, 58/9. 

Spermaticall, 48/95, 48/37. etjnquenier. 
Spermatick, 79/3^. 93/xz, zoq/xoz, Z08/6. 
Spersed, sperst, 91/5, 95/48. 
Spigbt = spite. z9q/z5. Z93/47. Z94/53. 
Spill = spoil. 43/5. 64/8, 86/30. zzz/44, z33/a8. So Ben 

Jonaon. 

' Nor look too kind on my denres. 
For then my hopes will ^^ill me.* 

(Underwoods : 11. Song.) 
and, 

' Twere bettor spare a butt [of wine] thea s/iU his Muse.' 

{Ibid, bonvi.) 

Spiritall. 60/zz. 69/36. 64/Z7. 
Sportfull. ZZ9/7. 
Spot, v.. = spat. Z96/77. 
Spreaden, 90/8, 43/3, tt/rtfumter. 
Spreed, 58/8. 
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Sprent, 95/48. 

Spright = spirit, 8/9 («— To Reader), 13/6, eifnpuMUr, 

Springen, 28/99, 62/35. 

Spritely, adv,, 77/16, 133/35. 

Sprong, 13/1, 13/5, 63/6, 65/20, etfftquenter. 

Spruse = spruce, 22/39, Z3i/za 

Spume = foam, 124/58. 

Squalid, 124/62. 

Stabilitates, 50/43. 

Stades = stadia, 1.^. paces, 95/41. 

Stage, 19/5. 

Stain, v., 50/41, 179/4. 

StaUdng (trees) = trees behind which sportsmen conceal 

themselves in aiming, 131/9. 
Standen, 54/20. 78/26, 80/46, 99/95. 
Star-eynd, zoo/99. 
Star-like. 38/57. 
Stayest, 50/43. 
Steddy, 97/7a 
Steel-ooloured, ZZ6/45. 
Steem = esteem and steam, 3Z/Z34, 34/i7> 43/^' T^V^. 

ZZ3/Z2. 
Steeple-cap = steeple-crown or high-crowned cap or 

hat, Z5/25. 
Stein = stain, Z2Z/22. 
Sterill, 5Z/52, 67/zz. 
Stert = start, 62/35* Z22/40. 
Sterve, 114/^ 
StifT-standers, 76/5. 
StiU-pac'd. Z5/25. 
StiUy, Z72/z6u 
Stillest. Z4o/5(^). 
Stole, 92/2. 92/Z8. ' 

Stond = stand, 96/54. 
Stony, z 16/44. 

Stound. 3Z/Z34, 33/5, 52/6, 77/Z3, Z76/18 (a). 
Stouping, 67/4. 
Stour, stowre i- tumult, disturbance, Z8/53, 37/43, 84/10, 

130/1. 175/47 («)• 
Strad, V. s strode, 3Z/Z32, ZZ6/40. 

Straight, streight, 6Z/22, 97/69, 97/73, 99/90. 

Straighted, 23/42. 

Stranger, 62/39. 

Streak, 49/30. 

Streem, 97/67. 

Stretchen, 60/Z4, zo8/zz. 

Strifefull. 56/6. 

Strond, Z7/44. 

Strong-awing, 39/66. 

Strong-winged. 7is/32. 

Strowd = strewed, 78/23. 

•Stroy, 'stroy'd, 44/Z2. 56/6, 59/z, 65/23. 

Scmcken, 134/5(4), z6o/zo(^). 

Style SB styfais. 93/20. 

StypCick, adj„ tt6f^t. 

Si^Mincted, 153/6(0). 

Snbdactkm, 15^ last line {a), i$if^{i). 

SnbordJnanoe, ao/ia- 

SnbMnrient, 10/Z5 {i). 



Subsistende, 5Z/59, 85/2Z. 

Subtile, 65/18, 99/9Z. 

Sucken -^ sucked, Z23/43. 

Suddenly « instantly, 6/2 {a). 

Suing, Z3/3. 

Summitie, summity " height or top, 69/30, 75/57. #/ «/tAf . 

Sun-bright, Z3/3. 

Sunday-cloths — best dothes, z5/2a 

Superficiary, z2/37(^). 

Surceast, 54/Z8. 

Surquedry « pride, pomp, 31/130. 

Susoeption, 65/24. 

Suspense, 04^> Z4o/zo(^). 

Suspiration « sigh. 69/26. 

Sustentacle « support. 54/25. 

Swallow (j^.), Z34/40. 

Swapping, a<^^ — sweeping (noise implied), 44/zz. 

Swiftnesse — misprinted ' switnesse,' 8Z/56. 

Swill, V, « drink (to excess implied), 150/7 {a — ^firom 

bottom). 
Swink — toil, labour, 37/48, 66/29, 131/16, 
Swoln-glowing, Z78/4(a). 
Swommen, iy^(d), 
Swonk, 47/12. (See under ' Swink.*) 
Symtomes, 29/zio. 
Synods, 99/87, 99/93. 



T'agathon — the good, 77/1 z. 

TactuaU, 68/2Z, ei alih. 

Taffity, 26/75. 

Taken, ZZ5/37. 

Tantalise, Z05/Z9. 

Tarre — tar, Z78/Z. (Ins. Phii) 

Tarry, adj\, ZZ6/43. 

Teen - grief, and also rage, 22/37, 29/Z09. 123/48. 

178/9 (tf). 
Temperate, v., 50/43. 

Tender, 64/Z5. 

Teneritie, 8Z/58. 

Terrene, 8/Z5 (a), Z20/Z7, Z2Z/22. 

Testation « attestation. 73/29. 

Thdv'd, tf^/., 45/20, 45/23. 

Then i- than, 4/3, etfrtquenttr. 

Theologasters — empirics in Theology, 163/10 {b — from 

bottom). 
TheosophicaQ, 76 L 3 (motto). 
Thick, v., Z5/27, Z5/28. 
Thickest - thickset, Z7Q/8. 
Thin-shot, 68/23. 
Thin-spun, 84/9. 
Tho* - then, 22/35, 130/4. 

Thorough - through, 91/45, 95/56, 126/72. 126/73, 18Z/7. 
Thorough-siping — through-sipping, leaking drop by 

drop or oozing, 35/24. 
Thralls, 116/41. 
Threatning, 49/29. 
Throw (j*.), 53/ia 
Throwen, 96/55. 
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Tide. 37/44- 

T^t. 87/35. 

TmU V. - toiled. 170/3. 

Tmctures. 17/45. miIxl 

Trot (j*.), 1^58, T^a. lai/Si- 

Tire. 15/as. 

To weet — to wit. 24/58, 9B/76. 

Token. x8o/i. 

Tole — toQ. tax. 106/31. 

Tofc fa wort — a plant, 24/59. 

Torpent. a6/8i. 

Toase. tooxe. v. > ruflle or rustle. 17^47. 130/6. 

TouseD. ».. 44/14. 

Tojr - play, trifle. 4/3, 2^37. 

Toy^d. 23/43. 

T^act. «9/7. 33/4- 7«VS- 
Tiad. V. — trod. 31/132. 

T^adncted. 127/91. 

'^•le.34/9^ 

Tnjut « train. 17/461 

TVansfos'd. 69/3& 

Transmew'd » transnrated. x 10/34, 179/s 

Thuisnisse — transmisare, transmitted. 61/19. 77/17. 

79/39, etJrtqutnUr. 
Thmhfiling, 91/4. 
Trioentrall. 70/6. 

THoentreitie, 66/ L 3 (motto). 67/8. 70/3. 
Tridc - tried. 94/35. 95/49. 98/7S 
•Wnall. i^(tf). K^39(«)t S'/SS- 
Tkiplicitj. 67/14. 

Trismegist - THsmq^ns, 13/4. 63/3. 
Thxl (i^.) — footprints, and also track, pathway. 45/24, 

48/19, ^y^9rf, 
TVoth,6a/3& 
T^unbling. 83/65. 
Taray. 16/33. ai/25, 31/127* *' «^*'- 

Twist («^.) - a twine or thread. 18/55. 23/44. 51/53. 

87/36. 
Twitches, twitch, 206/13 («), 20^15 (^). 

TwHten. 13/4. 

Tvnrld, 93/22. 

U 

Umbiatil — mseal, 136/ kst line (^), 164/30 (^). 

Unactive. 56/7. zax/ax. 

Unbad « mibidden, 9x/a. 

Unbar'd — unbared. 15/28. 

Unbared, 96/52, 103/ L 3 (motto). 

Unbeen'd — made to cease to be, 44/15. 

Uncapable, 2^32. 

Uaoentrtng, v.. 1x9/3. 

UncesMnt, 67/xo. 

U n coa ct ed, X2/2, x^X4(^). 

Unoompassed, 86/27. 

Uaeondadible, X4X/2X {b). 

Unooath, loofioa, uoo/toS, X05/14, 129/35. 

Undercrcpt, v., 33/3. 

Underprise. 173/1. 

UndcfBtoiidf 24/52. 



Undipt. 120^' I a. 

Uneath. oneatbes - mieasy. difficult. 96^^53, 98.85, 

io6r'34. ia4«'54. 170/3. </ a/»*f. 
Unexpresseable. 137/37!*). 
Unite - unit. 51/55- 
Unitc. united. iX4f'ao, 115/33. I3a/a6. 
Uniiivc, 136,25(3). 
Universalizd, 63/7. 
Universalnesse. 5o^'46. 
University — uni\-erse, ao/13. 
Unknotted. 13/14 (A). 
Unlatch, r.. 18.60. 
Unlcamednessc. 12/41 {t). 
Unliv'd, t'.. 44/15. 
Unmeet. 177/10. 
Unresolv'dnesse. 174/x 
Unsatiate >- insatiate. ii3^'ii. 
Unsneep'd. 107/2. (See under 'Snecped.') 
Unspottednesse, 8/7(3). 
Unspreaden. 65,'2i. 
Unstufi^d. 90/33. 
Unsuffident, 65,/a2. 
Unsure. 9/61 
Unuugbt, 80/42. 
Untinct • un tinctured. 97/68. 
Unwares. 49/35. 
Unwet. 30/118. 
Upbray — upbraid. 31/37. 
Upstayen. 56/7. 
Upstraight. 37/5a 
Upwound. 70/6. 
Upwrapt. 43/a. 

V 

Vagient - crying. 87/43. 

Vagrancy. 83/73. 

Varnish'd. <2<^'.. 68/35. 

Vaticinates » prophesies, 64/9. 

Vcgclive, 50/47. 

Vent, 95/48. 

Vcrilaycs. 52/5. 

Veritic, 81/58. 

Vertiginous, 78/33, 8o/5a 

Vespertine « pertaining to the evening (hence * vespers '). 

160/20 (3— from bottom). 
Vild and vilde — vile, 30/119, 105/19. 
Virginship. 37/47. 
Virtue, 60/9. 
Vivacious, 130/14. 

Vivificaiive, 141/13 (3 — from bottom). 
Vizards - masks, 95/47. 139/4. 
Voidnesse. 95/43. 95/45, 95/5a 
Voraginet— not known to the Editor— a fancy-being? 

178/1 (»). 
Voraginous — full of guliis. 74/48. 



w 



Wagkn, 39/137. 
Wained >- weaned, 14/13. 
Wan — won, 122/33. 
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Warranter, 7/5 {a). 

Wast — waste, 91/45, iai/25, 128/96. 

Wasteftill, 8/8(*— To Reader), 2^33, 91/5. 

Wastning, adj., 98/83. 

Waxen, v., 24/66, 47/15, ei frequenter. 

Wayment > lamentation, 53/9. 

Weak. 26/8a 

Weed, 19/2, 51/51, 124/57. 

Weedery, 32/141. 

Weeds, 18/61, 120/16. 

Ween > think, imagine. 27/88, 35/27, tt frequenter. 

Weend, 23/45, 124/61. 

Weet — wit, 32/145, 104/11, iiij^, 112/1, 116/sio, (Sec 

under 'to-weet.') 
Wectingly — wittingly. 53/15. 
Welkin — sky, 19/7, 71/14. 
Well away, 174/6. 
Well-£Eivorednesse, 144/25(0). 
Well-proportionated. 96/55. 
Wcx, 174/11. 
Wcxen, 13/3, 174/8. 
Whenas, 47/14, 95/46. 
Whereas, 38/55. 

Whileare, whileere, 20/11, 46/6. 92/17. 93/23. 
Whilome, whylom = formerly. 14/16. 21/28. 31/133, ^/ 

Whinneying, 44/i3- 

Whirl-pooUtiimings, 134/14 (^). 

Whisling, 85/18. 

Wight. 14/8. 

Wis. wisse * wish, wit, 33/32, 37/94. 67/10, 127/91. 

Wise-preventing, 100/105. 

Wist. 34/53. 

Wistly - earnestly. 50/43. 61/25. 

Withstond, 17/44. 

Withouten, 15/34, 18/56. 3o/i3. 31/23, tt frequenter. 

Witlesse. 93/19^ 

Witty — ¥rise, 39/107. 

Wizard, wiczard « wise man, 47/10, 93/19. 133/36, 

133/43, 126/81. 
Woes = woos, 123/48. 
Won, V. — went, 16/32. 
Won, wonne. wonnes, v.'^Xo dwell, 1^33, 16/36. et 

frequenter. 
Won. wonne, wonnes {sb.) = dwelling. 17/50, 81/33, et 

frequenter. 

Wood. fl<(r. - mad, 18/59. 27/93' S3/»S. ia3/49- 

Wool-gathering = vagrant idleness, 93/37. 

Wool-lining. 123/43. 

Worken, 38/55. 

Wot. wote = wit, know, 8/9 (a— To Reader). 14/13, #/ 

frequenter, 
Wot'st. 173/18. 
Wox, 39/63, 39/64, 114/29. 
Woxen, 23/44, 55/30. et frequenter. 
Wrought — wrought. 84/8. 
Wrigge, V. - wriggle, 63/37. 
Wrimpled, adj. = query— wimpled ? 17/47. 
Writh — writhe, 32/143. 



Writheld — withered, haggard, 133/47. 
Writhen, 7/17 (*). 



Yblent. 24/56. 106/32, H3/11. 
Yblown, 47/9. 

Ybom = bom. 31/38. 36/33, 56/5. 74/41. 
Ybom - borne, 56/5, 68/25. 74/41. 82/70. 
Ybound. 92/8, 109/21. 133/38. 
Ybrent — burned, 14/17. 124/55. 
Ybrought. 91/3. 95/45. 
Ychanged. 58/8, 131/35. 
Ycheckt. 114/28. 

Yclad, 20/13, 22/31, 22/33. 38/56, 6^3. "9/3- 
Ycleeped — named, 21/38, 35/67, et frequenter. 
Ycleft, 81/54. 
Yclos'd. 120/18. 
Ycrown'd, 77/13. 
Ydead, 104/5. 
Ydrad — dread. 18/51. 
Ydred, 48/19. 
Ydrest, 38/56. 
Yfed, 100/100. 

Yfere - together, 32/144, 35/24. See Spenser. F. Q. 
I. ix. I. 

' O goodly chain, wherewith j^frrv 
The rertnet linked are.' 

Yfild = filled. 85/24. 

Yflone, yflown. 34/47> 87/37, 114/20, 131/33. 

Yfraught. 95/45, 107/36. 

Ygo. 130/5. 

Ygone. 37/43. 115/37. 131/13.- 

Yielden. 121/19. 

Ylenl, 59/4. 132/23. 

Ylet, 53/13. 

Ymdnt — mixed, i3o/i3. 135/71. 

Ymet, 33/2. 

Ymong. 134/15 («)• 

Yode - past tense of yede, to go.' 33/35. 22/38. 33/5. So 

Spenser. ' Before them yode on lustie tabrere ' (Shep. 

Cal May. L 33). 
Yongster, 22/38. 

Ypent = enclosed or penned. 106/25. 
Yrapt, 21/20. 
Yrold, 15/18. 26/76. 
Yspent, 127/86. 
Ystruck. 103/1. 
Ytaught, 84/8. 
Ytore, 130/17. 

Ytom. 31/139. 68/35. 174/12. 
Ytost, 19/4, 35/31, 71/8. 
Ywrapt, 13/1. ai/30. 67/8, 113/15. 
Ywrit, 35/36. 
Ywrought, 104/7, X09/30. 



Ziim - wild beasts, 16/36. Su Iiaiah xhi. 31. and 
under ' lim.' 
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